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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


ALTHOUGH the continuance in office of the Asquith cabal, who 
have hopelessly compromised themselves by the code they have 
now unblushingly proclaimed as governing “‘ men 
of honour,” is a daily and hourly humiliation to 
their countrymen and their country which cannot 
fail to react upon our prestige abroad, we are entitled to hope 
that the mendacity mania has not spread to foreign affairs, and 
that our Foreign Minister’s word is still as good as his bond. 
The Foreign Office has, so far as we know, though we confess 
that our knowledge is limited, kept clear of the dirty tricks which 
seem to be a positive obsession in several other Departments. 
We shall still think of British policy, so far as it concerns inter- 
national relations, as governed by the pre-Asquith code rather 
than by that which now openly and admittedly regulates our 
domestic affairs, and which may be compendiously summarised 
as ‘‘ the end justifies the means.” As “ the end ” is the mainten- 
ance in power of the Asquith clique, everything, however vile 
and vicious, calculated to promote that object is permissible. 
The deterioration of the standards of public life is the topic of 
the hour, and we can only hope that a relief from the present 
purgatory may be at hand, in spite of the Hebrew clutch upon 
the Radical Party, and the spread of Hebrew power and Hebrew 
ideals in Parliament, in the Press, finance, and society. It is 
the old struggle between men and money. Cynics believe that 
men have no chance against money, while idealists believe that 
in the long run men can beat money, but unfortunately idealists 
are handicapped by the innumerable idiots within their own 
ranks who infinitely aggravate the difficulties of the struggle and 
not infrequently play the game of the enemy. Nevertheless we 
believe that the idealists will win the day, though the contest 
may be long and will certainly be severe, and the sinister forces 
now mobilised to degrade this country will be completely routed. 
Meanwhile apart from the domestic struggle we must work to 
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keep as much of our policy as possible outside the sphere of the 
newly accepted creed. 


In this, although Sir Edward Grey is lamentably weak towards 
his colleagues, from whom he will submit to almost anything— 
coolly standing aside while the Departments, on 
Hebrews on : 
the Warpath the strength and efficiency of which his policy 
depends for success, are starved of essentials, 
stultified and rendered practically impotent—he has hitherto 
resisted the influences and interests now pushing their way into 
every nook and cranny. The British Foreign Minister is not 
loved by German Jews and cosmopolitan financiers generally, 
though if he continues to imagine that plain facts can be ignored, 
that the Army is safe in the hands of one wind-bag, and the 
Navy in the hands of another, while the air is safe without even 
a wind-bag to look after it, the time will shortly come when the 
affection which the enemies of this country openly lavish on the 
Asquith Government may extend to the one Minister who, to 
his honour be it said, has hitherto escaped German enthusiasm. 
Leaving opinion, sentiment, and attitude as represented in finely 
shaded speeches for actualities, the outlook is not brilliant, as 
England seems to be under an eclipse which we may trust will, 
like other eclipses, be temporary. Her politicians may amuse 
themselves and bemuse us by speaking with the old tone of 
authority, but the voice does not carry because it is known to 
be little but a voice. Abroad we observe patriotic Governments 
making stupendous efforts to prepare against the evil day which 
is hastening upon Europe. Not only have the relations of the 
two Great Powers constituting the Dual Alliance become yet 
more close and cordial, not only is there a perfect understanding 
between St. Petersburg and Paris as to common action against 
a common aggressor, but both Powers, though one of them is 
Parliamentary, appreciate the fact that the world is governed 
by deeds and not by words, and that safety lies in serious, solid, 
systematic, self-sacrificing preparation, for a modicum of which 
Lord Roberts is continually appealing to great gatherings of his 
fellow countrymen who assemble to hear him in our centres of 
industry, and whose attitude at any rate offers an encouraging 
contrast to that of the vast majority of our public men. Across 
the water we see the most democratic nation in Europe, which 
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on Radical theories should be exclusively populated by Potsdam 
patriots because there is no Throne, no House of Lords, no Estab- 
lished Church, one man one vote, payment of members, and 
all the other approved marks of undiluted democracy, preparing 
to consecrate yet another year in the life of the manhood of the 
country by raising the term of military service from two years 
to three. What is really splendid about this drastic reform is 
that the impulse springs from the young generation and not from 
an elder generation vainly calling upon youth to rise to the height 
of their responsibility as the coming custodians of their country. 


THERE has, it is true, been an inopportune change of Ministry 
in Paris, and M. Barthou temporarily occupies the uneasy post 
rr vacated by M. Briand, but the main lines of policy 

Effort remain and the Three Years’ Service Bill would 

appear to be safe, however precarious the life of 
Ministries. With us everything is precarious except the life of 
Ministries, but even that can’t go on for ever, and our shrewder 
place-at-any-price politicians regard their days as numbered, 
though whether the Empire will escape their thraldom in time 
to escape catastrophe has now become an open question. France 
is not making these tremendous efforts in any spirit of aggression, 
as the Potsdam Party in this country affects to believe, but 
simply and solely because with Frenchmen everything is subordi- 
nate to the supreme question of the safety of the State, and the 
recent and most menacing development of German armaments 
by land and sea, accompanied by the imposition of sensational 
taxation unknown in peace time, opened the eyes of the most 
optimistic Frenchmen to the fact that Germany evidently regarded 
the time as approaching to deal the knock-out blow for which 
she has long been itching. As showing the length to which 
papers of Potsdam proclivities are prepared to go in their vendetta 
against our friends and their campaign for our enemies, it is 
noteworthy and should not be forgotten, as it certainly will not 
be forgotten in France, that the Westminster Gazette invited its 
readers to believe with the magnificent disregard of dates and 
facts which is characteristic of Potsdam journalism, that the 
expansion of German armaments was a reply to France, whereas 
all the world knows that it was Germany who took the initiative 
which has forced France to make her present effort. We need 
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not discuss these questions at length because the ground is 
completely covered not only by Lord Roberts’ magnificent 
Wolverhampton speech, which we are privileged to publish, but 
also by the incisive article by Lord Percy and the observations 
of Ignotus. What is painful to Englishmen is that France is 
compelled to make such efforts simply and solely because this 
country refuses to make any serious effort whatsoever. We will 
not exasperate our readers by reference to the truly grotesque 
speech which Colonel Seely inflicted on the House of Commons 
on the Army Estimates, except to say that the speaker would 
have been hooted out of any serious, well-informed assembly, 
Nor need we waste our space by reproducing the peans of the 
Churchill Press on the performances of the mountebank at the 
Admiralty who has repeated the criminal folly of several of his 
predecessors by appealing to Germany to cease shipbuilding. 
If the appeal were heard its only effect would be to increase the 
burden on France, and it can therefore only be regarded as an 
act of treachery to the Entente, but its single result is to excite 
derision and contempt in Germany though we have no doubt 
that as her main object is to destroy the Hntente, she might be 
willing to make some bogus arrangement which would not deprive 
her of a single unit, but could be used by the Potsdam Party 
here as a pretext for transferring naval supremacy to Germany 
without the need of her firing a shot. 


To make things worse we have our demoralised Prime Minister 
issuing declaration after declaration calculated to convey the 
Pp idea that we are under no obligation to assist 
erfide 
Athen France in the event of her being attacked by 
Germany, though we are, of course, aware that 
Mr. Asquith’s ambiguous statements can be interpreted differently 
according to the taste and fancy of the interpreter. But this only 
makes things worse. At this moment our Government are playing 
the game of our enemies by enabling them to revive the legend of 
perfide Albion, which was supposed to have been finally laid by the 
loyalty and steadfastness of Sir Edward Grey. The Potsdam Party 
will, of course, merely take another tumble, but it is a nuisance to 
have even to discuss the question, though it should only redouble 
the determination of all patriotic Englishmen to do whatever lies 
in their power to send the Marconi Ministry about its business. 
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Ware British politicians imagine that the war in the Far Hast 
can be terminated by a speech from the Treasury Bench, the 
The war = of the world hopes that it may shortly cease 

in the usual way, namely, by the defeat of one 
belligerent by the other. This is in effect actually happening, 
though we are not out of the wood, as victory naturally elates 
the victor and inclines him to ask for more than his victim is 
willing to grant, and considering the dismal record of the so-called 
Great Powers (wittily rechristened Les grandes Impuissances) 
on the Near Eastern question we can hardly be surprised if their 
writ does not run so freely as it should among the smaller Powers 
who have put their fortune to the touch, risking all but gaining 
all. The outstanding feature of the war since the collapse of the 
negotiations in London has been its profound secrecy and the 
complete success with which the civilised world has been kept 
in ignorance of the operations. At the end of March comes the 
great news of the capture of Adrianople by the Bulgarians and 
Servians—a glorious episode in the annals of both combatants, 
because if the Turks have lost they have at any rate saved their 
honour. The gallant and determined defence of Ghazi Shukri 
Pasha will live in history, together with the notable feat of arms 
of the conquerors. Details are lacking at the moment of writing, 
though it is believed that the Bulgarian General Staff, ably sup- 
ported by the Servians, concentrated all efforts since the resump- 
tion of hostilities on securing this prize. The Turkish garrison 
is stated to have consisted of 60,000 men with 300 field- and 
45 machine-guns. This great modern fortress was regularly 
invested by the enemy under the command of General Ivanoff— 
the siege beginning on October 18—and during the latter phase 
of the war, according to the Times military correspondent, the 
mission of the other armies was to prevent any interruption of 
the siege, which they effectually did. At Easter there seems 
to have been a general attack on Adrianople, presumably reduced 
to sore straits, which was successful, and on March 26 Shukri 
Pasha surrendered to General Ivanoff. Meanwhile the brilliant 
capture of Janina in the beginning of March by the Greeks, who 
have highly distinguished themselves throughout the war, and 
the surrender of Djavid Pasha and a large Turkish force to the 
Servians afford further evidence of the invincibility of the allies, 
of whom little Montenegro alone Has failed to gain her objective: 
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Scutari, which, however, the Powers have decided to incorporate 
in a new autonomous Albania. 


TuE tension on this question between Russia and Austria-Hungary 
appears to have abated, each side having made concessions to 
the other, and both Governments having shown 
praiseworthy self-restraint and moderation. The 
Powers would now like the belligerents to throw down their 
arms and appeal to their superior wisdom to apportion the spoils 
at a solemn Conference. But the Bulgarian guns are still booming 
away at Tchataldja, and it is not known how far the spirit of 
accommodation prevails among those who have borne the brunt 
of a bloody war, for which the conspicuous lack of European 
foresight bears its share of responsibility. One great tragedy 
has overshadowed the close of this struggle, namely, the assassina- 
tion of King George of Greece, the brother of Queen Alexandra, 
who was shot by some degenerate as he was strolling about 
Salonika, where he had taken up his abode since it fell into the 
hands of his gallant subjects, and lived a simple, unostentatious 
existence, taking his walks abroad without any precautions, to 
the great anxiety of his Ministers and Courtiers. He died at 
once, and he cannot be said to have been unfortunate in the 
moment of his death, for he lived to be associated with the realisa- 
tion of Greek aspirations, and his wisdom in supporting the great 
statesmen to whom the regeneration of modern Greece is so 
largely due, and the gallantry of his own family, headed by a 
brilliant soldier, the Crown Prince, must have made King George’s 
dying thoughts happy. In this country the utmost sympathy 
has been expressed for the Greek people in the affliction they 
have sustained, and a further opportunity has been afforded us 
of showing the profound affection with which Queen Alexandra 
is regarded throughout the United Kingdom and the British 
Empire. We cannot help feeling that with the dangerous tendency 
of maniacs in search of self-advertisement to strike at heads of 
State that the Press should seriously consider the undesirability 
of giving publicity to the names of these dastards, as indeed of 
other outragemongers who live for the purpose of keeping in or 
getting into the limelight. It is difficult to get an agreement 
among newspapers about anything, but it should be possible 
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for concerted action in order to prevent this most loathsome 
form of advertisement. 


Tu domestic kaleidoscope revolves so rapidly that it is quite 
impossible for a monthly observer to keep pace with its revolu- 
tions. Periods of apathy and excitement alternate 
ADebtof. 
Sine in such a manner as to render the observations of 
to-day stale, flat, and unprofitable to-morrow, so 
we apologise in advance to our readers if comments written at 
the end of March are already out of date at the beginning of April. 
Parliament resumed its wearisome labours on March 6 (after a 
cruelly brief adjournment), when some necessary business was 
hustled through in the familiar Asquith manner, inter alia a 
humiliating “‘ climb down” by the Government, who had unsuc- 
cessfully tried to bluff the House of Lords over their own Railways 
Bill, which it will be remembered was founded upon the compro- 
mise between the railway companies and the Government which 
terminated the famous strike in August 1911, it being agreed that 
the costly concessions of the companies under pressure of the 
Government should to some extent be recouped by increased 
rates and freights. When this Bill came before the House of 
Commons all the vote-catchers were on the war-path. Ministers 
capitulated after their wont, and a limit of five years was intro- 
duced in violation of the compact between the Government and 
the Companies, which was unlimited as regards time. This was 
so dishonourable a proceeding that even the Prime Minister on 
reconsideration could not defend it, and as the House of Lords 
insisted on striking out the time limit, Mr. Asquith moved that 
the deletion of that clause should be agreed to, and the Govern- 
ment Bill was thus restored to its original form. The Coalition 
barks but rarely bites, and though there was plenty of barking on 
the present occasion, the Lords for once gained the day—people 
can only gain the day by standing to their guns—and thus one 
small Ministerial “‘ debt of honour” has been redeemed. On 
the other hand, the Lords found themselves, or deemed themselves, 
constrained to surrender over the Trade Unions Bill, in which 
they had inserted an amendment prohibiting the employment of 
Trade Union funds in the publication of a political newspaper 
unless such action was approved on a ballot by a majority of the 
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members voting. The Attorney-General moved to disagree with 
this excellent amendment. The Opposition acquiesced rather 
than lose a Bill which is regarded as useful in other respects and 
which undoubtedly the Unionist members on the Committee suc- 
ceeded in licking into some sort of shape. The Lords acquiesced 
in the Opposition’s acquiescence. Nevertheless the result is regret- 
table, as unfortunate working men are now liable to have their 
hard-earned savings squandered by an ambitious caucus without 
their consent in a form of investment in which probably more 
money is lost per annum than in any other, except possibly theatres. 


On the following day, March 7—the dates are interesting as indi- 
cating our Parliamentary Rakes’ Progress—Parliament was 
prorogued “with the ancient and picturesque 
ceremonies,” but it was only prorogued over a 
week-end, as our jaded legislators reassembled for 
another session on Monday, March 10, when once again, with 
the usual ceremonial, the King in person, accompanied by the 
Queen, opened Parliament for the express purpose of enabling a 
detestable, detested, and despised Government to place on the 
Statute Book behind the backs of the people measures which are 
equally unpopular and odious, conspicuous among them being 
the Bill to establish civil war in Ireland and the “‘ meanest measure” 
to despoil the Welsh Church in order to gratify hostile Taber- 
nacles. His Majesty wore his Crown—a practice abandoned in 
the reign of Queen Victoria and now happily revived. If we may 
respectfully say so, the more the Crown is in evidence in these 
evil days the better for the nation and the Empire. We know 
that his Majesty, like some of his illustrious predecessors, is 
surrounded by a zareba of false and treacherous counsellors— 
Bismarck, who was an expert in such matters, told the world that 
it was easier to mislead a Sovereign than a Parliament, which is 
saying a great deal—who tell King George the same falsehoods 
that they tell the people; but we may console ourselves by looking 
forward to the time when they will be found out by both and sent 
about their business. The enlightenment of the nation as to 
the character of the men composing the Cabinet is proceeding 
apace. As the French say, “La verité est en marche.” Let 
us hope it will reach the most exalted quarters. Nothing was 
more striking and encouraging on the opening day than the 
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popular ovation to the King and Queen, whose ungrudging devo- 
tion to their duties give their Majesties an ever-increasing hold 
on the affection of their subjects. The only contretemps of the 
function was a minor misfortune to the equipage of the German 
Ambassador, upon which superstitious persons have founded 
portentous prophecies. The Speech from the Throne opened 
with a touching reference to the fact that the day was “ the 
fiftieth anniversary of the marriage of my parents,” the King 
adding: “I cannot forego the opportunity of expressing for 
My dear Mother and Myself our grateful sense of the devoted 
affection of the nation which it has been Her happiness to enjoy 
for so many years and which remains to console and support Her 
in Her abiding sorrow.” Relations with Foreign Powers con- 
tinued to be friendly. Last December an armistice had been 
arranged between the belligerent Governments in South-East 
Europe, which chose London as the place for their peace nego- 
tiations, “‘ and I welcomed the delegates who were sent for that 
purpose and gave them every facility that was in My power.” 


AFTER an expression of regret at their failure to agree and con- 
sequent continuance of the war, the Royal Speech referred to 
Stina the earnest desire of the Great Powers to prevent 
Dominions ‘he conflict from spreading and to see it termi- 

nated as soon as possible. ‘“‘ The possible develop- 
ments of the war and the changes that must result from it cannot 
be without interest for the Great Powers who are neutral and 
were parties to the Treaty of Berlin.” The British Government 
had especially through the Ambassadors in London “ kept in 
close touch and co-operation with the other Powers in the 
endeavours, in which all have shared, to preserve concerted view 
and action, and to establish agreement on all points on which 
differences might arise between any of them.” A large measure 
of success had been achieved, agreement having been reached 
in principle “ on matters of the greatest importance,” though 


some were still under discussion, and hope was expressed that a 
complete understanding amongst the Great Powers with a bene- 
ficent influence on the conclusion of the war might be attained. 
There were likewise appropriate references to the visit of the 
Canadian Prime Minister (Mr. Borden) and several of his col- 
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leagues to this country, as also to that of the New Zealand Minister 
of Defence. This is a decided improvement, as nothing was more 
conspicuous, taking the Royal Speeches from the Throne during 
the earlier days of the Radical régime, than the niggardly references 
to the Oversea Dominions, in which his Majesty is known to 
take the keenest personal interest, as, unlike his Ministers, he 
has seen them with his own eyes and realises their possibilities. 
Now that the Cabinet feel that their skins are involved in the 
perilous plight to which they have reduced the country by deli- 
berately and wilfully neglecting the safety of the State by sea, 
by land and overhead, and are constrained to go whining round 
the Dominions in whose faces doors used to be “‘ banged, barred 
and bolted,” the Royal Speech, for all the political part of which 
Ministers are responsible, strikes a different note, which, however 
tardy, is none the less welcome and will be duly appreciated 
throughout the Empire. Upon Imperial Defence there is the 
following paragraph : 

I am confident that such an exchange of views between members of its responsible 
Governments will promote the solidarity of the Empire. The recent gift of a battleship 
by the Malay States, the ready consent of the New Zealand Government to the retention 
in the North Sea Fleet of the battleship contributed by them, the steady progress 
towards the establishment of the Australian Fleet, and the discussions now proceeding 
in the Canadian Parliament on matters of defence, testify to the universal desire within 
the Empire for the maintenance of common safety. 

Then followed a reference to India which we may be equally sure 
was spoken from the heart : 

In my Indian Empire, on the 23rd December, at the ceremony of the State entry 
into Delhi, a wicked attempt was made on the life of my Governor-General and Viceroy. 
Through the mercy of Divine Providence the plot failed in its full intent, but I deeply 
regret that innocent lives were sacrificed and that the Viceroy was gravely wounded. The 
fortitude of the Viceroy and Lady Hardinge, and the disciplined courage of all the officers 
of Government, have my warmest admiration. I gratefully acknowledge the expressions 


of sympathetic loyalty which the crime has evoked from the ruling chiefs and from all 
classes of my Indian subjects. 


This part of the Royal speech closed with a reference to the 
Commission now perambulating India, from all accounts with 
the most disastrous results owing to its personnel 
and procedure, and the only satisfactory an- 
nouncement that could be made with regard to 
this maladroit body is that its labours had been wound up 
and that its members had returned to the various places they 
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came from. There are, needless to say, able and admirable 
members on this Commission, but they can do practically nothing 
to counteract the mischief of intriguing and idiotic colleagues. 
The legislative programme as adumbrated in the Speech from 
the Throne contained no surprises, the gist lying in the following 
paragraph: “ The attention of Parliament will again be asked 
to the measures in regard to which there was disagreement between 
the two Houses last Session.” The plain English of this is that 
the Bill to place the loyal population of Northern Ireland under 
the heel of the Molly Maguires, which is the price of the retention 
of office by Toe-the-line Asquith and Co., will again be brought 
forward and without serious discussion will be registered by the 
Coalition Caucus, without the faintest regard to the feelings of 
either the Irish or the English towards this preposterous and 
utterly impossible measure. Ditto as regards the Welsh Dis- 
establishment Bill, which is simply a sop to the social envy of the 
more uncivilised elements in Wales. A measure to facilitate land 
purchase in Ireland, which has been deliberately obstructed by 
Mr. Birrell and his task-masters, was also mentioned among the 
legislative items, together with a bounty or subsidy from the 
Imperial Exchequer to the Government of the Sudan, “ for 
ensuring the prosperity of that territory and the development 
therein of the industry of cotton growing.” As the prosperity of 
a large part of Lancashire depends on the amount of raw cotton 
available, and as what Free Traders call “‘ the natural supplies ” 
are relatively shrinking, protective measures must be taken in the 
interests of the county palatine, which returns a large number of 
Radical Members to Parliament. We entirely approve of the 
method and of the principle, but we desire to see them extended to 
other great industries which under the stress of foreign competition 
are lagging in the race, and especially is it important to preserve 
all the preferences we now enjoy throughout the British Empire, 
which we can only hope to retain by a policy of Imperial reciprocity. 


TsE protection of the raw material of Cottonopolis by a Cobdenite 

Government is none the less a sensible measure because it is 
' calculated to make Richard Cobden turn in his 

Protection of 

Lancashire 2t2ve and to convince him that Free Trade was a 

colossal fallacy. The Speech also contained the 

usual promise of a Bill “ for the better: care and control of the 
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feeble-minded,” of which we are, however, not likely to hear 
very much more, as any serious measure of this character might 
conceivably restrict certain parliamentary activities. There was 
likewise a suggestion of an Education Bill, upon which the Wind- 
bag on the Woolsack has been making the same amorphous speeches 
which he used to devote to the “ nation in arms.” But the only 
item that interests the Coalition in the legislative menu is “a 
Bill for the prevention of plural voting at parliamentary elections.” 
Our opponents are of opinion that if they can manage to jockey 
through a measure of disfranchisement without any redistribu- 
tion they will be able, while maintaining the most glaring electoral 
anomalies, to transfer a useful number of seats from the Unionist 
to the Marconi party. The Debate on the Address followed the 
usual course, though it was perhaps more humdrum and lifeless 
than ever, for the simple reason that not only is the country almost 
sick unto death of politics, but the politicians themselves are 
hopelessly stale and cannot conceal their boredom. Two mushroom 
barons, Lords Aberconway and Ashton of Hyde, ornaments of 
the Radical Plutocracy, respectively moved and seconded the 
Address in reply to the Speech in the House of Lords, after which 
Lord Lansdowne roamed in graceful and decorous fashion over 
the field of politics, followed by the newly created Marquis of 
Crewe, K.G., who was even more dreary and inarticulate than 
ever. Happily, the debate was over in three hours. There was 
slightly more stir and animation in the Commons, but not very 
much. Mr. G. Collins, a youthful Democrat suitably arrayed in 
a Court dress, and Mr. F. Maclaren, ditto ditto, were the mover 
and seconder respectively. Mr. Bonar Law succeeded in making, 
what one would have thought impossible after the strain of the 
past year, a fresh and effective speech, to which we only wish we 
were able to do justice. He showed a remarkable capacity for 
discussing every question, great and small, and for placing topics 
in their proper perspective. He was equally at home on Foreign 
affairs, Imperial Defence, the Fiscal system, cotton growing in 
the Sudan, and the sugar-beet industry, 


te which I attach a great and perhaps, though I do not think so, an exaggerated 
importance. ... I have thought for a long time that the Government of this country 
ought long ago to have done something to try to establish that industry. I remember 
that the Prime Minister on the occasion of a debate in connection with the Sugar 
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Convention expressed his sympathy with this object. I think it is precisely the kind 
of industry which is now necessary in this country, and I hope the Government will tell 
us that they are prepared to do something to help in establishing this industry in the 
United Kingdom. 


Ir we single out this passage from the speech of the Leader 
of the Opposition it is not because it is the most important, 
The but rather because it indicates useful constructive 
Preamble” Hort. If Lord Denbigh obtains the support 

which his unremitting labours deserve in this 
excellent cause, we should be able to force the hands of our 
contemptible Cabinet and compel them to promote an industry 
for which many parts of this country are eminently fitted. Mr. 
Bonar Law also recurred to one of his favourite subjects, namely, 
the Government’s debt of honour to carry out the Preamble of 
the Parliament Act and reform the House of Lords, to which 
there was no allusion in the Royal Speech. “ By not including 
it in the programme for this session the Government have openly 
abandoned the only argument on which they excused their delay 
in not dealing with it simultaneously with the relations between 
the two Houses. They told us then that they could not deal with 
the reform of the Second Chamber till they had obtained the 
leverage which the Parliament Act would give them. And now 
what are they doing? They have given up the lever even if 
they introduce a Bill next year. They cannot use the Parliament 
Act to carry it through because there is no time before another 
election.” Mr. Asquith as usual was furious and futile, contenting 
himself with the statement: “‘ Not only are we under a distinct 
obligation’ to fulfil this intention, but we have the strongest 
possible interest in doing so. Does anybody think it is to our 
interest as a Government and our interest as a party indefinitely 
to postpone the reconstitution of the Second Chamber?” &c. 
&c. To add insult to injury, at a later date (March 12) Mr. 
Herbert Samuel—so much in view at the present time as Post- 
master-General—was put up to declare that the Government 
really had a scheme for reforming the House of Lords within 
the lifetime of the present Parliament; they would create a 
Second Chamber with no vestige of the hereditary principle and 
in no circumstances would they restore the veto. Our readers 
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may judge for themselves by Mr. Herbert Samuel’s performances 
during the last year on Marconi matters—which after all are 
within his own Department—as to the value of any statement 
he may make in the House of Commons. We shall believe 
in the Government Bill for reforming the House of Lords when 
we see it, or rather when it becomes law, as we quite conceive 
that it might be mentioned in Speech after Speech from the 
Throne, and even attain the honour of a second reading in several 
successive sessions in the House of Commons, but that would 
not indicate any intention on the part of Ministers to place it 
upon the Statute Book. Indeed, considering the insatiable greed 
of the Radical plutocracy for every form of honour, especially 
hereditary honours, and considering that they pay the piper 
of the Party and are consequently able to call the tune, we do 
not for a moment imagine that Mr. Asquith, even were he sincere 
(of which there is no evidence), would be able to carry any such 
measure as that foreshadowed by the egregious Postmaster- 
General. The ominous silence which the latter’s announcement 
caused on the Radical benches could almost be heard in the 
Press Gallery. 


Ir is unfortunate that the Labour Party should have sunk into 
being a sort of “ tame cat” to the Coalition, content to lap up 
The Labour whatever milk Radical Whips may place in its 
Party saucer. Every now and then a Labour member 

breaks loose and shows himself to be worthy of 
a better fate than hanging on to the coat-tails of an Elibank, an 
Oilybank, or an Illingworth. The discussion on the Address 
initiated by Mr. Snowden (March 13) on the condition of the 
people was painfully interesting, even though his picture was 
over-coloured and the remedies calculated to aggravate the 
disease. The proper function of the Labour Party, if it 
is to be worthy of its name, is to keep Labour questions 
before Parliament—always remembering, however, what many 
so-called spokesmen of Labour forget, that working men are 
citizens like other classes of the community and that citizenship, 
as Lord Roberts so eloquently preaches, implies duties and obli- 
gations as well as rights and privileges. What we complain of 
in the Labour Party—and we do not believe that on their present 
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lines they will long impose on the masses—is that, speaking 
generally, they fail in all their duties to those to whom they 
owe their political existence by allowing parliamentary energies 
to be absorbed in measures utterly useless and distasteful to 
the masses, such as Home Rule and Welsh Disestablishment, 
which are exclusively middle-class movements. In other words, 
the so-called Labour Party are rapidly becoming the tools of 
the Radical plutocracy, who seek to divert attention from their 
economic and political misdeeds by arousing bitter class-hatreds 
against other forms of plutocracy less plutocratic than themselves. 
Mr. Snowden may exaggerate in the distressing disclosures he 
made to the House of Commons as to the poverty-stricken 
condition of the poor in this prosperous paradise of free 
imports daily hymned by the Radical millionaire press. It is 
no doubt delightful to think of Cobdenite cotton lords, Cocoa 
magnates, chemical manufacturers, and soap-boilers overflowing 
with money. They present, however, a strange and perilous 
contrast to their less-favoured countrymen, and if England is 
the heaven of the Radical plutocrat it is something approaching 
the purgatory of the victims of that plutocrat in whose interests 
wages are deliberately and artificially kept down by our cruel, 
cold-blooded Cobdenite system, which, as we know from the 
Life of Cobden, emanated from the same class who are now con- 
centrating their vast accumulated—and in some respects ill- 
gotten—wealth in upholding it. 


Mr. SNowDEN’s picture of the present plight of the poor may 
be usefully compared with the remarkable article elsewhere 
= from the pen of Lord William Cecil, who writes 
Unionist 
Attitude with rare knowledge and sympathy, and is entirely 
free from any class-prejudice in his diagnosis of 
the situation. It is a peculiar satisfaction to us to publish this 
paper in the National Review, which is identified in the minds of 
some with the ridiculous idea that the whole duty of Govern- 
ment and politicians is to consecrate their attention to external 
problems, to Imperial problems, to National Defence, and generally 
to those matters which may be comprised under the heading Pres- 
tige. The present number contains abundant evidence of the im- 
mense importance we necessarily attach to maintaining our position 
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among the Great Powers, to the development of Imperial resources, 
and to the supreme question of the safety of the State—subjects 
which are woefully neglected by too many politicians of all parties ; 
but at the same time we have always acknowledged that among 
the most vital problems is the condition of the great mass of the 
people, upon whose health, physique, efficiency, character, and 
general well-being our very existence depends. We share to the 
full the anxieties expressed by Mr. Snowden and Lord William 
Cecil as to the crisis in the condition of the people, which 
finds vent in frequent outbursts of irrepressible discontent. 
Without advocating universal panaceas, we attribute no incon- 
siderable part of the present misery to the sweating system 
miscalled Free Trade, and we are encouraged in this belief because, 
so far as we can gather, in spite of the falsehoods concocted on 
the premises of the Cobdenite press and the faked foreign telegrams 
they publish to dupe their innocent readers, the economic outlook 
in England to-day is infinitely worse than that in any progressive 
Protectionist country, for the simple reason that, whereas here 
there is nothing to compensate the wage-earners for the increased 
cost of living, elsewhere the available evidence shows that increased 
wages have counteracted, and in many cases more than counter- 
acted, increased prices. Therefore, whereas our people are 
decidedly worse off than they were, the people of progressive 
Protectionist countries are at least as well off and in many cases 
better off. Surely on the face of it that is a complete and crushing 
condemnation of the British fiscal system of unrestricted free 
imports, and those who sincerely have national interests at heart, 
whatever their political denomination, should join hands for the 
purpose of trying a serious experiment in Tariff Reform, even 
though it be disapproved by the Cadburys, the Brunners, the 
Rowntrees, the Raphaels, the Isaacs, the Samuels, the Montagus, 
the Monds, the Levers, the Liptons, the De Forests, the Speyers, the 
Meyers, and all the various organs they may openly or privily control. 


Mr. SNowDEN’s amendment expressed regret that in view of 
“the existing industrial and social conditions of large masses of 
The Tame the people arising from a deplorable insufficiency 


Cat of wages, which has persisted notwithstanding the 
sustained prosperity as reflected in the statistics 
of Trade and Employment and a great expansion of national 
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wealth, conditions which have been aggravated by a considerable 
increase in the cost of living,” the Speech from the Throne made 
no mention of legislation to secure a minimum living wage or 
the nationalisation of land, railways, mines, and other monopoliesy 
While, as we have said, the Labour Party as a whole presents the 
appearance of a Coalition “tame cat,” individual Members are 
unwearying in proclaiming their independence, though it must 
be said that it generally peters out before any Division in which 
the fate of our Marconi Ministry is at stake. Mr. Snowden 
admitted that his proposals were drastic and far-reaching and 
might even be deemed “ an impossible task in the Session, which 
is already considerably curtailed at the commencement.” Speak- 
ing “‘ on behalf of the Labour Party,” his answer to such criticisms 
was, in the first place, “‘ that we accept no responsibility for the 
legislative programme which the Government have thought fit 
to submit to the House. We are here to seize every opportunity 
to bring on the attention of the House what we think is the 
most urgent and pressing of all questions, that is, the poverty 
condition of a large part of our people. We have been sent 
here for that purpose, and we should be unworthy of the con- 
fidence of our constituents if we were willing to admit that any 
Session of Parliament should pass without making some large 
contribution to the treatment of the social problem.” To the 
eyes of bewildered onlookers Mr. Snowden’s observations are a 
vote of censure on the past and present policy of the Labour 
Party, of which, at any rate for this occasion, he was the avowed 
spokesman. As we have suggested, the Labour Party, so far 
from consecrating their lives to the problems of the poor, have 
subordinated everything to the business of keeping in office a 
Government for whose political programme they repudiate all 
responsibility. What use are such measures as the Parliament 
Act, Home Rule, or Welsh Disestablishment to the men who have 
sent the Labour Party to Parliament? and what serious efforts 
have the Labour Party made to prevent the parliamentary 
machine from being monopolised in manufacturing these measures, 
which are not intended to do anybody any good, but merely to 
gratify certain social animosities and to place the country under 
the heels of an autocracy financed by Radical plutocrats, many 
of them of alien origin? What do the gentlemen from Germany 
or Austria or Switzerland care about the well-being of the British 
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working classes so long as they are able to make colossal fortunes 
and secure the titles for which Radical plutocrats are at all 
times prepared to sell their souls ? 

Way does the Labour Party tolerate a programme it condemns ? 
Why does it support the enemies of its own class? It is all very 
well for Mr. Snowden to tell us that he and his 
friends, “‘ are not responsible for our present parlia- 
mentary procedure and present parliamentary 
-machinery.” They are responsible, because on a 
hundred occasions the Labour Party has held the balance of 
political power in the House of Commons, and was therefore in a 
position to bring such pressure to bear as Governments rarely 
resist. It is not open to them to represent the House of Commons 
as controlled by classes to which they do not belong simply 
because they have missed or mis-used their opportunities. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Snowden, “the session which has just concluded was, 
I believe, the longest on record, and the output of legislation one 
of the most meagre. I think it is perfectly obvious to everybody 
that the present parliamentary machinery is not competent to 
deal with the work which the country expects Parliament to do.” 
Every year new functions were being imposed upon Parliament 
and new demands made upon it, but the machinery, being out 
of date, was unequal to perform them. 


Alternative 
to 
Parliament 


I anticipate that very serious and lamentable results are going to follow from this 
inability of Parliament to satisfy those demands. The failure of Parliament to meet 
those demands is, I am afraid, bringing representative government and representative 
institutions into disrepute, and that can only have one result. If the people lose faith 
in Parliament, they will turn to other methods to try to remedy their grievances and 
to improve their conditions, and if Parliament fails, then the country will be given 
over to a condition of anarchy. I, as one who is a Constitutionalist before all else, 
will deplore deeply such a result as that. 


There are plenty of people at the present day who are prepared 
to “ deplore ” this, that, or the other, but the question is, what 
are the deplorers doing to remedy what they “deplore”? We 
may ask, what have the Labour Party done to make the parlia- 
mentary machine more efficient for the purposes which they 
profess to have at heart? So far as we know, the principal 
social reform with which they are identified and for which they 
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must be held largely responsible is the payment of Members of 
Parliament. That is a poor record with which to go before an 
outraged and poverty-stricken people, who have had this further 
burden cast upon them by their own friends. In a curious passage 
Mr. Snowden himself referred, by way of contrasting the state 
of the poor with the expenditure of the well-to-do, to a newspaper 
statement “ that members of this House spent last session £8000 
upon wines. Taking the number at 400, that works out at 
something like 10s. per week—double the sum that two million 
of families in this country can afford to spend on food.” The 
arithmetic is perhaps somewhat hazy, for if the speaker means 


to suggest that only 400 Members of Parliament drink wine we 
cannot follow him. 


Wuat would be even more interesting were the figures available 
would be a comparison of the amount of the House of Commons 
Lif wine bill before and after the payment of members 

“Swank? likewise the cigar consumption during those 

different periods. Labour members are very 
fond of bringing direct questions home to other portions 
of the community, but considering that they are indis- 
tinguishable in nine cases out of ten from ordinary Radicals, 
it would be interesting to know whether they set as bad an 
example as in many cases Radicals undoubtedly do. It is a 
notorious fact and is a matter of general comment at the present 
time, if any comment unsupported by sworn affidavits be per- 
missible, that one distinguishing trait of the Radical politician, 
especially of prominent Radical politicians, is that in a homely 
phrase, “‘ he does himself devilish well.” He leads a life of 
“swank.” Passing to the terms of the amendment, Mr. Snowden 
referred to the “ almost unparalleled trade prosperity,” which 
was greater than we had enjoyed for nearly fifty years. As the 
Westminster Gazette talks of little else, we are quite prepared to 
accept the fact, though we fancy that even on figures other 
countries have enjoyed even more unparalleled trade prosperity. 
Mr. Snowden’s point, however, was “‘ that the advantages of this 
trade boom, of this great increase in the amount of wealth which 
is being produced, are not being generally shared, and that the 
advantages are going to a relatively small number of our people, 
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and that those by whose labour this wealth is mainly created are 
reaping practically nothing of the increased fruits of their labour.” 


Tue speaker admitted that the condition of the working people 
to-day, deplorable as it was, could not be improved under existing 
economic conditions. To that we entirely agree, 
though we may be thinking of different things. 
As he said, “If it is not possible for the wage-earners to get 
advances in wages and other improvements in their conditions 
at a time when the figures of unemployment have touched the 
lowest point, and when in many of our great industries there is 
a demand for labour that cannot be supplied—if it is not possible 
for organised labour and for the wage-earners to wring a higher 
remuneration for their labour under such unusually favourable 
conditions to them, then it is not possible that they can do so 
under what I describe as existing economic conditions.”’ Accord- 
ing to the latest figures in England and Wales alone, “ nearly 
seven hundred thousand persons on any one day are in receipt of 
Poor Law relief. That means that in the last year, 1912... 
a year when the figures of our foreign trade showed an increase 
of nearly one hundred millions sterling over the figures of the 
previous year, we had something like, and certainly not less 
than three million persons, different persons, who at one time or 
another had to apply for Poor Law relief.” Then again, look at 
the housing accommodation of the people, of whom not less than 
one-fourth lived under conditions “ described officially as over- 
crowding. As a result of those bad housing conditions we have 
a death-rate amongst the poor which is from two to four times 
higher than the death-rate among the well-to-do.” In his own 
borough of Blackburn, a typical industrial town, the death-rate 
of children in the poorest ward was three or four times greater 
than the death-rate among the better-off part of the population ; 
while budgets taken in different parts of the country showed that 
wages were too small to enable parents to buy milk for their 
young children. Board of Trade figures showed that 32 per cent. 
of adult men were in receipt of wages of less than 25s. per week. 
The speaker incidentally exploded the Lancashire legend of 
which we hear so much, to the effect that the working men are so 
prodigiously prosperous that they won’t allow the ark of the 
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covenant—Cobdenism—to be tampered with. “‘ Take the greatest 
of our manufacturing industries, the cotton trade, a well-organised 
trade, where Trade Unionism has almost become a tradition, and 
what do we find there? We find that in that well-organised and 
relatively well-paid trade 21 per cent. of the adult labour for 
full time earn less than £1 a week, and that in that same trade 
48 per cent. of the adult men were in receipt of wages for full- 
time work of less than 25s. per week.” Twenty-two per cent. of 
the general labourers earned less than £1 a week and more than 
50 per cent. of them were in receipt of wages of less than 25s. a 
week. It was in contrast to this that Mr. Snowden made his 
illuminating observation concerning the consumption of wine by 
our democratic House of Commons. 


But besides being a boom year, last year was a time of grave 
industrial unrest. According to the Board of Trade the aggregate 
Strikes increase of wages was £7,000,000, but in the course 

of that year forty million working days were lost 
by strikes. Taking the average wage at 4s. a day, this meant a 
loss of wages of £8,000,000. Then there was the burden on the 
Trade Union funds ; so we have on the one side of the account a 
gain in wages of £7,000,000, and on the other side of the account 
a loss in wages of £8,000,000, while Mr. Snowden estimated “ they 
probably spent not far less from Trade Union and other sources.” 
On the same calculation during the past ten years £18,000,000 
had been lost in strikes with the object of raising wages. “‘ Wages 
have risen slightly during the past few years, but they are prac- 
tically to-day where they were twelve or thirteen years ago.” 
That was not all, for while nominal wages remained practically 
the same, their purchasing power had declined. The Board of 
Trade had supplied figures upon the increase of prices of articles 
in common use during the last five years, comparing the prices 
of 1907 with those of 1912. On fifteen selected articles which 
should enter into every working man’s family budget the speaker 
found that there had been an average increase of 29 per cent. 
If coal were added there would be an average increase of 34 per 
cent. ‘‘ Wages have remained at practically the same, but the 
purchasing power of the labourer’s pound a week is 34 per cent. 
less as compared with five years ago. It is worth only something 
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like 14s.” Were they not justified, with such facts before them, 
in dwelling on the “ deplorable insufficiency of wages” and in 
pointing out that large masses of his Majesty’s subjects had no 
share whatever in the general trade prosperity. Mr. Snowden 
also called attention to another suggestive fact. The figures were 
confined to our foreign trade and showed an increase of £100,000,000 
last year over the preceding year, but there were no comparative 
figures as to our home trade. “ The Leader of the Opposition 
stated the other day, and I think he was quite right, that the 
volume and the value of our home trade are very much larger 
than the volume and the value of our foreign trade.” From this 
the speaker drew the inference that he was safe in affirming that 
there would be a much larger increase than a hundred million 
pounds available for distribution produced last year. 


Bor is this a safe inference in the face of the manifest decline in 
the purchasing power of our people? The foreign trade has 
increased through the prosperity of Protectionist 
communities, which is so great that they have been 
compelled to buy largely from us as home production in certain 
lines could not keep pace with home consumption. Moreover, 
there has been a great export of capital from this country—not 
a very healthy indication, even though it may have taken the 
form of a temporary boom in the export of goods. We, on the 
other hand, are surely suffering from under-consumption owing 
to stagnant wages and increased prices, so the normal analogy 
of the home and foreign trade may not hold good. Mr. Snowden 
enquired as to where all our prosperity had gone as so little of it 
had reached the working classes, and he answered himself by 
saying that “it went to a few people.” Curiosity might be 
satisfied by reference to the financial newspapers or the financial 
pages of ordinary daily papers. One textile firm had last week 
announced a dividend of 50 per cent. and placed nearly £250,000 
to its reserve funds, while the Daily Mail had stated that the 
figures of certain Lancashire cotton-spinning concerns showed 
an average profit in 1912 twenty times more than in the preceding 
year. On this we would ask our readers a plain question: When 
working men hear such statements, read such statements and 
know them to be correct, is it surprising that they should murmur ? 
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During a “ period of prosperity ” there has been no appreciable 
increase in their own wages, but profits in much-advertised cotton 
concerns are twenty times what they were! We live in an age of 
advertisement and only big things are talked about; nothing 
is said of the innumerable struggling businesses in which sleepless 
efforts are made that both ends may meet and full employment 
may be continued, wages and salaries maintained. They have 
no knowledge of the burden which the Insurance Act, for example, 
casts on large and small employers, coupled with innumerable other 
impositions which have grown of late years, which have made 
the management of many concerns almost impossible, though 
their reputation depends on keeping up appearances and on 
pretending to share the prosperity which has gone to the privileged 
few who are not the Tory dukes or feudal squires who fill the lurid 
imaginations of Labour members, but Radical billionaires who 
are making money hand over fist while their employees remain 
precisely where they were. 


Mr. SNowDEN recited the prodigious returns in many industries 
(largely controlled by gentlemen who now belong to the Lloyd 
George nobility) and were securing dividends of 25 
to 50 per cent. and piling up huge reserves. ‘“ For 
what purpose are they being piled up? What 
is going to be the position of the wage-earning class when 
trade declines? They are making no reserves. Within a 
fortnight of the beginning of a period of bad trade you will 
have the returns of pauperism increasing; there will be pro- 
cessions of unemployed in your streets; the ery of the hungry 
will be heard throughout the land, and the employers will 
have these huge reserves in order to fight the working people 
and to compel them to submit to a reduction of wages.” Yes, 
and among those whom the people will turn and rend will not 
only be political charlatans of the Lloyd George and Churchill 
type, who have tomahawked their way to place and power by 
exploiting for their own political and personal purposes the 
exasperation of less fortunate sections of the community than 
themselves, but likewise the Labour Party, who during the period © 
of prosperity were content to say ditto to the Radical plutocracy 
who controlled, inspired, and financed a Coalition Government of 
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Toe-the-liners—who consented to attach themselves to the chariot 
wheels of opulent Cobdenites many of whom made fortunes out 
of various forms of Protection while preaching Free Trade for 
other people. It will be no defence in those days that occasionally 
a Snowden or a Barnes, a Ramsay MacDonald or a Keir Hardie, 
uplifted his voice in Parliament and, when there was not the 
faintest chance of his views being listened to or his proposals 
accepted, called attention to the truly deplorable condition in 
which great masses of our people pass their lives. Mr. Snowden 
is a professed Constitutionalist who would deplore the substitution 
of anarchy for Parliament; but if the truth may be told, of all 
the disappointments which the poor, the real poor, the non- 
political poor, have suffered in our time, none has been more 
bitter than the total failure of the Labour Party to make their 
needs effectively known, coupled as it has been by an unholy 
and unnatural combination between Trade Union Mandarins 
and the Radical Party, to prevent social questions from being 
properly ventilated and dealt with by Parliament lest hard- 
fisted Radical millionaires might find the formation of trusts 
and combines more difficult than it is to-day, and lest Noncon- 
formist malice should be baulked of its long-cherished ambition 
of levelling the Church with the dust and middle-class anarchists 
be robbed of the prospect of dismembering the United Kingdom. 


NEEDLESS to say, Mr. Snowden got little or no change from the 
prosperous plutocrat at the head of the Board of Trade, who is 

sincerely convinced that nothing can be seriously 
», amiss With any portion of the community so long 

as Mr. Sydney Buxton retains his present office. 
It was the kind of speech that is kept permanently on tap on the 
Treasury Bench to meet all conceivable contingencies. According 
to this great, wise and eminent statesman there had been an 
improvement in wages in recent years, unfortunately absorbed 
by the increased cost of living, but the phenomenon had 
been world-wide “and nothing had been done to aggravate 
it in this country.” Misstatement of facts by his Majesty’s 
Ministers are nowso much the order of the day as to excite small 
attention, so perhaps it is hardly worth pointing out that this 
particular phenomenon of the absorption of increased wages by 
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increased prices is peculiar to this country, as the condition of 
Germany and the United States shows. It is due to Cobdenism, 
of which Mr. Buxton is a mainstay. The Debate on the Address 
was pronounced by experienced parliamentarians to be more 
lifeless than any within living memory, owing to the general 
satiety of politics and politicians. Lord Robert Cecil made a 
gallant effort to arouse a moribund assembly by a new topic. 
He moved an amendment calling for a reform of the procedure 
of the House of Commons, which he pointed out was rapidly 
losing prestige under the present régime. He quoted Mr. 
Asquith’s declaration, which is fully worthy of Mr. Ure— 
the George Washington of the Government—at his best, “I 
think the country respects the House of Commons just as much 
as it ever did.” Upon this Lord Robert Cecil observed’: “I dare 
say that in the serene atmosphere of 10 Downing Street it may 
be true, but I cannot think that any one who looks at the matter 
quite impartially and who is doing his best to divest himself of 
all party questions can really say that the House of Commons 
as a house and as an institution, quite apart from what it is doing, 
occupies the same position in the country as it did twenty years 
ago.” For one thing, Press reports of parliamentary proceedings 
were dwindling, and in more popular journals were frequently 
confined to an “ imaginative summary ” and “ even the speeches 
of members of the Front Opposition Benches are commonly 
reported in a very perfunctory way,” whereas if the same speech 
were delivered by the same man elsewhere it was often much better 
reported. In fact, the platform had become more important 
than Parliament. The attitude of the ordinary man to the 
House of Commons was “ infinitely less respectful” than twenty 
or thirty years ago, “‘ andI must say that if it was not so I should 
think less well of the intelligence of the ordinary person in the 
street and in the railway carriage.” Parliamentary proceedings 
had become a solemn farce; earnest appeals were addressed 
to a House consisting of say twenty members, but when the 
Division came they were inundated by others whom nothing 
could induce to listen to their debates, and who voted simply 
and solely “because one vote would turn the Government 
out and another vote would keep the Government in office.” 
The speaker concluded by proposing the extension of the system 
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of Grand Committees, a subject upon which we naturally have 
no knowledge. Even the Prime Minister, who never attempts 
to conceal his self-satisfaction while sneering at Lord Robert 
Cecil’s “pulpit ideals which we are not always capable of 
realising under the hardy exigencies of daily life” —a singularly 
pertinent observation from the head of a Marconi Ministry— 
deemed discretion the better part of valour and suggested a 


Committee of Enquiry—the invariable remedy of “ Wait and 
See.” 


At the very moment when politics appeared to be duller than 
ditchwater and even ardent Parliamentarians found it difficult to 
affect interest in their proceedings, there occurred 
aliens one of those swift and complete transformations 
Marconi 
Mystery which prevent public life from permanently 
stagnating. The House of Commons suddenly 
found itself switched off dreary, dead-alive, exhausted discussions 
and plunged into a vital, palpitating controversy gathering 
interest day by day. In order to understand this surprising 
turn of the wheel it is necessary to refer to matters connected 
with this Review and its Editor, though we feel sure that our 
readers will believe us when we say that we have no desire to 
thrust either upon them, as the public issues now raised—which 
are what we care about—dwarf all personal questions, and it 
will be understood that if the present writer is constrained to 
obtrude himself it is only by way of illustration. When we last 
went to press the entire Coalition were breathing fire and slaughter 
against any abandoned individual so lost to all sense of decency 
and the respect due to the high-minded statesmen composing 
the Asquith Cabinet as to repeat the very positive and per- 
sistent rumours which have been current from last summer 
onwards (before the Outlook and a fortiori the National Review 
re erred to them) to the effect that certain Ministers had speculated 
in Marconi shares during the negotiations between the Post Office 
and the Marconi Company in connection with the Imperial Wire- 
less System. As our readers are fully aware, the period of active 
negotiation, if we may take the Postmaster-General, who was 
conducting the negotiations on behalf of the Government, as 
the authority, lasted from about August 1911 to July 1912, 
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when the Contract was completed and signed, and only needed 
the ratification of the House of Commons, which was regarded 
as a matter of form. The Marconi question is treated at large 
elsewhere, firstly in the reprint of the full shorthand Report 
of the recent proceedings before Mr. Justice Darling, who heard 
the action for libel in which two Cabinet Ministers, Mr. Herbert 
Samuel the Postmaster-General, and Sir Rufus Isaacs the 
Attorney-General, were the plaintiffs, and the well-known French 
newspaper Le Matin was the defendant; and secondly, in 
an article written by the Editor entitled ‘“‘ Collapse of Cesar’s 
Wife,” which follows the Report of the case. We need not re- 
capitulate what all our readers have heard only too often, though 
if any of them were surprised at the seemingly disproportionate 
amount of space which the National Review has devoted to this 
question month by month since September, when Major Archer- 
Shee contributed an article which opened a good many eyes, 
we trust that our apparent aberration is now justified, because 
the Marconi mystery, to give it its proper name, manifestly 
raises the whole question of clean and wholesome government. 


A PRELIMINARY observation is necessary to avoid confusion, and 
it must be steadily borne in mind throughout this controversy, 
uM as it affords the key to the contrast between the 
arch or 

July ? previous attitude of the Government and the 

Coalition Press and their present attitude. Hitherto 
as we have said it had always been maintained by the 
Postmaster-General, on behalf of the Government, that he was 
abundantly justified in withholding information from Parlia- 
ment concerning the Marconi Agreement of March 7, 1912, 
because there was no Contract, and in his own words not 
even an Agreement, and it would have been contrary 
to parliamentary precedent, cf which he and his colleagues are 
inveterate slaves, to have given the House of Commons any 
information until the conditional acceptance of the tender in 
March became the completed Contract in July. Then, but not 
until then, in accordance with the canons of Ministerial propriety, 
was it his business to take the House of Commons and the country 
into his confidence and to allow them to know of the onerous 
obligations and the preposterous arrangement he had made 
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with the Marconi Company, of which Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, the 
brother of Sir Rufus Isaacs, was the Managing Director and 
plenipotentiary. The Attorney-General, on the other hand, 
has for obvious reasons strenuously maintained that the question 
was settled in March, when the negotiations might be regarded 
as finished and the “Contract got.” Of two things one, either 
the Contract was effectively completed on March 7—in which 
case the Postmaster-General deserves impeachment for his 
scandalous concealment of the fact from Parliament and for the 
gross prevarication with which he met all enquiries from both 
sides of the House for many months—or there was no Contract 
in March and, in any event, negotiations were continued until 
July between the various Departments concerned and the 
Marconi Company, which brings the all-important date of the 
Ministerial speculation in April into the “close season,” and 
the conduct of Ministers involved—which in view of their 
denials in Parliament was anyhow scandalous—is as grave 
as though they had bought Marconi shares prior to March and 
were waiting to take their profit on the announcement of the 
Contract, which is the crude form in which they to-day prefer 
that the rumours concerning them should be framed. They 
demand to be described as “corrupt” because they are guilty 
of gross impropriety. Indeed, no language could be too strong 
to condemn their conduct. What could be worse than that 
Ministers, who had exerted and indeed exhausted themselves 
in giving the world in general and their own supporters in 
particular reason to believe that none of them had ever gambled 
in any Marconi shares whatsoever, have now been constrained 
to confess that this impression for which they were responsible is 
unfounded because as a matter of fact, as has been testified on 
oath by the Attorney-General, certain Ministers did participate in 
an unusually large gamble before the completion of the Contract on 
the Samuel theory, on the strength of inside information supplied 
to the Attorney-General by his brother Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, the 
Managing Director of the Marconi Company, at the time when on 
the Samuel theory the latter was negotiating with the Government. 
The fact that the speculation took place on the eve of a great jump 
in American Marconis known to insiders rather than on the eve of 
a great jump in British Marconis appears to us to be more or less _- 
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irrelevant, though if Coalition organs can extract any satisfaction 
from the distinction they are welcome to do so. 


We may be prejudiced persons. The National Review has taken 
a very strong line on this question, but we think it will be found 
on a general review of our record that although 
the National Review may occasionally express 
strong views in strong language, it is studiously 
careful concerning matters of fact, as in the present instance. 
We have never accepted the doctrine that there is no smoke 
without fire because a few malicious people by putting their 
heads together could invent and propagate spiteful rumours 
against any person, public or private, whom they happened to 
dislike. But where the conduct of Ministers will hardly bear 
inspection from any point of view, and misleading repudiations 
are made in Parliament while suspicious secrecy is practised, 
and as a consequence rumours as to the conduct of Ministers 
become “ extraordinarily prevalent” in the business world—which 
has hitherto been very charitable in its judgments of our public 
men—and when every enquiry that one can make leads to the 
same answer and the mention of the same names, we maintain 
that it becomes the public duty of responsible organs to call 
attention to the matter. To that dnty we shall adhere despite 
histrionics about “ personal honour” by politicians who give the 
lie to “rumour,” while their pockets are stuffed with Marconi 
shares. The Marconi mystery is mysterious from every single 
point of view. It becomes more so every day. But we acknow- 
ledge to being only human and possibly we are prejudiced and 
therefore prefer that those most hostile to us shall state the issue 
and that Ministers shall stand or fall by that statement, which 
every one on their side would have admitted at the time to be 
a fair statement. It comes from the strongest opponent of 
every opinion with which the National Review is identified, and 
from a man who is acknowledged as representing the most stalwart 
section of the Radical Party—Mr. Massingham, the editor of 
the Nation. The Daily News and Leader had suggested, and 
indeed appeared to approve, that a warrant should be issued 
under the authority of the Speaker for the seizure of the private 
correspondence of the National Review, apparently on the 
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ground that feeling “runs very high in the Coalition.” Its 
sister organ, the Star, declared that the Editor of the National 
Review ought to be in the dock for refusing to disclose the names 
of people who had mentioned the rumours orally or verbally to 
him. The Manchester Guardian compared him to a man who 
had accused the King of committing bigamy. We need not 
weary the reader with quotations, though they could be adduced 
in abundance. The crime consisted in repeating the rumour 
that Ministers had speculated in Marconi shares. 


It was at this point (Daily News and Leader, February 17) that 
Mr. Massingham, the Editor of the Nation, in a spirit of sweet 
«Ruining ” reasonableness in an article written it must: be 
admitted without any trace of personal vindictive- 
the Govern- 
wand ness, marked out the obvious duty of the present 
writer in well-nigh irresistibly persuasive terms. 
Mr. Massingham opened by stating the grievance, namely, that 
neither the Editor of the Outlook nor the Editor of the National 
Review, nor Mr. Lawson had ever said fair and square “on such 
and such a day of such a week such and such a Minister under 
such and such a name bought so many Marconi shares for so 
much and then sold them at such and such a price.” The terms 


of the grievance should be carefully noted. Mr. Massingham 
added : 


All that was said was that some unnamed people in city offices, or tap-rooms, or 
club armchairs had said so, and that they knew that some one had told them that they 
knew a man round the corner who was a clerk in the broker’s office who negotiated 
the shares. But that was not enough. Everybody who wanted to believe these 
things believed them. The clubs rang with them, and ring with them still. The rich 
man’s hatred of a great people’s Minister winged the lies and doubly distilled the poison. 
Proofs! What proofs did the Duchess of Darlington want to convince her that Mr. 
Lloyd George was the devil’s favourite child? ... Mr. Maxse never did anything 
but hint. And for his particular clientéle he did not want to do anything else. But 
when all this mud-slinging is transferred from the newspaper office to the Committee 
Room the atmosphere is changed. Parliament is the High Court of Parliament, and 
Parliament can call for evidence and demand the production of persons. 


Then came the exhortation to ‘“ prove or withdraw” followed by 
an appeal. “Now, if, as I think, Mr. Maxse has a conscience 
he will do this (7.e. prove or withdraw). He has made a great 
mistake and initiated a style of journalism unworthy of his talent 
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and his natural disposition. He may be right to shelter others, 
for whose idle tongues he has stood credit, but he must go into 
the thick of the storm himself. Otherwise we shall all know 
what to think.” This leads to the point or, rather, the boomerang 


of Mr. Massingham’s article in the Daily News and Leader (pub- 


lished, be it remembered, nearly a month before the Matin case), 
as he goes on to say, “ For if he (Mr. Maxse) substantiates any 
one point of his real though disguised case he has ruined the Govern- 
ment.” Other Radical journalists who had been as completely 
hoodwinked by Ministers as Mr. Massingham, and whose diatribes 
were so frenzied that they produced an impression of honest 
fanaticism, have now adopted the Jesuitical attitude, which is 


perhaps the chief characteristic of the Westminster Gazette, even 


though its controlling influence may be Sir Alfred Moritz Mond, by 
endeavouring to establish an unbridgeable gulf between the British 
Marconi Company and the American Marconi Company. Now 
Mr. Massingham, from whom we differ politically on every single 
question but who is not a Jesuit, declines to stoop to such casuistry 
and refuses to draw the distinction, with which many of his 
confréres are hugging themselves, between these intimately 
associated Companies. 


As we have seen in Mr. Massingham’s article in the Daily News and 
Leader of February 17, he called upon the Editor of the National 
Review to state that on such and such a day such 


— », and such a Minister had bought so many Marconi 
Candour shares for so much and sold them at such and 


such a price. He recognised that the Government 
would be “ruined” if one such transaction could be brought 
home to them. That Mr. Massingham did not confine his demand 
to evidence of speculation in the British Marconi Company is 
shown by the article in the Nation (March 22) after Sir Rufus 
Isaacs’ confession in the Matin case. Mr. Massingham is the 
Editor of the Nation and is directly responsible for if he did not 
write this particular article, which, though quoted elsewhere, may 
be reproduced here as it so clearly defines the issue between people 
like ourselves who take a very serious view of the Ministerial 
Marconi speculations and the Hush-up Press and the Cabinet 
who are a law unto themselves. We repeat our regret at con- 
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tinually bringing in the name of the Editor of this Review, but 
after all he is “‘ one of the villains of the piece.” After somewhat 
pathetically emphasising the fact that Sir Rufus Isaacs, Mr. 
Lloyd George, and the Master of Elibank had all lost money 
on their American Marconi transaction, the Nation continues: 
In commenting on these disclosures, we feel bound to say that, in common with the 
rest of the public, we were under the impression that the charges or suggestions of 
Ministerial dealings in any shares associated with the various Marconi Companies 
had been disposed of by Sir Rufus Isaacs’ statement in the House of Commons on 
October 11.* It appears that we were wrong and Mr. Maxse was right in concluding 
that the Attorney-General’s denial had reference simply to dealings in the shares of 
the parent Company (with which the Government’s contract was made) under the 
circumstances implying corruption. ... Sir Rufus Isaacs confined himself to repelling 
this capital accusation. But we are bound to offer the comment that the public gave 
his denial a wider range and understood it to falsify the mass of gossip which attributed 
any participation by any Ministers in any Marconi undertaking. 
We must add in parenthesis that we can hardly recall any single 
instance of any member of our omniscient profession admitting 
that he was wrong and that somebody who differed from him 
was right; and putting the personal question aside, this action 
of the Nation, which has been as sincere in its partisanship as 
we are in ours, is creditable to our common profession. The 
Editor of the Nation, as we have seen, had declared in the Daily 
News and Leader of February 17, that the Government would 
be “ruined” if any Marconi transaction could be brought home 
to a Minister, and the article in the Nation of March 22 proves 
that, like all honest controversialists, the writer meant a specula- 
tion in any Marconi Company. The sudden American boom was 
in some respects worse than the British boom. We cannot resist 
the conclusion that it was promoted by the indecent exploita- 
tion of the Attorney-General’s disastrous telegram to the Marconi 
banquet in New York. 


RECENT revelations caused all the greater shock to the 

Coalition because the undefended action of Sir Rufus Isaacs 

ities and Mr. Herbert Samuel against Le Matin (of 
Matin ”’ ‘ 

Case which we publish a fuller report than has yet ap- 

peared) had been tremendously “‘ boomed” in antici- 

pation by the entire Ministerial Press which predicted that our 


* The text of these declarations will be found in the article entitled “‘ Collapse of 
Casar’s Wie.” 
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spotless and stainless Ministers who had been suffering martyrdom 
for many months owing to the circulation of wicked rumours 
about Marconi speculations would at last have an opportunity 
of vindicating themselves by establishing the truth and destroying 
the forces of darkness which had endeavoured from pure malice 
to poison their noble reputations. Such commentators forgot 
that at almost any time during the last five months any of 
them could have insisted on being heard on oath by the 
Marconi Committee. Moreover, although Le Matin was de- 
fenceless, as indeed any one would be who published such an 
idiotic libel, the prestige of Ministers would be immensely 
enhanced by the fact that they were to be represented by Sir 
Edward Carson and Mr. F. E. Smith—whose conduct in accepting 
such retainers is keenly criticised outside legal circles, though 
doubtless it was in accordance with the laws of the Medes and 
Persians to which lawyers are alleged to be compelled to conform. 
To prevent misunderstanding we feel reluctantly bound to add 
what is said at greater length elsewhere, that the case of 
the plaintiffs was so presented in court, doubtless in all good 
faith, as to convey the utterly erroneous impression that the 
Editor of the National Review had uttered the absurdities which 
the London correspondent of Le Matin had put into his mouth. 
However, that is a minor matter,and we need not say that we 
bear no ill-will whatsoever to our French contemporary for the 
gross and palpable blunder of which it was the victim. The 
main thing is that the Matin case produced the very thing Mr. 
Massingham demanded in the shape of the confession—in view 
of what he had previously said, this seems to us the appropriate 
word—of Sir Rufus Isaacs, the Attorney-General, that he had 
purchased on the advice of his brother, Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, the 
Managing Director of the Marconi Company, a large block of 
shares in the American Marconi Company. The subject was 
skilfully introduced by Sir Edward Carson after he had broken 
a butterfly on a wheel in disposing of the Matin libel, as though 
it was not of the least importance. “ Although what I have 
said up to this entirely completes the matter as regards the proof 
of the falsehood of these statements, I must, my Lord, having 
regard to one transaction in one of the Companies by the Attorney. 
General which it is necessary to explain, ask an indulgence, 
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although it is a little outside the libel, so that there may be no 
confusion in reference to the matter in stating something about 
these other Companies (7.e. Marconi Companies).” Sir Edward 
Carson airily added, “Six weeks after the tender (2.e. of March 7) 
had been made public, the Attorney-General having heard of this 
American Company and of their shares—having heard of it, I 
think, for the first time a few days before—bought ten thousand 
of these shares at a premium which was the market price.” 


Wuen Sir Rufus Isaacs went into the witness-box, where, of 
course, there could be no cross-examination, after disposing of 
Th the silly statements of Le Matin, he described 
e 

Confession 18 deal, and again we would refer our readers 

to the full Report. He bought 10,000 American 
Marconi shares on April 17, emphasising the fact that at that 
time British Marconis were at their highest point. Of these 
shares he sold at the same price, 2.e. “a premium,” at which 
he bought, though that price was not mentioned in this action, 
any more than the name of the seller, 1000 to Mr. Lloyd George, - 
the British Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 1000 to the Master 
of Elibank, then Chief Whip of the great historic Liberal Party. 
Sir Rufus Isaacs sold another 1750, and still holds 6400 of 
his original purchase, the net result being that he had lost 
about £1100 or £1200, as prices now stand, on the entire trans- 
action. Radicals seek to console themselves by the fact that 
Ministers lost instead of gaining by the transaction, as though 
they had invested for the sake of loss. All that was stated 
in court was that the shares had been bought at a premium 
at the “market rate” on April 17, which instantly provoked 
the rejoinder from the City that American Marconis were only 
“introduced ” on April 19, and that consequently the Ministerial 
block must have been purchased on inside information at a 
presumably lower price than the ordinary public paid, and on 
our own account we have been at pains to verify the fact that 
the chief Marconi jobbers were already quoting over £3 for 
ordinary customers on April 18, while they were offering small 
bundles of shares to favoured ones on the same date at £1 10s.— 
a difference of £2 between the price for the privileged and the 
price for the public which it was calculated was the very least 
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sum Sir Rufus Isaacs and his friends should have made if they 
did not make £3, because on April 19, £4 was bid, when the Minis- 
terial holding was consequently worth £40,000. There was 
much speculation as to the precise nature of the transaction as 
details were lacking in the disclosures before Mr. Justice Darling. 
No words of ours could adequately describe the consternation 
caused outside City circles by the admission of Sir Rufus Isaacs 
and no special pleading by the Westminster Gazette or boycott 
by the Hush-up Press could repress the immense public interest 
in a transaction which every self-respecting man instantly recog- 
nised as touching the vitals of our public life. Our readers 
will not be in the least surprised. They were fully prepared for 
the revelations and will only ask themselves What Next ? 


THE Leader of the Opposition, Mr. Bonar Law, in no party spirit 
but as one of the responsible custodians of parliamentary honour, 
a at the earliest possible moment asked the callous 
cee cynic at the head of the Government whether 

he proposed to make any statement on Le Matin 
case, and doubtless encouraged by the attitude of the Hush-up 
Press, Mr. Asquith affected a surprise that any statement should 
be expected of him. Mr. Bonar Law expressed surprise at Mr. 
Asquith’s surprise and announced his intention of repeating the 
question immediately after the Easter adjournment. Meantime 
the Marconi Committee, which had shown few signs of activity, 
realised that something must be done. The public were 
deeply moved, and in private Liberal politicians did not mince 
their words at the conduct of Ministers in misleading Parlia- 
ment and the country, though doubtless the Radicals will 
ultimately decide to make what we called in the last number 
“the fight for clean government” a strictly party issue. We 
wish them joy of it. We go to press in the midst of excite- 
ment and, as we have said, these pages may be out of date 
before they are printed. The policy of the Hush-up Press, 
which is largely in the hands of Hebrews who are laying the 
foundations of an irresistible anti-Semitic movement, sought 
to divert attention from the delinquencies of Ministers to “ the 
exhumation of a country gentleman” and other kindred topics ; 
great credit is due to the Morning Post, the Daily Express, the 
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Globe, and the Financial News, to mention only London papers, 
for their determined stand against the boycott. It should, 
however, be said, in justice to the Times, which published a 
lamentable article on the Matin case, that its Editor was 
abroad on a well-earned holiday. At such a crisis we look to 
our leading journal to do its duty on such an issue without 
fear or favour. That Ministers will be brought to book there 
can be no shadow of doubt, and that the Press will ultimately 
fall into line with public opinion is inevitable. The sensation 
was increased by a reference in the Times Political Notes to the 
rumour among Liberal Members—that Mr. Asquith, the Prime 
Minister, was aware of his colleagues’ dealings in Marconi shares 
before the Debate on October 11, and sat by and allowed them 
to make the speeches which have covered them and the Govern- 
ment with disgrace and dishonour. This is not a malicious Tory 
invention, because it is stated as a positive fact by Reynolds’ News- 
paper (March 23), of which the Managing Director was recently 
created a Privy Councillor by the present Prime Minister, of whom 
we can believe almost anything, so we are not in the least surprised 
to hear as we go to press that Mr. Asquith, as the head of the 
Ministry of Mendacity, knew all about his colleagues’ speculations 
last July or August, probably at the very time the Outlook em- 
barked on its public-spirited campaign. The frantic efforts of 
Ministers to hustle the Marconi Agreement through the House of 
Commons last summer virtually undiscussed is now fully explained, 
while the Master of Elibank’s surprising withdrawal from Par- 
liament becomes intelligible. Mr. Asquith and all his colleagues 
must now go before the Marconi Committee. It looks as though 
the Radical “ Panama” had arrived. 


Sir Rurus Isaacs’ evidence before the Marconi Committee 
(March 25), which at last decided to summon Ministers after an 
unconscionable and disastrous delay, against 
Ministers and ich we have protested for several months 
the Marconi ‘ 
Committee 22turally comes too late to be dealt with as it 

deserves here, and_a full analysis of Ministerial 
evidence must stand over to next month. We can only say that 
once more truth has proved stranger than fiction, for rarely has 
@ more astonishing incident been described than that narrated 
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by the Attorney-General, and we are not in the least surprised 
that Radical papers—and not only Radical papers—are scamping 
this testimony. Most of the Jews who are powerful in journalism, 
finance and other unexpected places, appear to be mobilised 
in defence of the Chosen Race, and a perilous imperium in 
imperio is disclosing itself to the public. The story told to the 
Committee filled up lacune left in the Attorney-General’s evidence 
before Mr. Justice Darling. Very briefly, so far as we can make out, 
it amounts to this. That on April 9, 1912, Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, 
just returned from New York, the Managing Director of the 
Marconi Company and the reorganiser of the American Marconi 
Company, advised Sir Rufus Isaacs to take 10,000 shares in the 
latter, which he could then have secured at about a pound. The 
Attorney-General refused, as he did not wish to deal directly 
with the Managing Director of the Marconi Company owing to 
its relations with the British Government. But a few days 
later, on April 17, Sir Rufus Isaacs allowed himself to be persuaded 
by another brother, Mr. Harry Isaacs—who had meanwhile obtained 
50,000 shares from Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, who was engaged in 
“placing” 500,000 American Marconi shares—to buy 10,000 
at the price of £2. Of these Mr. Lloyd George, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, took 1000, and the Master of Elibank (then 
Chief Whip of the Radical Party) took another 1000 at the same 
price, namely £2, but no money has ever passed between the 
colleagues, and Sir Rufus Isaacs, who still holds these shares, 
is now owed a small deficit by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the Master of Elibank. Of the rest he holds 6400 to-day, 
having sold at a profit the Ministerial share of 3570 in some 
pooling arrangement with Mr. Harry Isaacs. There seems 
to be a net loss of about £1300 on the entire transaction 
at present prices. To laymen the affair is not yet very 
clear, though doubtless by the time these pages are in print 
it will be clearer, and possibly other revelations are in 
store. The outstanding fact is, that the Attorney-General 
acted on inside information supplied by one brother, the Managing 
Director of the Marconi Company, and although he did not deal 
with that brother, but with another brother, the shares were 
part of those for the placing of which Mr. Godfrey Isaacs had 
made himself responsible. Though not bought at ground-floor 
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prices, they were bought at first-floor prices, as only the day 
after the transaction the common or garden public had the utmost 
difficulty in getting American Marconis at £3 5s. In other 
words, the Attorney-General received valuable consideration 
via the Managing Director of the Marconi Company at a time 
when that Company was negotiating with the British Govern- 
ment for the completion of the Imperial Wireless Contract— 


according to the reiterated assertions of the Postmaster-General 


who on that ground alone defended a silence which was otherwise 
indefensible—and, what is equally serious, the Chief Whip of the 
Party, upon whose good offices and skill parliamentary ratifica- 
tion might depend, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
custodian of the public purse, shared in that valuable con- 
sideration. The fact that they lost on a transaction on which 
ex hypothesi they meant to gain is as utterly irrelevant as 
other flimsy excuses which are being put forward in Coalition 
and Hebrew quarters for transactions quite unparalleled in our 
parliamentary annals when you take into account the speeches 
that were made with the knowledge and approval of the Prime 
Minister on October 11, 1912, who was fully apprised of his 
colleagues’ speculations. Our readers will understand that 
the article entitled “The Collapse of Cesar’s Wife,” having to 
be passed for press before the editorial notes, was written before 
Sir Rufus Isaacs began giving evidence at the Marconi Committee 
just as these pages must go to press before the conclusion of 
his evidence. 


Many questions will arise on the conclusion of the Ministerial 
evidence before the Marconi Committee. One conundrum that 
requires probing is the indecent attempt of the 
Postmaster-General last summer to hustle the 
Marconi Contract through the House of Commons 
before the adjournment in August without serious discussion. 
At the time it was thought that Ministers realised that they had 
made a preposterous arrangement with the Marconi Company 
which would not survive serious discussion, and for that reason 
they desired to employ the resources of the Coalition to secure 
ratification without debate. But to-day their conduct bears 
a very different and infinitely worse complexion, because the 
portentous fact has been extracted from the Prime Minister 
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and from the Postmaster-General that both were aware that 
their colleagues had been speculating in one of the Marconi 
companies. Discussion would have been dangerous, and delay 
was dangerous. It is not unreasonable in the light of these addi- 
tional revelations to infer that this knowledge was the dominant 
consideration in the evident anxiety of the Postmaster-General 
to prevent the House of Commons from debating a contract 
which was withheld from Parliament until July, although the 
Attorney-General is never tired of telling us that it was for all 
practical purposes concluded in March. We are also entitled 
to know why the Marconi Committee so long delayed summoning 
Ministers to give evidence, seeing that we are told that Ministers 
have been panting to testify during five weary months; again, 
What written evidence exists of Ministerial eagerness? Also 
were any members of the Marconi Committee aware of 
the American gamble while they were engaged in browbeating 
witnesses about “ rumours” ? And why did Ministers suddenly find 
it necessary to take action against Le Matin, and drag in—on 
their own showing—an innocent and irrelevant transaction in 
American Marconis. Were they afraid that this preciously 
guarded secret might be disclosed elsewhere ? ‘ 
WE have had the advantage of seeing an early proof of’a shrewd 
note in the Outlook, the journal to which the public is immensely 
indebted for its courageous campaign against 
the Marconi Agreement. As our contemporary 
observes : 


Fraternal 
Generosity 


Sir Rufus’ evidence shows that he behaved with extraordinary generosity to his 
brothers. We hope that Mr. Harry Isaacs appreciates the delicacy of the Attorney- 
General which prompted him to strain at the gnat and refuse to buy shares at £1} 
from Managing Director Godfrey while he swallowed the camel by using Mr. Godfrey’s 
private information to buy at £2 a share from lucky Mr. Harry, although shares were 
still available the day following his purchase for certain selected persons in the City at 
from 25s. to 30s. Sir Rufus then sold through his own broker eight thousand shares, 
but explained that owing to a pooling arrangement only 3570 of these sales were for the 
benefit of the Ministerial trio (whose present holding therefore still shows a loss of over 
5s. a share), while the rest were to be credited to the more fortunate Mr. Harry. 

This would have been a most natural arrangement had the brothers bought at 
the same price, but before the pooling operation came into force Mr. Harry had already 
made £9000 by selling to Sir Rufus. Even among brothers we should have thought 
it only reasonable to pool sales if purchases had previously been pooled also. For one 
partner in the pool to start with his shares at half-price, and for the sales of the other 
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then to be restricted to his further advantage, is a remarkable if rather one-sided 
instance of brotherly love. Even if the Chancellor of the Exchequer has so far omitted 
to pay for his shares, it seems a little hard that he should have been deprived of his 
legitimate profit by such a self-sacrificing family arrangement. 


The latest number of the Stockbroker contains equally 
pungent comment. 

I do not think we should be too hard upon these Cabinet Ministers. Sir Rufus 
Isaacs is a lawyer, Mr. Lloyd George is a lawyer. Everybody knows that solicitors and 
barristers are very bad business men. The Law Guarantee scandal is proof positive. 
When Sir Rufus Isaacs and Mr. Lloyd George spoke in the House of Commons on 
October 11 they had no doubt completely forgotten the little deal in American Marconis. 
Besides, they had made a loss, and no one cares to remember losses... . . As Sir 
Edward Carson has pointed out, the American company could have no interest in the 
contract. Only three members of the English Marconi were on the Board. The public 
muddle up these things. They will not differentiate between English, Canadian, 
American, or Spanish. They see gambles initiated in all more or less simultaneously, 
and they hear the same story about all. But the legal mind is acute enough to dis- 
integrate the interests. It would consider a gamble in English Marconis horrible, one 
in American praiseworthy ; and possibly if any Minister had ever dabbled in Canadians 
he would have been judged worthy of the K.C.M.G. The exquisite elasticity of the legal 
mind has compelled Great Britain to fill her Cabinet with lawyers. No other class of 
man can see so clearly. But as I have said, elastic as is the Jegal mind it lacks the 
business instinct. As a result Sir Rufus Isaacs has made a loss of £1000 to £1200 on 
the deal. He has our sincere sympathies. He also stands as a warning to all punters 
who refuse to take a profit, for undoubtedly he could have made a large fortune had he 
sold at the top. 


ANNUAL meetings of political associations are usually somewhat 
dreary affairs, being a combination of Sunday School and picnic. 
A large number of walking delegates, representing 


pg = few persons except themselves, assemble between 
League substantial meals for the purpose of voting cut 


and dried resolutions manipulated from the plat- 
form, while any manifestation of independence in the body of the 
hall is promptly suppressed “amid universal applause.” Very 
different was the Annual Conference of the Tariff Reform League 
held this year at the Caxton Hall on March 14, and the various other 
gatherings in connection with it. Mr. Austen Chamberlain was 
conspicuous by his manly, vigorous, straightforward speeches, 
reaffirming the principles of the League, and making the best that 
could be made of the so-called Edinburgh compromise. Not his 
least striking utterance was delivered at a smoking concert the 
night before the Conference, which he believed to be a private 
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function where he might unbosom himself without any anxiety 
on the score of reporters, but happily, unbeknown to the speaker, 
reporters were present, and thus a very salutary warning to the 
Unionist Party in general and to Free Fooders in particular not 
to trifle with Tariff Reform became common property. Lord 
Selborne sent a letter to the Chairman of the Conference (Lord 
Duncannon) expressing his concurrence with a motion in favour 
of the full policy of Tariff Reform as set forth in a resolution 
of Mr. Chaplin adding that it should be made plain 


that the Tariff Reform League attaches no less importance to the reconstruction and 
revivification of rural life in the United Kingdom. We intend through Tariff Reform 
to benefit the agricultural labourer no less than the artisan, the agriculturist no less 
than the manufacturer. The rural community must no more be sacrificed to the urban 
than the urban to the rural. It will be the duty of the Unionist Party to strike the 
fair balance between them. It seems to me that the snare of all political parties at 
the present moment is the excessive and dangerous importance attached to tactics. 
There is really only one sure way by which any political party can gain or retain the 
confidence of the nation, and that is to have definite principles and to stick to them. 
Do not let us arrive at our convictions lightly, but deliberately ; then let us so master 
the arguments on which they are based that we can make plain to our fellow countrymen 
the reasons for the faith which is in us and let us not spare ourselves in doing so. Above 
all, let us remember that the greatest of all political virtues is courage. 


We have read nothing better or more stimulating than this letter 
of Lord Selborne for a long time, and we trust that the proper 
steps are being taken to popularise his admirable advice. 


Mr. CHapPLiy, true to his character, made a fearless and uncom- 
promising speech, and Mr. George Wyndham coupled an eloquent 
tribute to Mr. Chamberlain, who signalised his 
Were splendid enthusiasm for the cause by handing 
over the magnificent sum of 114,821 shillings 
which had been collected for his Birthday Fund, with a stirring 
appeal to Tariff Reformers to stick to their principles. The argu- 
ments for Imperial Preference were overwhelming, and it was 
their duty to educate their countrymen to realise that they were 
right and their opponents wrong. No one advocating a half- 
hearted policy would even have got a hearing at the Conference, 
to which the most notable contributions were the staunch and 
stalwart speeches of representative working men from Lancashire 
and Yorkshire who did not hesitate to describe the recent whittling 
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down of Unionist policy as “a betrayal” which was disastrous 
from every point of view. That the Tariff Reform League would 
have nothing to do with political tactics was made manifest by 
the drastic resolutions that were passed, and although as a matter 
of form and out of consideration to the Front Bench members 
of the League—not that any one of them exercised the faintest 
pressure in the matter—the motion of Mr. Hicks, regretting 
“the decision of the Unionist Party to postpone the rearrange- 
ment of Food Taxes and the policy of Colonial Preference ” was 
withdrawn as being a direct vote of censure, resolutions of 
substantially the same character were unanimously carried, inter 
alia the following: ‘‘ That the rank and file of the Tariff Reform 
League adhere to the full policy of Tariff Reform as advocated 
by their leaders since 1903, and would regard any departure 
from it as equally disastrous to the cause of Tariff Reform as to 
the interests of the Unionist Party.” The mover of this resolu- 
tion referred to the recent deplorable scuttle on the Food Duties 
as having originated in Manchester or Liverpool, and thereafter 
spreading to London. Lancashire working men present indig- 
nantly repudiated the suggestion that any working men in any 
part of Lancashire had any hand in it, and Manchester was 
expressly exonerated, though it appeared to be recognised that . 
“ somebody in Liverpool did something.” It would be interesting 
to know who did what, and also whether there was any connection 
between the suspiciously simultaneous demonstrations of Little 
England newspapers in Liverpool and London. 


Our readers we feel sure will be interested to have before them 
the text of the letter in which Mr. Chamberlain conveyed his 
magnificent present to the Tariff Reform League, 
Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s Letter *° be devoted to the cause so near his heart. It 
must be some consolation to him that in an age 
of scuttle the Tariff Reform League stands precisely where it 
did and advocates the whole policy, as has been made clear by 
the statement issued by Lord Duncannon. 
Villa Victoria, Cannes. 
March 7, 1913. 
My pear Wynpxam,—I beg you to accept for yourself and to convey to your 
committee and the subscribers to the Birthday Fund my cordial thanks for their gift 
and for the kindly feelings which prompted it. I have seen some of the letters received 
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from subscribers, many of them from working men, and have been told of many others. 
I have been deeply touched on personal grounds by these messages of friendship which 
have come from all parts of the British Empire. They also show how widespread is 
the sympathy with the Imperial cause. I propose, therefore, to present this gift to 
the Tariff Reform League, with the request that they will use it as may seem best to 
them, for the promotion of Imperial Preference and Tariff Reform. 

It was not given to me to complete the work which I had begun in connection with 
this policy, but I am greatly encouraged by the zeal and activity of those who have 
continued it. Much has already been achieved. The cause of Imperial unity is making 
rapid strides. The action of Canada marks a great forward step in the common organisa- 
tion of defence—but it still remains for us to take the next step by the common organisa- 
tion of trade through the establishment of mutual Preferences between all parts of the 
Empire. Till this organisation is complete in both respects we shall have—to use the 
words of Adam Smith—not an Empire, but the project of an Empire only. To convert 
that project into a reality is the aim of those who have contributed to the Birthday 
Fund, and it is to carry out this object that I ask you to hand the cheque on my behalf 
to Sir Alexander Henderson as treasurer of the Tariff Reform League. 

I am, yours sincerely, 
J. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Muc8 interest was aroused by the by-election at Kendal, where 
a vacancy was caused by the regrettable death of the Unionist 
Member, Sir Josceline Bagot. The Radicals had 
great hopes of capturing the seat. There happened 
to be living in the constituency a man of exceptional 
personal popularity—the kind of man who whatever his views 
can carry almost any seat. He was amiable, honest, disinterested, 
without any axe to grind. His popularity was exclusively due 
to his personality, deriving no adventitious assistance from great 
wealth or great position. It would be discreditable to the neigh- 
bours of such a man as Colonel Weston were he not popular and 
did they not wish to send him to Parliament when the occasion 
arose. The one public question on which he was keen was 
National Service. When the local Unionist Executive met 
to select a candidate they had fixed on Major Argles, a 
well-known Tariff Reformer, but there is alleged to have been a 
spontaneous movement at the meeting in favour of the nomi- 
nation of Colonel Weston, who happens to be a Free Trader, but 
was not acclaimed on that score, but simply and solely because 
he is Colonel Weston. He was adopted in lieu of Major Argles. 
The officials of the Unionist Party were naturally placed in a 
serious dilemma by the unforeseen action of the local Executive, 
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as it is obviously impossible for any Party to acquiesce in the 
selection of a candidate who rejects the “first construc- 
tive work” of the Party, and wouldn’t even come up to what 
is known as the Edinburgh compromise. There is no room 
nowadays for a Conservative Cobdenite. As Colonel Weston 
does not believe in Tariff Reform we respect him for refusing 
to give in a nominal adhesion under official pressure, though 
official pressure was rightly applied, as otherwise we should 
relapse into our former condition of a congeries of warring atoms. 
Official support was accordingly withdrawn, and Colonel Weston 
finally stood as an Independent Unionist unidentified with 
any Party, and as a consequence the country enjoyed the 
advantage of at last having an election in which the foremost 
plank of one of the candidates was National Service, even 
though Lord Roberts’ programme was watered down locally. 
That compulsory service was regarded as a main issue, is 
abundantly clear from the ferocious circular issued to the 
electorate on the eve of the poll by Mr. Somervell, the 
Radical candidate, in which “the conscription bogey” was 
run for all it was worth, and a good deal more as the event proved. 
The declaration of the poll was awaited with immense and conflict- 
ing interest, and much surprise was caused outside Westmoreland, 
where Colonel Weston’s extraordinary popularity was not appre- 
ciated, by his triumphant return by the large majority of 581. 


Colonel J. W. Weston (Ind. U.) . 38261 
Mr. W. H. Somervell (L.) . 2680 
Ind. U. Majority 581 


On the same day the result of the Durham by-election, Houghton- 
le-Spring, where there was a three-cornered contest, was announced, 
the result being substantially “‘as you were,’ but the Radical, 
as no Radical paper pointed out, was returned by a minority 
vote, the Ministerial nominee, Mr. T. Wing, only polling 6930, 
while the Unionist, Mr. Richardson, and the Labour candidate, 
Alderman House—the anti-Government candidates—between 
them polled 8972. In such a constituency, if anywhere, the 
Unionist should have scored by the scuttle on the food duties, 
but there is no trace of any such development. 


[ . 


WHAT IS WRONG? 


WE are all agreed that something is wrong—the Church is being 
disendowed, the United Kingdom broken up, every ship that 
leaves England is laden with emigrants escaping from poverty, 
while every penny saved is being invested if not for the benefit 
of the foreigner at any rate not for the benefit of the Englishman 
who lives in England. No one knows what will happen next ; 
politics have indeed become almost humorous; the blows of 
the Government have descended on those who least expected 
them. The professional classes for instance, yes, even Conser- 
vatives, showed rather a tendency to wish that the millionaires 
should get a kick or two from democracy. It would do them 
no harm, they thought, and cure them of being purse-proud ; 
but when Mr. Lloyd George was raiding, he did not raid the 
millionaire but suddenly turned the direction of his foray and 
descended on the Doctors—carried off anyhow their independence 
and left them spluttering with rage. And again, the small middle- 
class tradesman, brought up in the narrow faith of political 
Nonconformity, piously hoped that everybody richer than 
himself would be made to suffer; but the regulations of the 
Shop Act and the pleasure of sticking on a fourpenny stamp 
has convinced him that Mr. Lloyd George on the raid is a dis- 
tinctly unpleasant person even for his political supporters, and it is 
fun to notice the change of expression on their countenances ; a 
little time ago they were jubilant, like boys at a fair, when the 
clown makes another look foolish; now it is their turn to look 
foolish and they cannot quite see the joke. 

At any rate all those with anything to lose are convinced that 
something is wrong, and we are perhaps for that reason in danger. 
Indeed, one is almost more frightened of the Radical measures that 
the Conservatives may now produce in their anxiety to induce 
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the electorate to get rid of Mr. Lloyd George, than of the genuine 
article. 

What then is wrong? If you go to the Clubs you will gather 
that a demon in human form in the person of Mr. Lloyd George 
has driven a lot of defenceless gentlemen as sheep to the shearing 
yard, and now, disregarding their cries,is engaged in despoiling 
them of their wool. But if you go down a line of cottages you will 
not indeed find that Mr. Lloyd George is popular; but what 
you will find is, that everybody is more or less convinced that 
the rich are against the poor and that if the poor do not quit 
themselves like Englishmen they will soon be reduced to slavery 
and that therefore they are wiser to accept any alliance so long 
as the ally is against the gentry. They like Mr. Lloyd George 
because the rich people hate him. When for instance a vitu- 
perating Duke writes to say that he will dismiss a number of his 
servants or withdraw his subscriptions from some worthy charity 
under the dim idea that Mr. Lloyd George or his supporters are 
sharers in the charity or are personal friends of his servants, 
that letter is read with attention by the working men and they 
come to the conclusion that they must vote for Mr. Lloyd George 
because millionaires andrich men hate him. If Dukes would only 
write expressions of love and affection about Mr. Lloyd George, 
we might expect that he would become a very unpopular char- 
acter; but if they will persist in painting him as the arch-enemy 
of all rich men, in the present state of mind of the working man 
he is sure to be popular. No, what is wrong is that we have 
tumbled into a class war; the real cause of the war is that 
the working classes have been treated very unfairly, though 
not by the Conservative Party, and have had their wages uni- 
versally reduced by the diminished purchasing power of money. 
Now when they are sore with this reduction they are met by 
Unionists exhibiting such a combination of honesty and stupidity, 
that one feels they must always be saying over to themselves, 
it is better to be good than to be clever. 

Political candidates appear often to forget the point of view of 
the cottager; to him it seems that while his income is falling, that 
of the richer classisincreasing. Rich people seem to have plenty of 
money : the money they leave is published every week in the papers, 
besides which every picture paper gives portraits of rich people 
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enjoying themselves. Sometimes they are rushing down snowy 
slopes, sometimes dressing in fancy dresses ; sometimes surrounded 
by Church dignitaries, they are opening fétes and bazaars; 
sometimes standing on one leg and grinning, they have been 
caught by the photographer as they leave a fashionable wedding. 
Everywhere the poor man sees signs of the rich man’s comfort, 
the dust of his motor car does not allow him to forget it. All 
this would be tolerable if the poor man were growing richer, but 
as he is growing poorer it naturally hurts and produces ill-feeling, 
especially as it is accompanied by a lessening of contact between 
rich and poor. Every big industrial concern tends to separate 
the two classes ; the men in the works never see the master, and 
their wives certainly do not see his wife. The two bodies of 
human beings only meet in the heat and strife of industry. Can 
you wonder that the working man is ready for war? If we are 
to save the situation we must do something to get rid of this 
warlike spirit, for the end of a class war is like all war—not so 
much the victory of one party as the exhaustion of both. When 
capital and labour have both left England and when we have 
lost religion, Empire, prosperity, we shall no doubt learn wisdom. 
Cannot we do it before that day, have not we suffered long 
enough to realise the importance of making for peace ? 

Nothing perhaps will promote peace better than for masters to 
try to understand what is the real grievance of the working class and 
what is the real character of the man who supports labour agitation. 
Well, first and foremost, the working man is a Tory, an unutter- 
able stick-in-the-mud Tory ; he does not believe in and never has 
desired new-fangled things, but his one grievance is that the 
purchasing power of his wages has been diminished, so though 
he may be paid the same amount of money, he is in reality poorer, 
and all the talk about his desiring better houses, better conditions, 
is of secondary importance in his estimation; what he definitely 
wants is more money. Normally this attitude would have 
told very heavily against the political party in power ; the working 
man would have attended various political meetings, he would 
have listened with a certain amount of shrewd common sense 
to the glowing pictures that the political candidate drew of the 
golden age which was to follow closely the date of his return 
to Parliament, he would have remembered this picture and 
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while his wife discoursed to him on the price of bacon and the 
extortionate claims of the coal man, he would have compared 
the prophecy with the reality and have come to the conclusion 
that he was not much better off with “this ’ere Lloyd George.” 
Normally therefore one thing would be certain, and that would be 
the return of the Conservative Government at an early date. What 
is abnormal is that the Conservative Party are held responsible for 
the fall of wages, though they have not been in power, and to 
elucidate this phenomenon I think we must seek for some explana- 
tion beyond the tactless behaviour of Conservative candidates 
and the misrepresentations of their adversaries. 

I think we can find the explanation in a growing estrange- 
ment between the classes that comes first from the enormous 
size of commercial undertakings, secondly, from the erroneous 
business maxim which limits the relations between employer 
and employed to the buying and selling of labour. The old 
spirit of interdependence between employer and employed 
has disappeared with the individual employer; the Limited 
Company that has taken his place has no finer or indeed other 
feelings ; it is essentially a machine, a machine for making share- 
holders rich; it has no love or mercy, no gratitude or generosity, 
and is therefore most antipathetic to a class which is peculiarly 
sensitive and might even be called sentimental. The working 
man wants sympathy ; in all things he likes the personal note, 
and so a Company is an abomination to him; he likes a man, 
preferably a just, honourable, true man, but he will tolerate a 
cursing, swearing, ill-tempered man; he will explain, “I take 
no heed to what he says when he gets blackguarding.” But a 
Company is such a cold thing, its formal letters give him the 
stomach ache; they are as insolent and unfeeling as those .of 
a Government Department ; and when he looks at one of these 
official communications his heart fails him; he is referred to 
Rule No. so-and-so, and no exception can be made in his case. 
Silenced but not convinced he naturally falls a prey to the 
Socialist agitator. If some one would only explain the matter 
to him, even if they blamed him, he would like it better. With 
this sense of the want of sympathy comes the sense of defence- 
lessness. This official world in black coats, with big headings 
to its paper, descends on him and takes his money from him, 
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money that he knows he ought to have; and there is nobody but 
the Trade Union Leader who will help him, so, feeling friendless 
and helpless, he goes to him and swears fealty. The Trade 
Union Leader is now his real master and he will ride behind his 
master’s banner and he will not care what the quarrel is but will 
hit hard and fight hard, caring a great deal less about his own 
interests than about doing harm to his adversary; and when 
this is his state of mind a class fight is inevitable. The working 
man goes about looking for it and he generally has not very far 
to go because most employers seem singularly maladroit. 

Take for instance the late trouble on the North Eastern 
Railway ; one supposes that the North Eastern Directors knew 
that there was bad feeling among their men; they certainly 
knew that the men as a whole thought that one of their mates 
had been unfairly treated in the police court. Yet instead of 
saying, “‘ the man is our servant, we will see him righted” and 
taking his side, they take the side of the magistrate and the 
policeman against the feeling of their men and, with an affecta- 
tion of principle worthy only of the bureaucrat of France, they say : 
“We cannot expose the travelling public to any risks.” Obviously 
the men were in greater danger than any of the travelling public, 
and equally obviously the Directors would inevitably be humiliated, 
as indeed they were, and the result is that the engine-driver has 
been restored, but that a strike is still almost inevitable sooner or 
later. Another example of the ill-feeling that exists between 
employer and employed has been shown on the Midland Railway. 
The phenomenon was really the same, there is the same bitter 
feeling between the Company and their servants, a bitter feeling 
which may culminate in a strike and injure both at any moment. 
Not only so, but Mr. Lloyd George or any other agitator can 
use this feeling as the motive power to destroy the Church or 
the Empire, or religious education, or anything else; all he 
has to say is that it hurts the rich, the black-coated gentleman 
upstairs, the mysterious and greedy shareholder behind him; 
once the railway manis persuaded of this he will support him. I 
would earnestly suggest that English working men have no 
sympathy with Radical measures as such; they support them 
because their allies care for them and they regard them as half- 
bricks to heave at the heads of rich men. The working man 
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voting Radical is a Tory, but a Tory who hates the rich. 1 
think this diagnosis is important to establish, because if it is 
correct it will prevent our young Conservatives yielding to any 
insidious suggestion of the need for a political programme. Ask 
any working man what he wants altered, you will find he only 
wants more money; suggest to him that it is most desirable 
to send the House of Commons to study the South Pole and 
leave England to work hard and make money and enjoy football 
matches, and he will cordially agree. If you want to make him 
angry, tell him how a rich man has dismissed a poor man and 
you will see the fighting look come over his countenance at once. 
This contrast between indifference and interest should convince 
us that we do not want Radical legislation from Conservative 
benches, but we do want a better feeling between the classes. 

A great deal of the bitterness of feeling might be allayed if 
employers would only study the welfare of their men with the 
same care that they study the convenience of their customers. 
A certain Railway Company with whose servants I have frequent 
dealings, is a just and fair employer and should be accounted 
such by every just and impartial judge, but every man who 
works for it hates it. It has no sympathy for its men; it buys 
their labour from them and that is its sole relation with them. 
A good number are killed on the line. The Company as a rule 
expresses its sympathy with the widow by asking when she can 
vacate her house and stopping the pay of the deceased from 
the moment he was cut to bits by the express. I have known 
these men twenty-five years; some very few have been of bad 
character, the majority of them are of the very highest character 
and some are perfect saints. These latter must have conferred 
an incalculable benefit on the Company by raising the tone of 
honesty, industry, and carefulness among their fellow workers, 
but the Railway is absolutely indifferent; whether the man is 
a saint or a sinner, if he has not put into a superannuation fund 
he may go to the workhouse when he is worn out, and if you apply 
to the Company and point out fifty years of service without a 
bad mark, they will merely refer you to their regulations and 
leave you to get other people to maintain out of charity those 
who have served them so well. And this Company is not peculiar ; 
the policy of all great commercial concerns is similar. 
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Why cannot employers take a different line, why cannot 
Railways say, for instance, “Men who wear our uniform are 
under our protection”? Not only should they behave justly 
and fairly to their servants, but they should see that others do 
the same. When their men grow old they should try and make 
posts for them, and if they cannot they should appeal to their 
shareholders and ask for contributions for necessitous cases. 
They might encourage thrift in a sympathetic way. It might be 
made extremely easy for a man to buy stock and become a share- 
holder, even if no co-partnership scheme were possible. Not 
only should they make it their business to house their men 
properly, but considering the number of fatal accidents they 
have every year, they might provide cheap houses for widows. 
Besides which they might go outside their railway, they might 
approach the leading shops and places of entertainment and 
get special terms for their men, and instead of letting their men 
go to a general hospital, have one of their own. Then they 
might have a defence fund, subscribed to by the men, but con- 
tributed to by the Directors and shareholders, and they should 
fight the men’s battles with all their weight. If landlords in 
any district habitually overcharged their men, they could re- 
monstrate ; if they continued to overcharge, they might threaten 
to build in competition which would probably produce a reduction 
of rent. All these and many other things they could do if they 
cared to do it. Ah! but I hear my economical friends say, 
where is all the money coming from? In the first place none 
of these things I have mentioned need cost very much money, 
some none at all; but even if they did cost money, we must set 
against it three considerations. In the first place, the Company 
would be strike-free, it would recapture the loyalty of its men ; 
in the second place, it would get better measure of work from 
its servants, they would protect the railway in every way they 
could ; thirdly, the Directors would be independent of the House 
of Commons, in fact the House of Commons would be their servant. 
When the leader of the Railway group called on the Prime 
Minister, his argument would be short and effective, “If we 
do not get this or that measure passed, all the constituencies 
in which our men form a large proportion will be transferred 
to the other side.” 1 think if the account on both sides were 
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done out fairly, the Directors would find they were buying shillings 
with sixpences. What employers of labour have got to realise 
is that the position is critical ; if they prefer war and determine 
to beat down the men, they will have a hard fight, and both will 
probably be ruined before the fight is over; but if they prefer 
peace, they must establish a personal relation with their men, 
they must go into their works and attend with punctuality and 
thought to every detail of the men’s lives with the same care 
that they bestow on the public or on their machines ; and by such 
means they will easily raise up amongst their men a spirit of 
personal loyalty. 

Merely from a business point of view, of course, this would be 
wise. The cost of strikes and insurance against strikes and 
much else might be saved. But there are higher ideals, ideals 
which make peace and good feeling worth getting at any price. 
For after all, whether we are in business or whether we are not, 
whether we are employers or employed, we are citizens of a mighty 
Empire which has nourished and protected us, and not only us 
but millions upon millions of defenceless races who enjoy liberty 
and safety because our flag flies over them. If through our 
internal dissensions, if through this miserable bickering between 
capital and labour our Empire be destroyed, great will be the 
responsibility of any who through love of gain or carelessness 
have allowed such dissensions to exist. It is useless to be- 
labour the disloyal or time-serving politician with abuse. Vitu- 
peration can never build up an Empire, the existence of such 
politicians is neither a peculiar feature of our age nor one of 
its chief dangers. These have always existed in every age, in 
every country. What constitutes the danger of to-day is that 
now they obtain credit where before they were treated with 
contempt ; the people of England follow them rather than the 
patriot or honourable statesman, and the reason that people 
behave with such unwisdom and folly as to give power to men who 
may destroy the Empire for an electioneering intrigue is because 
the industrial classes distrust if they do not hate their employers. 

When the country has been brought to this pass, it is useless 
talking of money or of the cost of reforms. When England 
is destroyed what will be the capital value of the undertakings 
in whose pretended interests she has been sacrificed? One of 
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the first principles of all English business men should be to carry 
on their business so as to bring honour and glory to England. 
It may seem at times that it is right for her sake to lose money, for 
after all it is right at times to give our very lives for our country, 
but as a whole it will not be so. Much good feeling can be 
established between masters and men by consideration that 
costs trouble rather than money. The same mental acumen, 
the same skill of organisation which has built up the great com- 
mercial interests of England, can, if applied, build up in a short time 
the good feeling between master and man. Individually each 
Director of a Company is possibly a sympathetic and kind- 
hearted man, giving largely in charity and caring for the welfare 
of his fellow man, but the present business maxims of England 
disregard in the most unbusinesslike way the first necessities 
for business success, namely, loyal labour and national security. 
Both these will result from treating working men in a sympathetic 
and kindly spirit ; the frequent strikes, the power of the agitator, 
are the natural result of a class bitterness engendered by bad 
business maxims. 

When Companies recognise that they have men working for 
them who have souls and are living sentient beings, not “‘ hands,” 
the prosperity and peace of England will only be excelled by the 
contentment and efficiency of our industrial population. 


GASCOYNE-CECIL. 
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I 


ARE so many of us indifferent, still, because we do not 
understand? Do we realise, from what we read in the daily 
Press, that a foreign Power—and a Power, regarded as a 
potential enemy—has perfected an aircraft which will fly, at 
the speed of an express train, for several days and nights without 
alighting? Do we realise that this machine—evolved at immense 
cost, and after years of patient labour—is at last a practical 
war-craft with a powerful, duplicate engine-plant, a crew of 
specially trained navigators, and an installation of wireless 
telegraphy which will flash a message several hundred miles ? 
Do we realise that such aircraft, if launched against us with 
hostile intent, could steal across the North Sea, at night, and 
rain down tons of incendiary and explosive bombs upon vital 
points of our coast-line, and on London itself? Do we realise 
that, even after ceaseless warning, we lie practically defenceless 
against this peril, which grows from day to day ? 

To bring the danger home to the mind of a non-technical reader ; 
to explain what modern-type airships can accomplish ; above all, 
to show how we should perfect a special type of aircraft to protect 
our shores—are the aims with which this article is written. 

First, as to the aircraft which is our menace. What is known 
as the rigid type of airship—a machine, that is to say, with a 
rigidly built hull—has been developed by Germany, to its present 
state of efficiency, by carefully organised effort, and a liberal ex- 
penditure upon practical research. A frequent cause of disaster, 
with early airships of large size, was the inability of their crews 
to control them, when they were being manceuvred near the 
ground in gusty winds, at the beginning‘or end of a flight ; while 
another risk of accident lay in an adverse weather change, during 
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a flight, which might necessitate a descent, perhaps upon un- 
suitable ground, at some distance from the airship’s shed. These 
were primary difficulties, needing to be surmounted before 
definite progress could be made. Germany overcame them by 
the diligent training of men—not only in controlling aircraft when 
in flight, but in every detail of their manipulation when upon the 
eround—and by the construction of sheds, at many points 
throughout the country, so that harbours might be available, 
should a pilot run for shelter before a freshening wind. 

Such facilities were essential—the more important of the two 
being the patient drilling of men to accustom themselves to the 
exigencies of the new service. The chief factor, indeed, in the 
suceess achieved by Germany with rigid-type airships, is the 
precision with which these huge craft are now handled, not 
only in the air, but when being towed in and out of their shedss 
Here, apart from any question of the possession of apparatus, 
lies the power of the German Air Corps. In their early form, 
large rigid-type airships were condemned; but the disasters 
which overtook them were not brought about by faultiness in 
the principle involved. They were due to man’s clumsiness, and 
to attempting spectacular flights, before such were justified. 
Germany, from the first, favoured airships of very large size, 
undaunted by the difficulties—to say nothing of the expense— 
entailed by their development. To-day, after strenuous effort, 
with which the name of Count Zeppelin is so honourably associated, 
the German Air Corps is provided with a type of craft which has 
a rigid hull more than 500 ft. in length, a gas capacity of over 
700,000 cubic ft., an ability to raise a weight of nearly thirty 
tons, and a power of averaging a speed of forty miles an hour 
for twelve hours on end, and of remaining in the air, if need be, 
for seventy hours. Furthermore—and here is a vital point— 
the organisation of the German air service is so efficient, and the 
experience gained in ceaseless experiment so valuable, that flights 
may now be made, even in defiance of wind and weather, on eighty 
per cent. of the days of the year. 

Such results have been achieved logically ; there have been 
no discoveries of a revolutionary kind. Where other countries 
abandoned the right form of airship hull, owing to technical 
drawbacks, Count Zeppelin—with the weight of War Department 
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and public behind him—laboured to remedy these defects, 
regardless of time, trouble, or expense. In contrasting rigid and 
non-rigid airships, from a non-technical standpoint, all that need 
be said is this: for vessels of moderate proportions, a non-rigid 
gas-containing envelope, of rubber-proofed fabric, is found suit- 
able; but, with craft of great size, the use of such a non-rigid 
envelope presents drawbacks—chiefly in regard to maintaining 
its shape, and when attempting to propel it at high speed. The 
rigid type offers to the air an unyielding hull, which is built with 
extreme lightness from a framework of aluminium, or light 
metal alloy, sheathed with fabric, and with the necessary gas- 
envelopes contained within it. 

If an involuntary descent, in a gale of wind and on exposed 
ground, has to be made with a non-rigid dirigible, the envelope 


-may be deflated, and the craft suffers—as a rule—only slight 


damage ; but, with a rigid airship, there is no short cut to safety. 
In such circumstances, the machine would probably be wrecked. 
But for lifting heavy loads, and in the ability of its rigid hull to 
be thrust through the air at high speed, what is known as the 
Zeppelin-type airship presents definite advantages—particularly 
from a military and naval standpoint. No half-hearted policy, 
however, is possible with such machines. They must be 
manceuvred with absolute precision, and they must have shelters 
—north, south, east, and west—to which they may run when 


assailed by a gale, or when suffering from temporary mechanical 


breakdown. Granted complete organisation, a rigid airship fleet 
may be operated with success. Without such organisation, 
disaster is inevitable. Not only in training crews, and in building 
costly sheds, but in a laborious improvement of apparatus, has 
Germany revealed her patient zeal. The motive-plant of the 
modern Zeppelin airship, fitted in units developing a total of 500 
horse-power, has attained a reliability which would have been 
considered almost impossible a few years ago. In speed, too, 
which is vital when combating adverse winds, the capabilities 
of German rigid airships have been strikingly improved. Whereas 
thirty-five miles an hour represented a maximum with early-type 
machines, the recent productions of the Zeppelin factories—in 
which, by the way, hundreds of highly skilled craftsmen are 
now employed—may be accelerated to a speed of fifty miles an 
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hour. The moral of the German success, with the rigid-type 
airship, is this: no unlooked-for development has taken place, 
but the reward is being reaped of nearly twenty years’ unremitting 
effort, maintained in face of every difficulty and discouragement. 
Had we displayed such enthusiasm, linked as it has been with 
carefully planned experiment, we might now possess the first of 
an adequate fleet of home-built airships, instead of being compelled 
to buy machines, from foreign firms, upon which we may begin 
to teach our men the rudiments of airmanship, as involved in 
handling really large, fast-flying craft. The rdle of the airship, 
as of the aeroplane, is primarily as a scout, co-operating either 
with an army or a fleet. As such, the medium-sized dirigibles 
which have been built by various nations will doubtless be 
employed; and so, too, will those huge, rigid machines, with 
which Germany is so deeply engrossed. But the latter type of 
craft has other potentialities ; and one of these—a power which 
cannot be ignored—is as an engine of destruction. 


II 

Over-statements of a case, the exaggerations of a menace, are 
common faults nowadays. No sooner is a new terror perceived, 
than we proceed to tear it to shreds. So, in regard to this peril 
from above, the public has been asked to tremble with appre- 
hension at highly coloured pictures of the horrors of an aerial 
invasion. Such hysterical warnings, when repeated again and 
again, and with a heightening of effect at each repetition, lose 
all useful purpose, and blunt an ordinary man’s perception as to 
what actual danger there may be. This much can be said, without 
tub-thumping, or exaggeration: the German rigid airship, 
although it has not yet been used as a weapon of offence, would 
undoubtedly be so employed if war broke out; and, were a 
sufficiently large number of such machines available, and equipped 
for their work of destruction, they might be directed, with 
paralysing effect, against an enemy which found itself unprovided 
with adequate defence against them. 

The strategical situation, as created by Germany’s possession 
of such potentially destructive craft, may now be seen upon the 
Franco-German frontier. France, which views the emphatic 


success of the German rigid-type dirigible with apprehension, 
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is directly menaced, from across the frontier, by such important 
airship stations as have been established at Metz, Baden, Frank- 
fort, Dusseldorf, and Cologne. As a counter-move, France is 
now paying renewed attention to her airship fleet, which is inferior 
to that of Germany, and is concentrating effort upon her frontier 
air-stations, notable among which, from a strategical aspect, are 
those at Verdun, Toul, Epinal, and Méziéres. Many French 
experts would be content to pit aeroplanes alone against German 
airships; but the French military authorities are uneasy, and 
the official disposition, certainly—seeing that offence, as well as 
defence, is hekd in mind—is to match the new German dirigibles 
with craft which are equally powerful. So long as foreign 
airships remained comparatively unreliable and unwieldy and 
prone to harassing mishaps, the distance dividing their sheds 
and our shores made England’s lack of initiative, in either 
construction or experiment, appear less inexcusable, to an 
ordinary view, than it really was. But, immediately the German 
rigid-type machine emerged as a reliable and long-range cruiser 
of the air, we began to foresee the penalty we should be called 
upon to pay for our official apathy and neglect, during critical 
years of aerial development. This penalty is sufficiently serious : 
it sets us the task of learning the ABC of the construction and 
manipulation of a formidable engine of war, in the use of which 
a powerful rival has already made itself proficient—and this at a 
time when effort should, presumably, be concentrated upon 
holding ourselves abreast of foreign armament. 

If the powers of a German aircraft, stationed say on Heligo- 
land, were limited to haunting the airways of the North Sea, or 
patrolling our shores with spying eyes and an efficient wireless 
system, the position would be sufficiently uncomfortable—seeing 
that we, in self-inflicted helplessness, could make no counter- 
move worthy of the name. But the situation is worse than 
this, as already suggested. The Zeppelin-type airship, with its 
capacity for weight-lifting, becomes more than a scout: it must 
be reckoned with, definitely, as a new and—when employed in 
sufficient numbers—extremely potent weapon of destruction. 
It may be assumed that the most powerful type of German 
dirigible could now undertake—not as a wild adventure, but as 
a reasonable cruise—a long-distance flight of thirty hours’ dura- 
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tion. During that voyage, if weather conditions were not 
definitely adverse, the airship might fly 1000 miles ; and it could 
be made to carry, even on a long flight like this, a dead weight 
of aerial missiles equalling several tons. This means that, if it 
began a flight, say, from the air stations at either Heligoland or 
Cologne, such an aircraft would be able to release her bombs 
over practically any point in England—either on the coast, or 
inland—which her commander might be directed to attack. 
Such a flight, it should be emphasised, would be distinctly within 
the capacity of the airship. But the fact should be borne in mind, 
nevertheless, that in the event of very adverse weather arising, 
while the craft was over foreign soil, she would be in a grave 
predicament. She could not alight, in the open, without risk of 
immediate disaster—to say nothing of capture, should she 
manage to escape a bad accident when landing. All she could 
do, indeed, would be to put her bow to the wind, and ride it out 
at whatever altitude her commander thought best; and, when 
the gale subsided, the vital question would be whether she had 
sufficient fuel remaining in her tanks to enable her to fly back 
to her station. 

Such contingencies as these need citing, if only to coun- 
teract the impression, so often given in alarmist statements, 
that an aerial raid upon England could be carried out by an 
enemy without difficulty or danger to themselves. Such is not 
the case. Were a squadron of foreign airships called upon to 
attempt the long flight necessary in attacking our shores, without 
being permitted to wait for weather conditions which were 
perfectly favourable, it is fairly certain that an appreciable 
number would find themselves in difficulties—apart from any 
defensive action which we might be able to take. This, however, 
does not relieve us of the responsibility of protecting ourselves 
against a peril which will, quite inevitably, grow from year to 
year. The German airship service of to-day represents re- 
markable progress, both from the mechanical and purely human 
standpoint. But our present peril is trifling when we contrast it 
with the danger which will threaten when, instead of owning a few 
of the new and powerful rigid-type airships, Germany possesses 
a large and perfectly organised fleet of such destructive craft. 

The cost of construction, in acquiring a number of such 
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vessels, does not represent a serious factor, when the expense 
entailed in providing any new form of armament is considered. 
Although precise figures are unobtainable, it is understood that 
the German Government is in a position to purchase a Zeppelin 
of the latest type for £30,000 or £35,000. This being so—and 
either of these figures appears reasonable—there is no financial 
obstacle to the creation of a large fleet of such craft. The 
building of sheds, the training of crews, and the general upkeep 
of a well-equipped airship service would, of course, entail con- 
siderable expense ; but the outlay would be small when compared 
with the vast sums expended, without any question, upon naval 
armament. If airships are to be effective weapons of destruction, 
their use in fleets appears essential. Isolated attacks, carried 
out by one or two machines, could have no great significance in 
time of war. To strike a crushing blow, the concerted effort of 
many craft, handled by highly skilled crews, would be required. 
It is against the specific menace of the use of hostile aircraft in 
large numbers that England should be prepared. At present, it 
is true, we are in no dire peril from aerial invasion; it would 
be foolish to suggest that we are. But shall we be able to say the 
same in a year or so’s time? The answer may be framed tersely : 
we shall not. Therefore, while looking to the future, we should 
act now—not in a half-hearted, motiveless way, but with shrewd- 
ness and decision, after weighing carefully what risks we shall 
actually run, and how they may be guarded against. 


Bomb-dropping, from aircraft, has not been carried out, so 
far, in more than a perfunctory way. [Ill-organised tests, in 
Tripoli and the Balkans, showed that men could be frightened, 
by small explosive missiles, and in some instances wounded, and 
an occasional building damaged. But haphazard effort pro- 
duced indifferent results. In the future peril which England 
is called upon to face, however, it may be taken for granted 
that science—as applied to the manufacture of bombs, and the 
mechanism from which they may be discharged—will equip 
an airship fleet with a real potentiality for destruction. Given 
a perfected aircraft, with which to carry a load of bombs to the 
spot over which they may be released most effectually, the 
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provision of projectiles, and the sighting tubes through which 
they may be launched, is easily within the powers of those who 
strive to make war more terrible. 

The problem, for England, is to find means of defence against 
aerial attack. A foreign move is being made—a move which 
threatens grave danger. It is for us to devise the counter-move. 
We are in no position, at the moment, to think of offensive 
tactics. We are definitely threatened; we must defend our- 
selves. Only when secure from aerial invasion may we consider, 
logically, any question of ourselves delivering an attack. The 
immediate problem, therefore, becomes this: how can we best 
protect our shores, and vital points inland, from assault by hostile 
aircraft ? In the interests of brevity, we may reduce effective 
methods of defence to only two headings. The first, which 
seems likely to be most successful, is to meet the aerial invader 
in his own element, and give battle with specially armed craft. 
The second is to open fire upon him, from the earth, with high- 
angle guns. As to the efficacy of either, it must be admitted that 
we rely upon theory—actual data being as yet unavailable. 
But, in connection with other developments in armament, there 
is a similar lack of practical knowledge. A European war would, 
of course, settle many doubts ; but it would be bad policy to wait 
for it, before devising means to resist aerial attack. 

The greatest European experts, when discussing the tactics 
of war in the air, differ upon many points, but agree upon one. 
While the vulnerability of various machines is a moot point, and 
the most effective type of aerial gun remains a matter of doubt, 
it is conceded that speed in flight, and an ability to ascend 
rapidly, will be of vital importance to the fighting aircraft. 
Fast flying will be of special value to a machine when—just 
prior to an engagement—it is manceuvring for position. It may 
seek to circle above an antagonist, or perhaps dart in at him, 
open fire, and then speed out of range. However, seeing that 
no aerial duel has yet been fought, a discussion of the precise 
tactics to be employed can scarcely be profitable. This much, 
at any rate, is now regarded as reasonable prophecy: when a 
couple of aircraft, equally armed, and equally well-handled, meet 
in war, the speedier of the two should triumph. 

A purely fighting air machine should be swift in flight, and 
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armed—apart from its bomb-dropping tube—with some light, 
long-range gun. But, although speed is the ideal, it must often 
be sacrificed to other requirements. A fighting machine, for 
instance, may be needed to raise heavy loads, and fly long 
distances before reaching its striking point ; if so, the constructor 
must plan a big, weight-carrying machine, and be content with 
moderate speed. If an aircraft is required purely for defence, 
and is not called upon to fly long distances in order to gain the 
scene of action, its makers—in designing it—are free of the 
complications of excessive loads of fuel, and may concentrate 
upon speed, combined with armament. The situation may, 
perhaps, be made more clear. Germany, for example, in order 
to gain for her airships a wide radius of action, and an adequate 
destructive power when they reach their destination, must build 
large, comparatively slow-flying craft. But we, who look upon 
the matter from the point of view of defenders, and need efficient 
fighting machines with which to resist aerial invaders when they 
approach our shores, are dealing with a simpler problem. The 
defensive aircraft need not, for instance, be burdened with petrol 
for long flight. What it should be designed for, primarily, is to 
strike a rapid, decisive blow. Therefore, having no excessive 
weight in fuel to carry through the air, the machine may be 
perfected as a high-speed, essentially fighting craft; and it is 
to the construction of machines of this specialised type that 
England should devote attention. Only with our shores protected 
by a chain of such craft, are we entitled to plan other forms of 
armament. The prime consideration is that of defence ; and the 
effective way to meet aerial invasion is to fight the enemy with 
armed machines speedier than his own. 

With high speed vital, and duration of flight unessential, 
aeroplanes suggest themselves as suitable machines for purposes 
of defence. Although the airship has materially increased its 
speed, the aeroplane is still the faster craft, and is likely to remain 
so. Large, strongly built biplanes, carrying two men, and fuel 
for several hours’ flying, attain speeds of more than seventy 
miles an hour; and it is reasonable to assume that, with the 
engines of higher horse-power now available, a specially built 
armed aeroplane, with its necessary crew, should be able to attain 
a speed of eighty miles an hour. 
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The latest Zeppelin-type airship is, as has been stated, capable 
of a maximum speed of fifty miles an hour. This may, in the 
near future, be increased, say, to sixty miles an hour. But 
beyond this, at any rate with existing methods of construction, 
airship speeds are not likely to go. Air resistance, when huge 
hulls are driven at high speed, is exceptionally great. Therefore, 
it may be argued that a defending aeroplane, when engaging an 
invading airship, should have quite twenty miles an hour the better 
of it, in the matter of speed; and such advantage promises to be 
all-important. 

Another practical point, to the favour of aeroplanes, lies in 
the matter of cost. Whereas a large, rigid-type dirigible cannot, 
as mentioned, be acquired for less than £30,000 or £35,000, an 
efficient fighting aeroplane should be procurable for £2000— 
or even less, if a large number of such craft, of a standard type, 
are ordered at the same time. Many defending aeroplanes may, 
therefore, be provided for the cost of one attacking airship. 
Their use in large numbers would, indeed, be an essential feature 
of a scheme of defence. 

It should be made clear, at this stage of our article, that we 
do not advocate, for England, a policy of neglecting the airship. 
To do so, when aerial armament is so experimental, would be 
illogical. But our point is this: for the specific purpose of 
defence against aerial invasion, in which fast-flying is obviously 
vital, the armed aeroplane presents itself as the most effective 
craft. As an instrument of retaliation, in a raid across Channel, 
or for detailed reconnoitring in the North Sea and elsewhere, 
the long-range airship has obvious advantages. So far as con- 
struction and equipment are concerned, it may be argued that 
the defensive aeroplane should be a powerfully engined biplane, 
with an ability to alight either upon land or water ; that its gun, 
with an operator, should be placed in advance of the main-planes, 
with as free a range as possible for firing either above or below, 
or upon either side; and that the remaining members of the 
crew should be a pilot and engineer—the latter, in addition to 
his work upon the motor, to handle an installation of wireless 
telegraphy, and enable the machine to be scout as well as 
destroyer. 

There are few difficulties in the way of producing such 
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machines. With motors at present available, craft of this type 
are, indeed, already being built. But their speed, in the majority 
of cases, does not exceed sixty or sixty-five miles an hour, and 
this scarcely gives them a sufficient margin, in the matter of pace, 
over their prospective enemy, the airship. The present-type 
aeroplane, of course, is by no means to be despised; but, for 
purely fighting purposes, and as a definite safeguard against 
invading aircraft, a speed very appreciably in excess of that of 
any foreign airship is desirable. That an eighty-mile-an-hour 
fighting aeroplane will soon be produced, as a practical craft, 
we need not doubt. Speeds even greater than this, for armed 
machines, are within the range of development. The matter is 
one of engine power, combined with constructional efficiency. 
Aeroplane motors of 1¢7 and 200 horse-power are now, for the 
first time, procurable ; and their application to specially designed 
fighting craft should be the first aim of our authorities. It is 
for us, indeed, to direct our chief efforts towards evolving one 
type of machine—as Germany has laboured with the rigid airship. 
She arms herself with huge, destructive aircraft, to use far afield. 
We, in our turn, should become supreme in the construction and 
handling of the aeroplane “ destroyer ”’—swift, scientifically 
armed and manned by expert crews. Not until well-organised 
depots, of such defensive craft, are established round our shores. 
and placed, also, so that they protect vital points inland, should 
we concern ourselves with other phases of aerial development. 
Here, amid the chaos of advice and warning which has, to many 
minds, served only to obscure the real peril, is one concrete 
need: let us have aircraft with which we may defend 
ourselves. 


IV 

As an auxiliary to the use of fighting aeroplanes, in coast and 
inland defence, there is the specially constructed field-gun which 
—placed at points of strategic advantage—will discharge against 
hostile aircraft some form of shrapnel shell. In this regard, as in 
most other aspects of aerial warfare, theory must—in the absence 
of practical data—be relied upon. Tests that have been made, 
to indicate the vulnerability of aircraft to gunfire from the ground, 
have been confusing. Occasional successes of artillerymen, in the 
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Balkans, and of riflemen in Tripoli, were due mainly to the fact that 
the airmen they “ winged ” were flying injudiciously low. But 
it is reasonable to contend that, whereas aeroplanes present small 
and elusive marks, the airship which hovers over a chosen spot, 
in order to discharge its bombs, will provide the gunner with a 
far larger and more satisfactory target. Night attacks will, no 
doubt, be the airship’s aim ; but such will not always be feasible ; 
and, at any rate, an expert artilleryman, aided by powerful 
searchlights, should render a good account of himself, even if a 
position is attacked, from above, under cloak of darkness. 

Regarding the problem from our special point of view, as 
resisters of attack, it seems clear that a high-angle gun, designed 
to be used against aircraft, should be developed to a point of 
efficiency, and then placed so that it may augment the services 
of the armed aeroplane. The airship, with its great lifting 
capacity, may be able to armour itself partially; but its fragile 
hull must remain vulnerable. One well-placed shot would, 
probably, put a machine out of action. A gunner, therefore, 
has encouragement to perfect himself in this new form of 
marksmanship. There remains, of course, the keenly debated 
point as to what will happen, actually, when airship meets 
aeroplane in conflict. Imaginative writers have described breath- 
taking aerial duels, employing a wealth of vivid detail; but, 
from the sober point of view of technical accuracy, such anticipa- 
tions appear—at any rate to War Departments—to be somewhat 
disappointing. We are, to be frank, once more building upon 
theory. Just what will take place, in that aerial strife which is 
to precede the future wars of Europe, either on land or sea, no 
man can say. 

In the early days of the airship, when this craft was slow- 
flying, and sluggish to answer its controlling planes, aeroplane 
pilots spoke, with cheerful confidence, of how they would pass 
above the unwieldy monster, and destroy it with one well-aimed 
bomb, while its crew—having the huge envelope above them 
to block out their upward view—would be helpless to retaliate. 
But in the latest airship, of the type with which Germany is 
arming herself, this manceuvre could not be embarked upon 
with such light-hearted ease. Apart from the greater quickness 
in action which its speed gives it, this craft has a platform at the 
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top of its hull; and, upon this, mounted so that it may be fired 
directly ‘upwards, is a machine-gun. 

It is generally assumed that, in aerial combat, an immense 
advantage will lie with the machine which is able to rise above its 
adversary, and so be ina positiontodropa bomb uponit. Under 
normal conditions, a powerfully engined aeroplane should ascend 
at a higher speed than an airship; but, by a wholesale discharge 
of her water-ballast, the latter craft could—in dire need—make 
a sudden rise at a pace greater than that of her enemy. The 
possibilities of war in the air are, indeed, confusing. Opponents 
may steer straight ahead, swing from side to side, or manceuvre 
up and down. 

But an attacking aeroplane, apart from its superiority in the 
matter of speed, should offer a small and unsatisfactory mark 
for an airship’s gun-fire, while the five hundred feet of the latter’s 
hull should provide a fair target—even for a gunner in an aeroplane 
flying eighty miles an hour. The airship, it is true, may carry 
perhaps three guns to the aeroplane’s one; but it is not to be 
assumed that a single aeroplane, armed with its one machine- 
gun, would prove a match for a powerful airship, equipped with 
several. It might, of course—adopting torpedo-boat tactics— 
rush courageously upon its bulky antagonist, and be sufficiently 
lucky to fire a telling shot. But, when sound tactics, in such 
engagements, come to be laid down, it will probably be found 
that two or three aeroplanes are detailed to attack one airship. 
Their task, should the need of the situation prove sufficiently 
urgent, will be to destroy or injure the monster at all costs. 
That they should, in most instances, be able to do so—although, 
probably, at grave peril to themselves—appears reasonably 
certain, normal factors of the encounter being given due weight. 
The element of luck would, of course, enter into the question— 
also the judgment of the respective pilots, in manceuvring for 
position, and the skill and coolness of the gunners, in taking 
instant advantage of opportunities. 

Success in aerial fighting—more than in any other branch of 
the war service—must depend upon the selection and training of 
aircraft crews. In our Navy and Army, it has been proved 
already, we possess men who are eager, and admirably fitted 
both in nerve and courage, to undertake this perilous work. 
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So far as human material is concerned, we may rival the world. 
But the problem that has arisen must be handled promptly and 
logically, not in a hesitatiag, fumbling way. There is the menace ; 
it must be met—not on paper, or in speeches, but in reality. We 
have men; we must have machines—not any type of aircraft, 
but the apparatus best designed for the work of defence. Crews 
must be trained to a state of proficiency in the handling of armed, 
high-speed craft. Until safe from peril, we should be specialists, 
focusing our energies upon the production of machines which 
fly faster, and fight better, than those of any rival. 

Enthusiasm and money must be thrown into the work. 
We should not rest until we can produce fighting craft in our 
own factories, and in ample numbers, and man them with pilots 
and gunners who are experts; and we should see to it that our 
defensive fleet of aeroplanes is appreciably stronger, numerically 
and in armament, than that of a prospective enemy. It is an 
obvious task; it lies first to hand; but it has been neglected 
shamefully. And, even now, nothing;is{offered us, officially, but 
sporadic effort, backed by inadequate finance. 

CLAUDE GRAHAME-WHITE. 
Harry Harper. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT WAR 


Ir is useless to judge the problem of national defence merely by a 
comparison of our Navy and Army with those of other countries, 
or by drawing alarming pictures of the hostile designs of other 
nations. National security in a democratic country like ours 
depends first and foremost upon whether the mass of our people 
understand the elements of the problem of national defence. 
If they do, there is little doubt they will have the necessary 
patriotism to face the sacrifices that may be required. Our 
chief danger lies at present in the fact that the people are, owing 
to our system of party government, prevented from knowing 
the truth. The working classes have neither the time nor the 
opportunity, even if they have the necessary education, to discover 
what the real situation is, and unless those in authority in the 
Government take steps to enlighten them they must continue 
to remain in ignorance. It will thus be seen that our situation 
to-day demands a higher standard in our statesmen than has 
ever been required before. Unfortunately, instead of realising 
this, politicians of both Parties are far more concerned with 
playing on the ignorance or prejudices of their audiences than 
on enlightening them on national issues. Politics have become 
a profession in which the easiest way to advancement is the 
primary concern of those who adopt it. Professional men 
actuated by personal ambition, and especially lawyers, are 
becoming every year more prominent. Now, besides the fact 
that human nature being what it is it is impossible to expect 
such men not to adopt the shortest road to their own advance- 
ment, seeing that it is their means of livelihood, it must be 
remembered that lawyers are as a class peculiarly unfitted to 
put great national issues before the country in all their bearings. 
Their whole training is that of partisan warfare. Success in 
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their profession depends upon their ability to throw themselves 
heart and soul into a cause regardless of its mevits and concerned 
only to make the best of it however bad. ‘l'o gain this end the 
suppression of the truth, the raising of false issues, the conceal- 
ment of facts, the browbeating of witnesses who reveal too much, 
and the playing on the emotions of juries who reason too little, 
are not only permitted but are essential to success. It is too 
much to ask that men whose career depends upon these qualities 
should abandon them on entering politics where they are equally 
effective. 

And while the quality of our politicians has deteriorated 
the Party machine has become all-powerful. It is admitted on 
all hands that the independence of the House of Commons has 
vanished, while the power of the House of Lords has been 
destroyed. Both individually and collectively therefore our 
politicians and statesmen are more unfitted to deal with national 
questions than in former times, and this is infinitely more serious 
now when power lies in the hands of the masses, and when it is 
essential that they should be led by men of the highest character 
to whom Party advantage is as nothing compared with the 
national welfare. No one can look upon our history and doubt 
that in former great national emergencies our leading politicians 
were in the main men of far higher character and independence 
than those at present in power, nor that their task was easier in 
that the electorate was very limited in number, and there was not 
to the same extent the temptation to play upon their ignorance 
or prejudice. 

These conditions are besides peculiar to this country. In 
others the question of national defence is not open to mis- 
representation. Its requirements are known and discussed by 
the man in the street, popular works bearing on every phase of 
it are produced and eagerly read, while by the nature of their 
military systems the army is closely connected with the national 
life. No Ministry could endure for an hour that neglected any 
portion of its duty in this respect. In the summer of 1911, when 
a state of tension existed between France and Germany, a 
question was asked in the French Chamber as to the exercise 
of the supreme command of all the French armies in time of war. 
The reply was unsatisfactory. It appeared that the functions 
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of the supreme command, instead of being vested in one man, 
would be partly exercised by the Minister of War and partly by 
the Chief of the General Staff. There was an immediate crisis, 
the Government resigned, and a Commander-in-Chief was 
appointed who should have the supreme control in time of war. 
A defect in military organisation stirred the nation to its depths 
and made the further existence of the Ministry impossible. 

Imagine a British Government resigning because the functions 
of a Commander-in-Chief in time of war had not been properly 
defined! The ignorance of the British people on the elements 
of military and naval warfare are so great that they will believe 
the wildest absurdities. It is no exaggeration to say that had 
either Lord Haldane or Colonel Seely addressed their speeches of 
the last few years to French or German audiences those nations 
would have been convulsed in laughter. Not only does an 
eminent lawyer and philosopher lecture a field marshal on 
strategy, but both our late Minister of War and his successor 
tell the people, not what war will require of them, but what they 
think they can get out of a particular system of enlistment. 
France had such men forty years ago and she has been in mourning 
ever since. The two following extracts from Parliamentary 
debates will exemplify what has been stated above both as to 
the lower standard of many leading politicians and as to the 
general ignorance of facts to be received without question. 

House of Lords, February 10, 1913. Lord Lansdowne: Did 
not the noble Viscount reduce the strength of the home battalions ? 

Lord Haldane: Not a single home battalion was knocked off 
nor was their strength reduced. 

House of Commons, July 12, 1906. Mr. Haldane: “ We 
propose to begin with the reduction of the 3rd Scots Guards. . . . 
I may add here that we propose to reduce the Irish Guards, which 
is a battalion of colossal proportions, from 920 rank and file 
to 820. The infantry of the line establishment 805 non-com- 
missioned officers and men, can well be reduced to 775, but one 
cannot go below that, otherwise one would not get the drafts.” 

These are our two greatest dangers. First that our leaders 
will not tell us the truth, second that the people, unlike those 
of the Continent, know so little of war themselves. But these 
evils are increased by a host of illusions, the result of false 
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sentiment or the misreading of history. They. are fostered by 
politicians for their own ends. One illusion is the idea that 
sea-Power alone can defend an island nation like ourselves ; 
another is the idea that our so-called voluntary system is 
peculiarly adapted to the independent character of Englishmen ; 
another is the notion that we have “beaten the world” by this 
system, that we have shown superior fighting form to other 
nations, that the conditions of Continental warfare are such as 
we shall never have to meet, and that there is an indefinable 
something which enables us to muddle through our difficulties. 
Another and even more dangerous class of illusion is that which 
prevails on war in the abstract, that it is barbarous and wicked, 
and we should almost feel ashamed of the necessity of preparing 
for it. At the root of this conception lies the delusion that 
civilisation has advanced to such an extent that war will no 
longer be necessary for the solution of international differences, 
and that a gradual disarmament will inaugurate a reign of peace. 

Is it possible that a nation cherishing these misconceptions 
and idle dreams can ever awake tothe truth before it is too late ? 
For the naked truth is exceedingly unpleasant and very galling 
to the national pride. It is difficult in the compass of an article 
to give a full picture of the real situation, but unless the elements 
of the problem are understood no remedy is possible. 

Now, so far from there being more safeguards against warfare 
now than in former times, the exact opposite is the case. History 
shows that war has always been so terrible an evil that men 
have always striven to obtain some check or restraint upon it. 
In the Middle Ages this restraint was obtained by the authority 
of the Church. The Pope was the arbiter of Europe and could 
enforce his will upon recalcitrant States. As long as his authority 
was recognised no overthrow of the balance of power was possible. 
With the Reformation all is changed. The wars of religion 
reduce Europe to a state of chaos where the weakest go to the 
wall. Ever since then the only check upon a State which became 
too powerful has been the coalition of other States against it. 
This principle, known as that of “the balance of power,” has 
been the foundation of every European treaty. Looking back 
over the last 400 years we see first the Empire of Germany 
under Charles V., then Spain under Philip II., then France for 
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two centuries occupy the strongest position in Europe, and 
each in turn is checked by a combination of other States against 
it. This prevails until 1870, when the German Empire is reared 
on the ruin of France, and a new danger to Europe gradually 
arises. But this new danger, although similar in character to 
former ones, is a far greater menace. For the last hundred years 
the principle of the balance of power has prevented war becoming 
general throughout Europe. Now any war involving any one 
of the Great Powers must become general, for Europe is divided 
into two great armed camps consisting of Russia, France and 
Great Britain on the one hand, and Germany, Austria and Italy 
on the other. The balance of power has hitherto meant the 
independence of the smaller countries such as Holland, Belgium, 
and Denmark. Without this there can be no balance. Success 
on the part of Germany is now incompatible with the independence 
of those nations. General Bernhardi repudiates the principle 
of the balance of power altogether for this very reason. Also, 
in former cases where there has been a general European con- 
flagration the war lasted many years with varying fortunes 
to both sides. Recovery from temporary defeat and re-organisa- 
tion of naval and military resources has been possible. These 
conditions are no longer applicable. With the enormous masses 
of modern war, defeat will mean irretrievable ruin. All the 
resources of the nation being employed, a prolonged war will 
mean the paralysis of the whole national life. Since the con- 
sequences of war are so terrible, the victorious nation will take 
measures to make recovery out of the question. The Germans 
would have done this after the Franco-German War had they 
not been prevented by the other Powers. After the next war 
there will be no neutral nations left to intervene. One com- 
bination or the other must be successful. It will thus be seen 
how far-reaching and terrible will be the next war in Europe, 
and how every safeguard and check upon its scope has been 
removed. 

And now what does history teach us as to our part in European 
warfare? First we have always had to intervene to prevent 
the domination of the Continent by any one Power or group of 
Powers. We shall have to do so again. Those who shrink 
from the idea of an obligation to land troops on the Continent 
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and who, therefore, rejoice at the Prime Minister’s assurance 
that no such obligation exsts, should ask themselves, not— 
““ Are we under an obligation to send troops?” but “ What 
will our position be if France is crushed?” We have been 
on the whole successful, but this statement requires qualifying. 
In our greatest trial during the Great French War our record 
was one of failure for many years. Our Army was so inadequate 
and our statesmen so blind that it was unable to affect the issue 
at the outbreak of war. Europe combined against France 
and was beaten, the failure being largely due to us. The 
balance of power being overthrown the war continued for 
twenty-three years. Our Fleet was powerless to bring it to a 
close. It continued for nearly ten years after our signal victory 
at Trafalgar. Our Army was only able to land very small 
numbers in Spain and formed about a quarter of the allied 
force which defeated Napoleon at Waterloo. We have never 
fought a great land campaign against a European Power in 
the whole of our history. We have never faced a European 
enemy with more than 40,000 men; the balance has been 
made up by foreigners. And on the strength of that we talk 
of having beaten the world! And we are told that we shall 
never be confronted with the conditions of Continental warfare ! 
We shall be confronted with them, we failed in the past when 
confronted with them, and we are going into the next war with an 
army far weaker in proportion to those of Europe than it ever has 
been before, and under circumstances where failure will mean 
ruin. As to the idea that we possess a peculiar power of 
“muddling through,” it just amounts to this—we have never 
taken any great risks and have thereby avoided great disasters. 
The time is coming when we must take risks or perish. 

It will surely be seen that here are all the elements of national 
disaster. Leaders who rely on deception, a people who have the 
truth hidden from them, a history misunderstood and a sense 
of security the result of national vanity and inexperience of the 
realities of war. As to the cant commonly talked about our 
“ voluntary ’’ system, if we only possessed a little more imagina- 
tion we should soon cease to glory in it. We dress up a sergeant 
and deck him with a little rosette of red, white and: blue to 
attract the eye of youth. Eventually a poor pale starved-looking 
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wretch will fallinto hisnet. Very rarely, so the recruiting statistics 
tell us, does any man join who is not feeling hungry. And this 
is the voluntary system! This degradation of the profession of 
arms has been the forerunner of every nation’s ruin in the past. 

_ War when it comes will entail a fight to a finish on sea and 
land. Germany has issued a direct challenge to British sea-power 
in the preamble of her Navy Act of 1900. Her aim is the creation 
of a fleet which in the event of war will be so strong as to endanger 
British supremacy on the sea. On land it is her intention openly 
expressed to disregard the neutrality of other nations and all 
treaties guaranteeing the independence of those nations. Belgium 
and Switzerland are to be invaded and France crushed between 
forces converging from the north and east. That great battle 
once fought and won she believes, not without reason, that 
peace will be secured with Russia on favourable terms. If 
Great Britain still resists she will find a United Europe against 
her. These facts are known to every soldier and diplomatist 
in Europe. Our politicians alone ignore them. 

And what is the remedy ? Only that now, even at the eleventh 
hour, the country will listen to the words of Lord Roberts; only 
that there shall come a national awakening and the people 
demand the truth; only that those whose duty it is to lead them 
will put every other consideration aside, and however great the 
obstacles in their path point them to the way of national duty 
and responsibility. Then and only then can we hope to pass 
safely through the trial that lies before us. 


PERcY. 
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THE DECAY OF PATRIOTISM IN 
ENGLAND 


The question is whether the creative power which has shaped the Empire 
is dead, dying, or sick.—Prorrssor CRAMB. 


Time has strange ironies. A decade or so ago Frenchmen were 
asking, “‘ In what does the Anglo-Saxon superiority consist ? ” and 
giving various answers to that question. That there was an 
Anglo-Saxon superiority they all admitted. In those days it 
was supposed that the British character was above all others 
patriotic, that British institutions rested upon a rock, and that 
the British constitution was strong and stable in contrast with 
the political instability of continental institutions. In 1898, 
an acute American observer declared, after a visit to Europe, 
that in Britain alone he saw indications of permanency ; France, 
Germany, Austria, Italy and Russia he thought were all at the 
mercy of accidents, and their Governments might vanish like 
dream-shadows before revolution. At that date, British naval 
and military power seemed outwardly adequate. The weakness 
of the British army had not been revealed by the Boer War, 
and the armaments of Continental Europe had not reached their 
present colossal figures. Of air power no one dreamed; had 
not Lord Kelvin announced that there was “ nothing in” 
mechanical flight? The British state still represented the 
conception of justice; its Government had not then succumbed 
to the tyranny of the hob-nailed boot. 

Now all has changed. No one can pretend to-day that 
Britain spiritually leads Europe. The true renaissance, the 
movement which may affect the future of the world more 
vitally than any event since the revolution, proceeds from 
France. We are witnessing nothing less than the re-birth 
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of a nation, and that at a time when the fires in the British 
heart appear to be waning, and when Britain, according to a 
foreign critic,* is giving visible signs of exhaustion and senility. 
Men are, indeed, beginning to ask, “in what lies the superiority 
of France,” and how has this tremendous change in her character, 
which puts us to shame, been accomplished? So entirely have 
the tables been turned since 1898. Those who look closely at our 
British institutions see now that their stability and order has 
vanished. The impulses of a single Chamber sway our destiny ; 
a tyranny of wire-pullers exercises despotic control over the 
singleChamber. The Sovereign’s power has been wrenched from 
him by a “ felon blow.” Our national unity is sold to purchase 
the votes of a party in foreign pay, and the loyalists of Ulster 
are treated by friends of the rights of man as though they were 
of less account than cattle or “ niggers.” ‘Trade Unions have 
been set above the law and wrong perpetrated by them has by 
statute been made no longer actionable. The right of private 
individuals to possess property of their own is slowly being 
destroyed. The shocks of the railway strike and the great coal 
strike have proved how precarious are the foundations of British 
industry and the social system. Within, as the result of eight 
years of incitement to class warfare, we are weaker than at any 
time in the immediate past. Without, in comparison with our 
rivals, we are weaker than at any time in our national history 
since the war of American Independence. With a regular army 
which barely weighs in the balance of modern land power ; with 
a fleet the capacity of which to command the North Sea is growing 
yearly more doubtful; with an air service which hardly exists, 
though our insularity has for ever been ended by this new art of 
man—the United Kingdom of to-day is an anachronism. The 
world is cruel to anachronisms, else would Poland still figure on 
the map, and the Turkish Empire stand intact in Europe and 
Africa. 

Nations have the Governments which they deserve; and no 
great State was ever overthrown in war that did not richly merit 
defeat. The outward and visible decay of British power would 
be impossible without an inward deterioration in the British 
character. Ina large part of the nation patriotism seems extinct, 

* Dembski, Zurope and the New Sea Law, 6-11, 
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and our modern system of education is one of the direct causes 
of its extinction by devoting excessive attention to the intellect 
and too little to the formation of character, by neglecting history 
—that great teacher of mankind. Thus we have this grave verdict 
upon the young men of Manchester by a Manchester man, in a 
study which is worthy of the closest attention : 

Only in exceptional instances does a boy who has to depend on free elementary education 
gather any notion of what forces have created the England of to-day, of the conditions 
on which its greatness rests, and of the facts and circumstances in history that really 
bear on the public questions which he and his fellow Britons have to decide. He 
learns very little about Greater Britain and nothing about modern Europe. Patriotism 
is hardly taught. Few Manchester schools celebrate Empire Day. An allusion at a 
public meeting in Manchester to “ our country ” is usually greeted with the cry, “ We 
have not got a coumtry.” So destitute of public spirit is a quite common type of the 
young Englishman who has been compulsorily educated . . . to the satisfaction of 
the Board of Education.* 

Nor is this phenomenon peculiar to Manchester. It is asmarked 
in Yorkshire, Durham and Northumberland, in fact in the whole 
industrial north of England. Speakers in the 1910 elections, 
who drew attention to the German menace, were told by their 
audiences that English workers had nothing to lose and would 
indeed prefer German rule. In Scotland, men have ceased to 
think of “ our country,” except in the narrowest and most 
particularist sense—a sense that would have brought tears to 
the eyes of that loyal and gallant gentleman, Sir Walter Scott. 
In the south, this indifference or even hostility to the idea of 
the nation is not unknown, though it is less common and wide- 
spread. What we have to face is a marked decline in national 
spirit in our industrial class, and this at the very time when in 
Germany, France, Italy and Japan that spirit is growing stronger 
with each year. The disease is the graver because it is also to be 
found among the élite of our youth, where we should expect to 
see idealism triumphant. The sentiments of a modern young 
man who has undergone the discipline of public school and uni- 
versity training, and who claims to speak for many of his class, 
have been set forth in the following passage of a truly remarkable 
article against compulsory military service in the Daily Mail : 


To me the prospect of military service would be depressing. My normal existence 
consists of a certain amount of work which I enjoy, of a certain amount of exercise 
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which is necessary and pleasant, and a certain amount of that literary and social 
activity which is not only delightful in itself but an essential part of the complete life. 
All this would have to be laid aside for a definite period ; how long is uncertain, but to 
be of any use it would have to be a long one. To be laid aside in order that I might 
indulge in the loathsome routine of military exercises, with all their miserable accom- 
paniments. I should have to wear absurd and uncomfortable clothes, perform 
embarrassing exercises with unfamiliar instruments, inhabit dreary quarters—in a 
word, order my existence on the—to me—most repulsive plan. 


Everywhere else in Europe, even in the smaller States, military 
Service is courageously accepted as a duty by the young men. 
In France and Germany it has indeed become almost a reproach 
not to have “served.” Young Frenchmen are at this hour 
setting a magnificent example by the cheerfulness with which 
they are facing the prospect of an additional year of military 
service. Whereas France is requiring of all her sons three years 
training with the colours, the most that has been proposed for 
the Territorial Force in England is six months’ compulsory 
training. But it seems that the educated young Englishman 
will not give up even that amount of time from his games and 
his “ literary and social activity.” Elsewhere throughout the 
world, the man’s duty to defend his womankind is recognised 
as the first and greatest of obligations. In this country, however, 
our cultured youth indignantly reject that task and vapour of 
the horrors and vulgarity of war as an excuse. They show no 
excessive alacrity to face any kind of danger and discomfort. 
Where the wealthy young Frenchman takes to flying and is 
willing to risk his life in it, the wealthy young Englishman thinks 
first of his ease. How many amateur flying men have we to-day, 
and is not their paucity in comparison with the number of French 
airmen a cause of sorrow and reproach ? 

If the “nut” shirks and boasts of shirking, little surprise 
can be felt that the hooligan also skulks and prefers to hang 
round the street corners rather than to march or drill. He is 
no more eager to undergo the “ loathsome routine ” of military 
service or the wearing of “ absurd and uncomfortable clothes ” 
than the University prig. Hence it is that the Territorial Force 
is collapsing through want of men, though the demands made 
upon the rank and file of the force are modest enough—a mere 
fortnight in camp each year and a few drills. The men in 
the Force do not see why they should sacrifice themselves to 
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secure greater leisure and comfort for the “ nut ” and the hooligan. 
For the most part they are perfectly willing to play their part in 
any scheme which applies compulsion to the shirkers. But they 
are not willing to work harder in order that the worthless may 
dodge the performance of their duty, and we can scarcely blame 
them. Moreover, they know one and all that the Force is a sham 
worthy of British mandarins. An army that is to receive its 
military training after war has broken out is a conception worthy 
of the brain of Lord Haldane, which admirably illustrates the 
sincerity of his lectures on the “ necessity of clear thinking at 
the start.” There has been nothing like it since the painted 
wooden cannon of the Chinese. 

The collapse of the Territorial Force becomes far more serious 
in view of two facts—the rapid decline in British naval superiority 
and the enormous increase in Continental armies. Owing to 
want of ships and men, the British hold on the North Sea is 
becoming more and more precarious each year, while the Medi- 
terranean has been practically abandoned by our battleships. 
The British Admiralty has renounced all intention of maintaining 
in the Mediterranean more than a “ single-Power ”’ fleet, whatever 
that means. As there are two Powers belonging to the Triple 
Alliance in the Mediterranean, both with strong and growing 
fleets, it follows that the British fleet in the Mediterranean is 
certain to be outmatched, unless this country has allies bound 
to it by a definite pact. Mr. Asquith’s statement in the House 
of Commons last month shows that there is no alliance and no 
definite pact with France and Russia. Nor can there be unless 
this country is able to guarantee France support on land in 
considerable strength with extreme celerity. No guarantee of 
this kind can be given with the Territorial Force so weak and 
untrained that a large part of the regular army would have to be 
kept at home, garrisoning our ports and preparing to repel a 
foreign disembarkation. General Bonnal, eight years ago, de- 
clared that our British military conceptions belonged to the 
eighteenth century, because they assumed that indefinite time 
would be given. No military force is of serious value in modern 
days which is not fit to take the field in a fortnight. The decisive 
battle in the Austro-Prussian War of 1866 was fought four weeks 
after the declaration of war. The decisive battle in the Franco- 
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German War of 1870 was fought six weeks after the declaration 
of war. The decisive battle in the Balkan conflict was fought 
twenty-eight days after the order to mobilise. It is calculated 
that in a struggle between France and Germany, the decisive 
battle would begin eight days after the order to mobilise. In a 
war between Britain and Germany, the decisive action at sea 
would probably be over in less than forty-eight hours from the 
outbreak of war ; and if Germany won, the landing of her troops 
would follow within a week. What would be the use of a British 
force which would not be ready to fight till six months after the 
arrival of the German ? . 

It is this extraordinary swiftness of modern war—the speed 
with which the decision will be reached when one of the com- 
batants is caught at a disadvantage—and the irrevocable nature 
of the disasters that ensue, which render the systematic organisa- 
tion of this country for war a question of such overpowering 
urgency. Compared with this, all other issues are trivial. If 
the nation is not going to survive an armed attack, it is useless 
to think of social reform or a minimum wage or improvements 
of the Insurance Aet or Home Rule, a measure which from the 
national standpoint is criminal, because it means the dismem- 
berment of the nation—the surest cause of weakness. There 
must be many Liberals who view with concern the present naval 
and military position of their country. What do they think 
of their Ministers and of their Press? And if, condemning 
their Ministers and Press, they do not make their will felt, are 
they not guilty of the gravest unfaithfulness to the claims of 
patriotism ? 

They may or may not think compulsory service a good thing. 
But they can hardly ignore the fact that without it, it is im- 
possible to build up a strong Territorial Force, and therefore 
impossible to secure allies on the Continent, and therefore im- 
possible to command the Mediterranean in a possible war with 
Germany and her allies, and therefore impossible to assure the 
food of the British worker. For one half of our cereals reach 
us by the Mediterranean route. Within the past month the 
Continental Powers have decided to strengthen their armed 
forces as follows : 
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Germany, addition of 160,000 men to the strength of her army, following uponta 
previous addition of 100,000 in 1912, at a cost of at least £50,000,000 initial 
expenditure. 


France, addition of 160,000 men by returning to a system of universal three-years 
service for all able-bodied Frenchmen. 

Russia, addition of three army corps, or, say, 100,000 men. 

Austria, addition of 75,000 men to the peace effectives. 

Italy, additional naval programme, exact particulars doubtful. 

Belgium, introduction of compulsory service. 


So far as is known, the British reply to these stupendous efforts 
will consist in the following measures: (1) a reduction of our 
priceless regular artillery (by six batteries or thirty-six guns; 
(2) a reduction of two or three millions in the Navy Estimates 
as originally prepared by the Admiralty in January, before 
these immense increases in Continental armaments; (3) an 
invitation to the National Reserve, one of our numerous paper 
armies, to fill up the yawning gaps in the Territorial Force, with 
men up to the age of fifty-five, who have received no training what- 
ever in modern warfare. 

Not only will our Ministers not take any steps to arm the 
nation ; they also place every conceivable obstacle in the way 
of those who, like Lord Roberts and Lord Percy, would tell it 
the truth and call upon it for strenuous efforts. No rdle is so 
shameful as this of these partisans who strive to lull a careless 
and sluggish people to sleep “ with piano tunes” and men- 
dacious assurances. And the dishonour of it is deepened by the 
fact that one of the principal offenders, Colonel Seely, the present 
Secretary of State for War, himself, in far less dangerous times, 
declared compulsory service essential. Not only in the National 
Review, but also in a series of speeches, he proclaimed in 1902, 
when this country had a much larger measure of preponderance 
at sea than it possesses to-day, compulsory military training to 
be right and necessary. He has since committed 7d gran rifiuto, 
and he has committed it to remain in office. And, again, we 
have Mr. Illingworth, the Chief Liberal Whip, denouncing as 
a “ diabolical Tory trick,” what he calls “‘ the infamous attempt 
to stampede the country into conscription,’ and instead of 
arousing it to the danger, throwing dust in its eyes with the old 
dishonest quibbles. Here is a man who, knowing that Germany 
possesses an “‘ all-powerful army,” which she is vastly increasing— 
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for the purpose, as the Cologne Gazette has admitted, of war 
against France, France having incurred German enmity because 
she is Britain’s friend—and that the German Admiralty is 
creating with all possible speed a “ conscript” navy of gigantic 
proportions, tells his audience this : 

If we had an all-powerful navy and a conscript army, we should lay ourselves open 


to the charge among Continental Powers, that we were desiring such an arrangement 
not merely for purposes of defence, but for aggression. 


It is right for Germany to build ships, to increase both her navy 
and army. It is wrong for England to meet such increases by 
countervailing preparations. This is sophistry run mad, but it 
is also the blackest disloyalty to our common country. 

Behind ‘he unpatriotic sophists of the Cabinet and Ministry 
are the un;atriotic sophists of the Liberal Press. There is the 
Westminster Gazette, for example, which thinks it will be a “ most 
salutary check” if British Governments have to rely upon 
“voluntary enthusiasm” in war. The person who suggested 
that the captain of an English eleven should trust to enthusiasm 
and not to training to win test matches would be rightly dismissed 
as an imbecile, though it may be noted that an experiment in this 
direction was made in athletics in the case of the Olympic Games, 
with none too glorious result to British reputation. To rely upon 
“voluntary enthusiasm” in modern war means defeat. Is it 
defeat that the Westminster Gazette desires for our country ? 
Or perhaps, it will say that the certainty of defeat will lead British 
Governments to avoid war by yielding to foreign demands, and 
that this is an object worthy of attainment. In that case it 
seeks the surrender of British interests before the threat of force— 
a truly heroic and patriotic course, worthy of a journal which 
argues that eight ships at Gibraltar are for all practical purposes 
in the North Sea, and that the same fleet may be in two different 
places at once. Arguments of this kind could scarcely be ad- 
vanced by patriotic men to a patriotic public. We can only 
conclude that the writers who advance them, and the men who 
listen to them care nothing for the nation, but only seek their 
own comfort and ease, recking nothing of what that comfort and 
ease may cost their unhappy countrymen. 

Or, again, we have the Daily News, that “ national Liberal 
organ” which claims the largest circulation of any Liberal 
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newspaper. Its policy may be summed up thus: friendship 
with every Power that opposes British policy and enmity to 
every Power that is friendly to this country. When France 
and Russia were our rivals, it was pro-Russian and pro-French. 
Now that Germany is our rival, it is pro-German. It has in 
turns been pro-Lama and pro-Boer ; in fact, it is pro-everything 
but its country. A superficial observer might imagine that this 
attitude proceeded from an antipathy to violence and a love for 
that vegetable existence which passively submits to wrong. 
But that idea is dispelled when it is noted that this same news- 
paper is for dragooning Ulster by force into submission to an 
alien Government, and that it is perpetually inciting class to 
make war upon class in this country. The sentimentalist must 
be consistent, or he must be prepared to be regarded as a hypocrite 
—and the peculiar attitude of this journal to betting news has 
already aroused grave doubt as to its affected virtue. Mr. 
Stiggins is no lovely figure in fiction. But when in the editorial 
columns of a newspaper he wages war upon his own country’s 
interests in the cause of what he calls righteousness, he excites 
nausea, or would excite it in a more virile people. 

With a degenerate youth, a disloyal Government and a 
treacherous Press, the outlook for Britain is not precisely bright 
with hope. Yet if France has been saved from her false prophets 
by the revolt of her youth, and if French thought has undergone 
such a profound transformation in less than ten years—for in 
1905 every worthless “‘ ism ” and every kind of partisan animosity 
was rife across the Channel—there is in the nature of things no 
reason why, with strenuous efforts, a similar awakening should 
not be possible in Britain. It is true that we have not here the 
potent lever of universal military training with which to work, 
and that games are a sorry substitute for it. But the individuals 
who are shaping and moulding British thought so ignobly and 
accepting wrong so tamely must themselves pass away; the 
race will remain for another generation to restore its energy and 
vitality, if hope is not lost, if only our great rivals abroad will 
give us time. France, having saved herself by her exertions, 
may yet save us by her example, to vary the most famous speech 
that Pitt ever delivered. 


The salvation of France has come from her thinkers. What- 
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ever view we take of Bergson’s philosophy, its effect upon France 
has been that of inspiration. For Bergson has discredited the 
positive sciences and has shown, with a certain measure of success, 
that they cannot explain the facts of life. He has shaken the 
mechanistic and materialist doctrine and given back to mankind 
the freedom of human will. He has taught men to distrust pure 
intellectualism and the conclusions of formal logic. He has 
sent them back to faith. “I shall never forget,” M. Lotte * 
has said, “ the emotion with which /’Evolution Créatrice carried 
me away. I found God on each page of it.” L’Evolution 
Créatrice appeared in 1906. So overwhelming is the power of 
noble thought, that in seven years it has transformed the ideas of 
a nation. Yet the same creed of action and faith will be found 
in our greatest modern English thinkers. Dr. Bosanquet’s 
philosophy, for example, though it differs vitally on many points 
from Bergson’s, has this in common with Bergson, that it preaches 
the gospel of action, and emphasises the importance of personality. 
It is essentially idealist and hostile to materialism : 

If there is to be a self-directing system of life, adapting itself to a universe which is 
its environment, there must be pain and death. ... Religion does not belong to the 
hazards and hardships of finite selfhood, but rather to its security and happiness. 
Yet in an account of the significance of pain and an estimate of its rank and rootedness 
in experience, it would be a grave omission not to touch upon the fact that the great 
religion of the Western world announces itself as a religion of suffering. By a religion 
of suffering I mean one which emphasises and requires its disciples in some sense to 
share the sufferings of its Founder.t 


And again in dealing with the great problem of war: 


1 seem to observe an extraordinary eclecticism in the toleration of pain and trouble, 
as if Marathon and Salamis were somehow obviously fine and desirable events, while 
modern battles of a less picturesque type, and attended no doubt by miseries on a 
more enormous scale in the way of neglected wounded—not to speak of the thousand- 
fold horrors of our civilisation in its grimmer and dirtier parts—were obviously and 


self-evidently to be ruled out as intolerable... . This view is very startling and. . . 
it would need a great deal of explanation and defence to make it in any way plausible. { 
And yet again : 


The Utopian temper, as a rule, seems dull and inhuman; and there is something 
medieval in the worst sense about the idea of a future in which—to take a typical 
example—tragedy is to be enjoyed without any tragic experience.§ 


* Les Jeunes Gens d@ Aujourd’ hui, 83. 
+ Bosanquet, Value and Destiny of the Individual, 171, 183. 
¢ Ibid, 158, § Ibid, 179, 
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The best English contemporary philosophy thus teaches 
that pain must be calmly and bravely faced; that war must be 
accepted as a law of our present human life; that the Utopian 
state of society, as conceived by our intellectual wool-gatherers, 
in which material enjoyment is the end of life, is something 
repellent or indeed horrible; that “the great fundamental 
values’ are “ love and courage and self-sacrifice.” Nor is it a 
mere accident that quite a different thinker,* starting from 
entirely different premises, reaches the same conclusion—that 
“ the fate of empires’ is bound up with the development of the 
religious and altruistic motive in man. 

Yet what has been achieved in France with such speed is 
likely to be much slower of accomplishment in this country. 
Not even the most factious and disloyal of Frenchmen can 
wholly ignore the danger from Germany, with the memory of the 
defeats and disasters of 1870 in his mind. The need for a life of 
action and heroism unless the nation is to perish, is evident. 
With Britain, as Captain Mahan has said, the apparent security 
which insularity gives (though insularity has vanished for ever 
with the coming of aircraft) “ begets an optimistic attitude 
towards external dangers,” and plays into the hands of the 
shirkers and false prophets. Moreover, in France thought 
passes more rapidly from the élite to the ranks of the people. 
Even there it is a rare and exceptional phase for a doctrine to 
take less than ten years in thus filtermg down. In England the 
philosophy—or what passes for such—of the intellectuals of the 
working class is at least twenty years behind the thought of the 
élite. Thus, to judge from working-class newspapers and speeches, 
the working man is still dominated by the materialist ideas of 
Haeckel and by the fantastic teaching of Marx, with which, 
perhaps, is now stirred a little admixture of Sorel, himself a 
thinker, who in France is passing out of vogue, but who has a 
value in that he is an advocate of action. 

The first sign of the British awakening will be given when the 
nation sweeps away, as the French nation swept M. Caillaux’s 
traitorous and cowardly administration away in 1911, a Govern- 
ment which, from Prime Minister to its salaried voters in the 
House of Commons, is tainted with degeneracy, guilty of the 

* Dr, Hubbard in The Fate of Empires 
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betrayal of the deepest national interests, and more dangerous 
to the future of our race than any enemy openly building ships 
and arming men outside our gates. With Ministers rests the 
direct responsibility for the three most terrible blows inflicted 
on our social order in modern time: the destruction of our 
security from external attack by the weakening of the Navy and 
of the military forces of the Crown; the destruction of our 
security within by the shattering blows which they have dealt 
to the rights of private property ; and the impairment of our 
power hereafter to meet the German armanents by the ruinous 
obligation which they have piled upon British credit. In seven 
short years they have sacrificed the present and mortgaged the 
future of the nation, to satisfy their own selfish lust for place and 
power. No surer indication of the deterioration in British 
character and energy can be found than in the fact that the 
country has stood still and looked on unmoved while these things 
were being done. 

Except this nation be born again, it will not long retain its 
kingdom upon earth. A people of skulkers, fainéants and helpless 
indifferentists, torn by faction and exploited by political ad- 
venturers, can never hold the hegemony of a world-wide Empire. 
It is because Germany despises us that she seeks to displace us; 
her hostility is due to her fixed belief that we are given up to 
corruption and decay. 

If we are to live as a great State, we must prove to her by 
deeds that she is wrong. 


IGNOTUS. 
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CITIZENSHIP AND DUTY* 


GENTLEMEN, 

Four weeks ago to-day, as many of you are doubtless 
aware, I had the pleasure of speaking to a Bristol audience upon 
the defence of these islands and the necessity of National Service 
in arms, and here at Wolverhampton to-night it is on this same 
momentous subject that I desire to address you. It is un- 
necessary, I trust, that I should dilate to you on the privilege I 
feel it to be that I am given this opportunity of addressing so 
large an audience in this famous stronghold of Liberalism ; for 
this matter is entirely above Party considerations, and should 
go straight to the heart of every Liberal in this city. For, 
rightly understood, what is more consonant with the first and 
historical principles of Radicalism than that the burden of 
military as of any other service should fall indiscriminately upon 
every citizen alike, high and low, rich and poor, without exemption 
of any kind whatever? Equality in arms is as ancient a maxim 
of British civic life as equality before the law. He alone is the 
complete freeman who feels that he is able to fulfil his duty as the 
defender of his home and his country. This principle is the very 
corner-stone of self-respecting manhood; and, in a democratic 
nation, it is, or ought to be, the corner-stone of all healthy 
political life. 

Your very enthusiasm here at Wolverhampton for the 
Territorial system proves that you have felt this; it proves that 
you have done the utmost so far as that system allows to carry 
this principle into realisation. Your companies in all arms are 
amongst the most efficient, not only in the Midlands, but over 
the whole of England; and I must rely on your candour and 


* Speech delivered by Field-Marshal Earl Roberts, V.C., K,G., at Wolverhampton ' 
on March 14, 1913, 
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clear-sightedness not to misunderstand me if, in spite of that 
devotion and that patriotism, I have to speak to you to-night 
of the madequacy and insufficiency of the Territorial system. 
The patriotism, and the devotion of men and officers alike, I 
eppreciate most fully ; but I should be false to that very devotion, 
false to you as my fellow-citizens, and I should be a traitor to 
this nation if, at this hour of crisis and urgency, I did not speak 
to you openly and frankly, or if I allowed a great meeting like 
this to disperse without putting the whole position clearly before 
you. 

I would ask, then, what are the requirements of National 
Defence, and what steps have been taken by the present Govern- 
ment or the nation as a whole, which stands behind every 
Government and shares its responsibilities, to meet those 
requirements ? 

Let me state the matter quite simply and with as few techni- 
calities as possible. 

We require, first of all, a Navy that shall be strong enough not 
only to deal effectively with the fleets of other Powers, but strong 
enough also to ensure the safety of our trade routes. Under 
Free Trade we have, rightly or wrongly, ceased to grow our own 
corn, and one immediate and very significant result is that our 
modern Navy has to face a task from which the navies of the 
past—the navies of Rodney and Nelson, for example—were quite 
free, for in the twentieth century our Fleets have to guard these 
islands not merely against invasion, but against starvation. 
yy A supreme Navy is therefore necessary to our very existence 
as a free people. 

But these islands do not stand alone; they are the centre of 
a great and famous Empire with Colonies or Dependencies 
scattered over every sea. These must be secure in peace and in 
war, and for that purpose garrisons are necessary; and this 
garrison duty can only be effectively performed by a Regular 
Army raised on the voluntary principle; it must further be in 
our power to reinforce those garrisons from an ample reserve 
force quartered here in Great Britain. 

Lastly, we require, I maintain, a Citizen Army; an Army 
that is to say, in which every able-bodied man—not serving in 
the Regulars, in the Navy, or in the Mercantile Marine, who, as 
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a youth, has undergone compulsory training—shall, at the call 
of duty, be compelled to take his place in the ranks for the defence 
of these shores. 

I have so far not even contemplated any offensive operations ; 
nor have I thus far considered the time-honoured and traditional 
European policy of this nation—the maintenance of the Balance 
of Power on the Continent ; that is to say, the frustration of the 
ambition of any single Power to dominate the Continent as 
Louis XIV. attempted to dominate the Continent in the seven- 
teenth century, and as Napoleon actually did dominate the 
Continent in the beginning of the nineteenth century. For such 
a dominance threatens at once the safety of these islands. What 
did our unpreparedness to adjust effectively that Balance of 
Power in the time of Napoleon cost us? It cost us not only 
the precious lives sacrificed in the Peninsular War, but 
£600,000,000 of solid money, and of the debt thus incurred you 
are paying the interest to this day. I say to you, therefore, 
that the task of meeting the new demands imposed upon it, the 
keeping open our trade routes as well as the preoccupying of a 
hostile Fleet, is the utmost that our Navy can now accomplish ; 
and in the same manner, the garrison work which I have described, 
and the fulfilment, however inadequately, of our bounden duty 
to a Continental ally, for the maintenance of the Balance of 
Power, would monopolise the whole strength of our Regular 
Army. 

What, then, would be left to guard these shores ? 

The answer of the present Government through Lord Haldane 
the other day in the Upper House was—the Territorial Force! 

Now, gentlemen, a complex and difficult task here confronts 
me. I have to seek to uproot ancient prejudices; I have, in 
the obstinate silence of Ministers and politicians, to attempt to 
compel this nation to use its own eyes and its own mind; and 
to you, men of Wolverhampton, I have to speak of duties, not 
rights. 

And here, again, I must beg of you not to misunderstand 
me. In what I have to say of Lord Haldane and his scheme I am 
not speaking of him as the War Minister in a Liberal Government, 
nor as Lord Chancellor in that same Government ; I am speaking 
of him as a citizen, anxious as I am anxious, to place the safety, 
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the honour, and the continued prosperity of this great nation 
upon a lasting and unassailable basis, but differing from me 
essentially in his conception of the manner in which that lasting 
and unassailable basis is to be established. 

The Territorials, Lord Haldane affirms, are, or shortly will 
be, numerous enough and disciplined enough to perform every 
function of a Home Army. In any case, he asserts, such a force 
is the best that this nation can now provide, and it is therefore 
our duty not to criticise or decry it, but to make the most of it ; 
and as a proof of its efficiency he said he had been assured that, 
if opposed to an invading Army half or a quarter of its number, 
they would fight “ like fiends.” 

Mr. Mayor and gentlemen, I have the utmost respect for Lord 
Haldane’s patriotism, but I cannot help recognising that his 
ideas on tactics and strategy are, to say the least of them, some- 
what peculiar, and that apparently he fails utterly to appreciate 
the requirements of modern warfare. I feel, therefore, that, in 
the interests of my country, I must take the liberty to traverse 
his position point by point. 

Let me to-night, my friends, speak to you quite unreservedly. 
What I have to say to you is that no commander, unless in the 
direst extremity, would lead into battle against the disciplined 
armies of Europe such a force as Lord Haldane has in view. 
It would be to lead them to certain destruction—food for shrapnel 
in very deed. If during the next six months, by stress of dancing 
parties and similar inducements, the shortage of 50,000 Territorials 
could be made up, if the full quota of men and officers already 
stood to arms, I still should say to you that is not the Army 
which this Empire requires ; it is the beginning of such an Army, 
but it is not the Army itself. Numbers are not enough. In- 
sufficiently trained men, however great their numbers, can be 
of no use in war and may be a positive danger. What is the 
lesson even of the war of 1870, when the strain was less terrific, 
the ordeal less appallingly rapid, than at the present day? 
Why, gentlemen, Lord Haldane’s own hypothetical superiority 
of four to one, which he imagines our Territorials to possess over 
an invading force, though it is a rash hypothesis, did not avail 
the French, brave men as they were, gallant men, loving their 
country, anxious but to serve it or die for it. I cite but one 
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occasion from the second phase of that war. In that second 
phase 140,000 levies—more or less ill-trained—confronted 35,000 
disciplined Germans. What was the result? In three weeks 
60,000 were dead, wounded, or prisoners, and the remainder, 
demoralised and panic-stricken, were flying beyond the frontier. 
That is the lesson of 1870; and what else is the lesson of 1912— 
of the Balkan War? But yesterday it was, in the phrase of a 
great historian, superfluous to praise the valour of a Turk. I 
can remember—some of you can remember also—Osman Pasha 
and his 40,000 bayonets as they marched out of Plevna after 
one of the most heroic defences in history. Those Turks fought 
in 1877, and, no doubt, their descendants were prepared in 1912 
to fight equally well; but modern war is a great chiller of 
undisciplined enthusiasm, and before the more highly trained 
Bulgarians they had no chance. Neither would our Territorials 
have a chance to-day if they were opposed to highly trained 
and highly disciplined troops. 

Lord Haldane in his later utterances denies that he ever 
expected a space of six months to be given to the Territorial 
Force to prepare to stand in the firing line. His contention now 
is that the Force would, in front of the enemy, grow better and 
more effective every day. How many days does he imagine that 
such a Force, decimated by the long-range fire of practised 
marksmen, would be allowed, under the swift and relentless 
operations of a disciplined enemy—how many days, I repeat, 
would be allowed for half-trained troops to be turned into 
disciplined soldiers ? 

Gentlemen, it daunts the very heart of any experienced 
soldier to contemplate the fate of such an Army ; courage would 
avail them nothing—except to die; generalship would avail 
them nothing, except to make the leaders realise, with vain 
regret or impotent despair, what things might have been dared 
or done with discipline, recognising with rage as the masses 
were mowed down that theirs, theirs once more, had been the 
“Valour of Ignorance,” the most fatal and tragic of all forms of 
valour, whether in peace or war. 

Nor do I share Lord Haldane’s conviction that the Territorial 
Force is the best that, at this hour, Britain can obtain. I am 
convinced, on the contrary—and it is in that conviction that I 
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have undertaken this campaign—that, unless Britons have 
totally fallen from their ancient courage, their patriotic ardour, 
love of freedom and common sense, within a short period we shall 
have a national Army worthy of the name—an Army in which 
this great nation can feel a true pride and a true interest, an 
Army which shall at once be a school and an exercise-ground 
for the youth and the manhood of a free, democratic, and en- 
lightened people. And what school and what exercise-ground, 
at once in its advantages, its self-devotion, its equal endurance 
of hardships, will so boldly recall the best examples of the 
Republics of antiquity? For in that school the young men of 
every rank and class will, between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty, exercise side by side, and share equally and alike in the 
same health-giving and strength-giving discipline, the same 
food, the same lodging, the same clothing, the same comforts 
or discomforts of every kind; the son of the peer side by side 
with the son of the peasant, the merchant’s son beside the clerk’s, 
the factory-owner’s beside the artisan’s, the farmer’s beside the 
land-owner’s. For it is a gross and inexcusable misrepresentation 
to allege that in the Army contemplated by the National 
Service League the sons of the well-to-do will all be officers 
and the sons of the workers all in the ranks. Merit, and merit 
alone, character, and the talent for war will determine who are 
to be officers and who are to be privates. It is an equally gross 
and inexcusable misrepresentation to allege that, at the termina- 
tion of his period of training, the young artisan will find himself 
without employment. The nation and the Government will 
be pledged. The nation and the Government, by special arrange- 
ment with every employer, will guarantee the safety of his 
employment. 

True it is, on the other hand, that the creation of such an 
Army will call for the small sacrifice, by every able-bodied youth 
of the nation, of a few months of his time—when he reaches the 
age of eighteen. But, on this earth of ours, what great good has 
ever been, or can ever be, gained except by sacrifice? It is in 
every era and in every zone alike the law of life and the law of 
religion. But it will not be all a sacrifice or all a surrender ; for 
during that training the young men of the nation will be com- 
pelled to pass their time mainly in the open air and under con- 
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ditions the most calculated to foster strength of body and of 
character, quickness of intelligence, moral fibre. Do not believe, 
I urge you, that you will be badly housed and badly fed and 
badly clothed. Which of you that has been inside a modern 
barrack and compared its rooms and its sanitation, its mess-tables 
and recreation grounds, with the slums of our great cities, can 
for a moment listen to such absurd and monstrous statements ? 
And above all things deliver yourselves from the bugbear of 
oppression, the tyranny and the terror of military discipline and 
military obedience. To true manhood, to the truly noble and 
free-born spirit, “‘ I must” is ever a higher word than “I will.” 
Self-effacement in the moral world is the very basis of all true 
self-assertion, and in the political world it is the basis of all true 
citizenship ; for in every phase of human life only he who has 
learned to obey knows fitly how to command, and in this, I 
think, every man of you who has risen to be a foreman or ruler 
over his fellows in any way will bear me out. 

Such then, my friends, and no other, is my ideal, and such, 
and no other, are my hopes—to-day my strong and confident 
hopes; for, despite Lord Haldane’s repeated assertions to the 
contrary, I cannot believe that the spirit of Great Britain is so 
fallen from its ancient chivalry and valour, is so sunk in self- 
indulgent unconcern, that it will only stir to dismiss from office 
any statesman or any Minister who dares to propose this honour- 
giving and this life-giving reform ! 

Is it too much, Mr. Mayor and gentlemen, to hope that 
Wolverhampton and the men of South Staffordshire will display 
the same zeal and patriotism in helping to bring this Army into 
actuality as they have displayed in the muster-rolls of that Force 
which even its adherents and supporters now reluctantly admit 
to have been tried in the balance and found wanting ? 

And again, let me remind you, such a National Army will 
not be a Conscript Army; for it is not for a moment proposed 
to make service in the Regular Overseas Army compulsory. 
That is no part of the National Service League’s proposals. 
Perhaps I could not put our scheme more tersely than if I were 
to say that our ideal is a Territorial Army in which not the self- 
sacrificing, high-minded, and patriotic only, but every! young 
man, I say again, shall for his own well-being, and his nation’s 
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good be compelled to take his part and do his duty like a true- 
born Briton ; and, further, a Territorial Army in which, instead 
of a hopelessly inadequate training, every young man shall 
acquire by drill and discipline those habits of obedience, en- 
durance, fortitude, resolution and self-independence, which will 
at once enable him, not only to face each day’s tasks more 
efficiently, but to acquit himself with honour in the field against 
any enemy that dares to set foot on these shores. It will be 
an Army for the defence of these islands only. And here I 
would repeat what I said at Bristol, that such an Army will never 
be used to prevent men striking for what they consider their 
rights. It will be an Army thoroughly British and thoroughly 
democratic in character, because it will be created by a nation’s 
spontaneous and voluntary self-sacrifice ; it will not be a burden 
imposed by an exterior or tyrannous Government, but the result 
of the nation’s free choice, ratified by a free Parliament. 

Men of Wolverhampton—Radicals, Liberals and Unionists 
alike—is it too much, I again ask, to hope that you will take a 
foremost part in bringing such an Army into being, that you, 
officers and men of the Territorials, will by your experience see 
the necessity for such an Army and be emulous of the honour 
of forcing upon our politicians your imperative demand that they 
shall speedily bring this matter before Parliament—and is it too 
much to hope that this great meeting to-night will not simply 
dissolve as from some place of amusement, but that all of you will 
carry in your hearts the deep resolve that for Britain’s sake this 
thing can be done, and with the help of God and your true hearts, 
that this thing, for Britain’s sake, shall be done ? 


Roserts, F.M. 
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DAYLIGHT IN THE MARCONI MYSTERY 


I 
MINISTERS v. LE MATIN 


The following pages reproduce textually the transcript of the 
shorthand notes of the action “ Samuel v. le Matin” and 
“ Tsaacs v. le Matin.” This we believe is a fuller report 
than has appeared in any newspaper, and differs from such 
reports. We beg our readers to follow it with the utmost 
care, so that they may appreciate the subsequent comments 
and the gravity of the facts now for the first time disclosed 
on oath.—Epitor, National Review. 


In the High Court of Justice, King’s Bench Division. Royal 
Courts of Justice, Wednesday, March 19, 1913. Before Mr. 
Justice Dartina : SaMuEL v. Le Matin; Isaacs v. Same. 

The Right Hon. Sir Epwarp Carson, K.C., M.P., Mr. F. E. 
Smith, K.C., M.P., Mr. Scowape, and Mr. Raymonp AsquiTH 
appeared for the Plaintiffs. 

The Right Hon. J. H. M. Camppetyz, K.C., M.P., and Mr. 
ScHILLER appeared for the Defendants. 

Sir Edward Carson: May it please your lordship. My lord, 
there are two cases which your lordship has allowed to be put 
into the List this morning, one of which is brought by the Post- 
master-General, Mr. Herbert Samuel, who is a Privy Councillor 
and a Member of Parliament, and the other is brought by the 
Attorney-General, who is also a Privy Councillor and a Member 
of Parliament, complaining of a libel which was contained in a 
French newspaper called Ze Matin on February 14 in the present 
year. The libel, as your lordship will see in a few moments, 
imputes the very greatest corruption to these two high Ministers, 
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and is one which it was impossible for them to pass by. The 
paper has offices and publishers in this country, and has a large 
circulation in this country, and, of course, has a large circulation 
n France and upon the Continent, and disseminated those libels 
not only here, to those who read French newspapers, but also— 
which is of considerable importance too—circulated them amongst 
the countries on the Continent. The libels are connected with 
what is now known as the Marconi contract, which was con- 
ditionally entered into by his Majesty’s Government with the 
Marconi Wireless Telegraphy Company with a view to setting 
up wireless stations round the various possessions that form the 
British Empire. For a considerable time there had been rumours 
going about, but rumours of an indefinite character, suggesting 
that there had been some kind of impropriety in the entering into 
of this contract, but the first real crystallisation of these rumours 
into the averment of actual facts as to the alleged delinquencies 
of members of the Government is contained, so far as my two 
clients know, in this paper Le Matin. They were anxious, 
naturally—I think when your lordship hears the libel you will 
say naturally—at the earliest moment to give an opportunity 
for any one to come in and justify these libels. The libels are 
set out in the statement of claim. I will read it in English, as 
it will be more convenient to myself and probably to others. 
It is headed as follows: 


A FINANCIAL SCANDAL IN ENGLAND, 
Lonpon, Frsrvuary 13. 


A very grave scandal occupies the English Press. Some little time ago the English 
Government signed a contract with the Marconi Company by which that Company 
bound itself in consideration of a large sum—too large, they tell me—to connect by 
wireless telegraphy all the British Possessions with the Mother Country. Mr. Leo 
Maxse, the eminent editor of the National Review, protested vehemently against the 
way in which this agreement had been concluded. He imputed that Mr. Herbert 
Samuel, the Postmaster-General, whose idea it was to enter into negotiations with the 
Company had entered into an arrangement with Sir Rufus Isaacs, Attorney-General, 
also a member of the Government and brother of Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, the Managing 
Director of the Marconi Company. All three had bought shares in the Company at an 
average price of about 50 francs, at which these shares were quoted before the opening 
of the negotiations with the Government, and had resold them at a profit rising to as 
much as 200 francs per share according as the negotiations enabled it to be foreseen 
that the contract would be concluded. Mr. Maxse attacked at the same time the fact 
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that the contract had been signed in haste on March 7 without having been brought 
before Parliament, as it ought to have been. 


Every statement in that libel as affecting Mr. Herbert Samuel 
and the Attorney-General is false from beginning to end. The 
parties at once communicated with those who were responsible 


for Le Matin, and on February 18 they published in their paper 
this apology : 


A FINANCIAL SCANDAL IN LONDON. 
THE OrriciaL DocuMANTS SAY 
Lonpon, Fesrvary 17. 

Special telegram to “ Le Matin.” 

Under the heading “ A Financial Scandal in England ”’ I sent you on Thursday last an 
abstract of the rumours which had been current with regard to the accusations brought 
by Mr. Leo Maxse, editor of the National Review, against Mr. Herbert Samuel, Sir 
Rufus Isaacs, the Attorney-General, and his brother Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, Managing 
Director of the Marconi Company. The official documents of the Parliamentary 
enquiry which I have just read in no way confirm these rumours; far from it. It 
appears therefrom that Mr. Maxse simply said in answer to his questioners that he had 
repeated rumours which were floating about and that he could in no case give the source 
of his information. Under these circumstances and pending the publication of the 
discussions I take the earliest opportunity of sending you this correction with an expres- 
sion of regret that I should, in perfect good faith, by communicating current rumours 


to you, possibly have done an injury of any sort to these men of quite unimpeachable 
honour. 


The writs were then issued, and the defence that was put in 
repeats the publication of that apology and says that they 
“now repeat their expressions of regret and say that they 
had not and have not any intention of making any imputation 
upon the honour or conduct of the plaintiffs, and that they 
published the words complained of in good faith and in the 
full belief that the same could not be understood to contain any 
imputation on the honour or conduct of the plaintiffs.” They 
intimated to us that they did not intend to defend the action, 
that they were agreeable to pay the full indemnity costs, and 
that they would instruct counsel in court to make an ample 
apology to these two gentlemen. My lord, these two plaintifis 
have accepted that, but I am bound to say that they have 
accepted it without damages solely because this was a French 
newspaper circulating mainly in France, though, as I said before, 
with some circulation here, and because it is quite plain that 
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what was sent over to the French paper was merely sent over 
as gossip with reference to a scandal, and one does not impute 
to them in what they did any motive of any kind of malice, 
whether political or otherwise ; but whatever the position of the 
parties is, in their high offices, such a course could not be taken, 
and would not be taken, if this had been an English journal 
making deliberately charges here against members of the Govern- 
ment. My lord, I said that every charge in this libel is untrue, 
and having regard to the position of the parties and, indeed, 
in the interests of the Government and in the interests of what 
everybody in this country holds so dear, the character of the 
Ministers who are engaged in these matters on behalf of the 
public in entering into contracts, that there should be no suggestion 
or idea of any kind of delinquency or corruption in the exercise 
of their offices, I will ask your lordship’s permission to take 
this opportunity of putting the two plaintiffs into the box to 
explain fully their whole connection with this Marconi business. 
The first statement of which we complain in the libel, which, 
of course, is a very serious one, is this: ‘“‘ Mr. Leo Maxse, the 
eminent editor of the National Review, protested vehemently 
against the way in which this agreement had been concluded. 
He imputed that Mr. Herbert Samuel, the Postmaster-General, 
whose idea it was to enter into the negotiations with the Company, 
had entered into an arrangement with Sir Rufus Isaacs, Attorney- 
General,” and Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, the Managing Director’s 
brother. It is an absolute falsehood to say that it was Mr. 
Herbert Samuel’s idea to enter into negotiations with the Com- 
pany, and really in a very few words, when I trace what has 
happened in relation to entering into this contract, I think it 
will, or ought to, put an end for ever to the suggestion that in the 
preliminary matter or the subsequent carrying out of the matter 
there is anything whatsoever to complain of as regards the methods 
of those who had the conduct of this important matter. My 
lord, to suggest that the Postmaster-General was the originator 
of this contract—and, of course, what they mean is that in that 
way he had the power of knowing what was going on in the 
negotiations and brought in Sir Rufus Isaacs, the Attorney- 
General, so that he might have him in consultation with himself 
while he was dealing with his brother—of course is all an 
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insinuation that the whole basis of this contract from the beginning 
was a corrupt matter with a view to their putting money into 
their own pockets. 

What happened was this, the history is very short: As 
far back as March 1910, the Marconi Company made an application 
to the Colonial Office to be allowed to erect stations in various 
of the Colonies that form the British Possessions. My lord, 
that application, which came in an ordinary way to the Colonial 
Office, not to the Post Office at all, was referred to in the Cable 
Landing Rights Committee, which is a Committee of an inter- 
departmental character, on which there are representatives from 
the Foreign Office, from the Board of Trade, from the Navy, 
from the Army,and the Post Office, all of these various Depart- 
ments who have to consider from time to time all these various 
relations for telegraphy and other matters throughout the British 
Empire. The application was referred to them in March 1910. 
Mr. Samuel, the Postmaster-General, was not even a member 
and knew nothing whatsoever about their enquiries or negotiations. 
They made a report on May 19, 1911, having been investigating 
the matter for a considerable time. They reported that any such 
telegraphic stations should be State owned, and not given to a 
Company, but they recommended that negotiations should be 
entered into with the Marconi Company, as they had found that 
it was the only Company which existed, which had worked wire- 
less telegraphy as a commercial success. 

That was the origin of the negotiations, as you willsee, which 
after several other Committees were eventually sent to the Post- 
master-General to be carried out. With that report Mr. Samuel 
had nothing to do. This was then referred to the Committee of 
Imperial Defence, which consists to a large extent of naval and 
military experts and some of the Government, and they again 
appointed a Sub-Committee of nine members to go fully into this 
matter, which they did ; and again there, of course, the Postmaster- 
General had nothing whatsoever to do with, or was not in contact 
with the negotiations in reference to the matter. On June 1, 1911, 
that Committee reported recommending that wireless stations 
should be erected to form a chain between the United Kingdom, 
India, and Australia, and they again having investigated, found 
that the only company which had commercially worked this 
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wireless telegraphy with success was the Marconi, and they recom- 
mended also that negotiations should be entered into by the 
Government with the Marconi to see what could be done. That 
was not all. The matter was then in June, after that had been 
received, brought before the Imperial Conference when the Prime 
Minister and other Ministers from our various Colonies were over 
in London. It was brought before the Imperial Conference, and 
on the motion of the Prime Minister of New Zealand it was unani- 
mously resolved that an attempt should be made to bind the various 
parts of the Empire together with this chain of wireless tele- 
graphic communication. Your lordship sees before it ever 
came to the Postmaster-General at all there were three distinct 
recommendations of this being attempted to be done, and as 
regards the two who had investigated the possibility of getting 
them erected, they had passed resolutions that negotiations should 
be entered into with the Marconi Company. It then becomes 
the duty of the Postmaster-General to attempt to carry out 
what has been recommended by these various Committees. He 
then set up a Committee again, of which he was himself the Chair- 
man, and he had upon it the High Commissioners of South 
Africa, Australia, and New Zealand, with other persons to assist 
in formulating the best method of dealing with this important 
matter. That Committee went fully into the matter, and they, 
after enquiry, resolved that negotiations should be entered into 
with the Marconi as being again the only Company that they could 
find which could with commercial success work this business of 
wireless telegraphy. Does your lordship see that so far from 
the libel being true that it was his idea to enter into negotiations 
with the Company, there were actually four Committees who had 
all enquired, and with those four committees I have stated the 
relation of Mr. Samuel. He had nothing to do with three of them, 
and the fourth was in conjunction with the High Commissioners 
that I have told you of and the other members, and, of course, 
as probably your lordship will know, as regards the whole four of 
them, the Attorney-General had nothing whatever to say; he 
could not; it was not within his sphere; he was not a member 
of any of them. It had nothing to do with his department, and 
in point of fact he knew nothing whatsoever about the negotia- 
tions and had not heard anything about them during all those 
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months that these enquiries had been made. To show your 
lordship that there was no secrecy in the matter, the moment 
these negotiations began with the Marconi Company, Mr. Godfrey 
Isaacs, the Managing Director of the Company (who, I may say, 
had been Managing Director of the Company before his brother, 
Sir Rufus Isaacs, had ever received office under the Government 
at all) stated at the meeting of the shareholders as far back as 
November 11, 1911, that the Government had begun to enter into 
negotiations with him with a view to this contract. I state that 
so as to show your lordship that there is no foundation for 
suggesting that there was any attempt or any possibility even, 
having regard to the communications that were made, of people 
making money on speculations on the Stock Exchange by having 
information that was not disclosed. The moment the negotia- 
tions were entered into the fact was stated by the Managing 
Director publicly to the shareholders and became public property. 

Mr. Justice Darling: Sir Edward, you mentioned about this 
being untrue that Mr. Herbert Samuel, Minister of Posts and 
Telegraphs, had the idea of beginning the negotiations. 

Sir Edward Carson: Yes. 

Mr. Justice Darling : When did the negotiations really begin— 
how long ago ? 

Sir Edward Carson: They began some time at the end 
of 1911, my lord. The negotiations with the Company began 
in 1911. 

Mr. Justice Darling : But it had been considered in 1910, I 
think ? 

Si Edward Carson: Yes. Their first application to the 
Colonial Office was in 1910. 

Mr. Justice Darling: The only thing was this. Mr. Herbert 
Samuel has not always been Postmaster-General. When did 
he become Postmaster-General ? 

Sir Edward Carson: February 1910, my lord. 

Mr. Justice Darling: It was a Committee in which New 
Zealand was included which first of all mentioned it. 

Sir Edward Carson: The Committee that he formed was in 
August 1911, after all those other intervening Committees had 
investigated it. 

Mr. Justice Darling : That was what I wanted to getat. The 
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- other Committees had investigated it before this was done, in any 
way under the auspices of the Postmaster-General. 

Sir Edward Carson: Yes, my lord; he was merely carrying 
out his duty in attempting to carry out the resolution by the 
Imperial Conference, which was founded upon these various 
Committees which it had gone before. During the negotiations 
which took place with the Marconi Company the only person who 
had anything to do with it was Mr. Samuel. Of course, when I 
say the only person, I mean in this respect, that in a thing like 
wireless telegraphy, where you have to find out what are fair terms 
and fair conditions, he was advised, of course, by his technical 
advisers in his Department, but he was the responsible person. 
From beginning to end of the negotiations the Attorney-General 
never was consulted, never was asked for any advice, never was 
brought in in any way, directly or indirectly, and he had no more to 
say to it, well, than I had who have gone out of office as Solicitor- 
General. There are some people who have got an idea that because 
a man is in the Government he therefore knows everything that 
is going on as regards every detail in every Department. 

However, to shorten the story as much as possible, as a result 
the Marconi Company sent in a tender on February 13, 1912. 
The dates are material in the case, having regard to something I 
have to say afterwards. That upon consideration by Mr. Samuel 
at many interviews between him and his advisers was accepted— 
and this is the material date—upon March 7, 1912. When it was 
accepted, of course, it could only be accepted subject to the 
Standing Orders of the House of Commons, which require that 
every contract of this kind entered into by the Government 
must be subject to the Rules of the House, and indeed to ratifica- 
tion by the House: and, as a matter of fact, the contract with the 
Marconi Company has in it a term that it is made subject to its 
being ratified by the House. All this paragraph at the end—and a 
matter which has given rise to a good deal of comment—entirely 
omits to take into account the fact that it relates to every contract 
of this kind, that it had to go before the House. It is only a 
provision in the contract, and therefore the statement that is 
made that ‘‘ Mr. Maxse attacked at the same time the fact that 
the contract had been signed in haste on March 7 without having 
been brought before Parliament as it ought to have been,” which, 
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of course, is only put there to back up the other statements, is 
entirely untrue. It was not signed in haste at all. It had been 
signed after all the negotiations I have stated, and the absolutely 
usual precedent was performed of having a completed contract 
first signed and then placed before the House of Commons. When 
this was accepted on March 7 every paper in the United Kingdom 
published either the day after or a day or two afterwards not only 
the fact of the contract, but most of the terms of it, and also 
published the fact that the contract could not become a binding 
contract until it had been ratified by Parliament, and the circular 
sent out by the Marconi Company themselves makes the very 
same statement which was here glossed over in this way by 
the libel, in suggesting that in some way or other through the 
secret machinations of the Postmaster-General and the Attorney- 
General, I suppose, Parliament was to be overridden and the 
ordinary rules of the House were not to be adhered to. There 
is not a particle of foundation for it from beginning to end. To 
complete the history of the matter, there was a formal contract 
entered into on July 19, that is, carrying out the matter—a 
formal matter. On the same day that the contract was signed 
it was laid on the table of the House, and it came before the 
House for consideration on August 7, when, my lord, there began to 
be objections to the contract, and, as the House was near adjourn- 
ment for the holidays, the matter was postponed until the autmun 
session. Meanwhile these rumours began to circulate and these 
indefinite charges began to be made. People were led to believe 
that there was something wrong about the matter for some reason 
or other, and when it came before the House on October 11, the 
Government thought it right at once to put down the proposal 
to appoint a Select Committee of the House to report upon the 
circumstances of the negotiation and completion of the contract. 
That Committee sat last session and has been reappointed for 
this session, and it is right that I should say that the Postmaster- 
General and the Attorney-General intimated at once their desire 
to go before this Committee, and they were told that they would 
be summoned before the Committee when the proper time came. 
They have not yet been summoned before the Committee, and one 
can easily see that probably the reason is that as people are 
formulating, or are attempting to formulate, some kind of charges, 
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the Committee are probably waiting until these charges are 
formulated before they call upon these two Ministers. But, my 
lord, I desire to state they were both anxious at the earliest 
moment, and intimated that they were prepared at any moment 
to attend the Committee when they were summoned. May I 
say in one short sentence that as regards the negotiations, from 
the time they commenced, going back to the claim of the Marconi 
Company to the Colonial Office in 1910, down to the date of the 
completion of the matter, the Attorney-General from beginning 
to end had nothing whatsoever to say to the matter neither 
directly nor indirectly. One might imagine that he would have 
something to do with the form of the contract, or that it might be 
approved from its legal aspect or something like that. Nothing 
of that kind arose at all, and from beginning to end it was never 
submitted to him, nor had he ever any communication of any kind 
whatsoever with the Postmaster-General or anybody else in 
relation to the contract up to the date of its signing. 

Now, my lord, the allegation in the libel: “ All three had 
bought shares in the Company at an average price of about 
50 francs at which these shares were quoted before the opening 
of the negotiations with the Government, and had re-sold them 
at a profit, rising to as much as 200 francs per share according 
as the negotiations enabled it to be foreseen that the contract 
would be concluded.” Neither of these two gentlemen ever 
bought a share in this Company, either in their own name or in any 
other name, nor did anybody ever buy a share for them, nor 
were they ever interested in an option or a syndicate or any 
transaction whatsoever in relation to the shares of this Company. 
They will be examined and they will tell your lordship that that 
is SO. 

My lord, there were other Marconi Companies; there was 
the Canadian Marconi Company, and the Spanish Company, and 
although what I have said up to this entirely completes the 
matter as regards the proof of the falsehood of these statements, 
I must, my lord, having regard to one transaction in one of the 
Companies by the Attorney-General which it is necessary to 
explain, ask an indulgence, although it is a little outside the 
libel, so that there may be no confusion with reference to the 
matter in stating something about these other companies. The 
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other companies were the Canadian and Spanish companies. 
The shares of those two companies were being dealt with on 
the Stock Exchange here some time during that year, 1911 
or 1912—I am not sure of the dates—and I think they were 
the only ones as regards these companies or as regards any other 
company. As regards the Postmaster-General, he never had 
a share at any time in any of them directly or indirectly. As 
regards these companies, up to March 7, the date that the tender 
was accepted, Sir Rufus Isaacs the Attorney-General had never 
had any dealing in any of them. The American Company, 
in which he had a subsequent dealing which I am going to state, 
which is an independent company, which could have no interest 
and has no interest in the contract at all, which merely erects 
these stations in America, which has no interest in the profits 
of the English Company, although the English Company has 
shares in it, subsequent to the acceptance of the tender proceeded 
to raise capital, having bought out certain interests in America, 
and made other arrangements there which required an extension 
of their capital. Even the suggestion of issuing shares did not 
come until a considerable time, some weeks, after the tender had 
been accepted in the English Company. Six weeks after the 
tender had been made public, the Attorney-General having heard 
of this American Company and of their shares—having heard of it, 
I think, for the first time a few days before—bought 10,000 of 
these shares at a premium which was the market price. There 
is one observation I desire to mak. I have made perfectly 
clear the time at which what was done, which could have no 
reference whatsoever to the tender we have been talking about 
and no reference whatsoever to the Marconi Company that were 
dealing with the Government, I mean it being an entirely different 
company. But as there is a suggestion that in some way or 
other these gentlemen, or either of them, were dealing in the 
shares when they were low at 20 francs, and then sold them 
at 200 francs, may I say that at the time the Attorney-General 
bought these shares, the British Marconi Company’s shares 
were up at the very highest figures that they had reached, so that 
any suggestion that the purchase of the American shares had 
anything to do with the price of these shares is entirely out of the 
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not matter which so far as this is concerned—to buy these 
American shares at the time the British shares had reached the 
very highest point. As regards this deal which the Attorney- 
General had, this purchase of these 10,000 shares, in reality they 
turned out to be a loss to him. He sold some of the shares, 
and amongst others he sold 1000 to Mr. Lloyd George, and another 
1000 to the Master of Elibank who is now Lord Murray, but 
who was then the Master of Elibank, who are two intimate 
friends of his own, and it is right to say that it was he who offered 
them the shares. Then at the time neither of them knew of the 
shares, probably had never heard of them, and the Attorney- 
General believing that they were a good investment, having 
nothing whatsoever to do with the shares in the British Company, 
offered them and they bought a thousand each. 

I am afraid it also turned out a loss for them, but at all events 
as regards the Attorney-General, having sold those and some 
other shares, some of them at a profit, the net result is that he 
has still 6400 of the shares, and, taking the present price, 
he is a loser on the whole transaction of about £1000 to £1500. 
My lord, that is the vast fortune which he is alleged in many 
rumours to have made. I should only like to say this, that as 
regards his sales of some of these shares, they were done in the 
ordinary way by brokers on the Stock Exchange; there was 
no secrecy of any kind, nor was there any reason to have any 
secrecy. It passed through the books of these brokers, through 
their clerks and everybody*else, and really the matter is so re- 
moved from the charges made in that libel that I only go into it 
at all—because of course it could be no justification for any 
statement in the libel—because of the position of the Attorney- 
General, and because he wishes in the fullest way to state this deal, 
so that it may not be said that he keeps anything whatsoever back. 
My lord, that is the whole matter. Iam very anxious to examine 
both the Postmaster-General and Sir Rufus Isaacs. My friend 
Mr. Campbell is aware of all the facts that I have stated, because 
of course before Le Matin could be allowed or asked to make an 
apology of this kind, it was necessary that they should be in- 
formed of the whole facts so that, if they thought fit, they could 
challenge in any way any of the actions of those gentlemen in this 
court. Of course, on the statement of the facts that I have 
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given to you, if true—and they cannot be controverted—there 
is no possible foundation for any single statement which is made 
in this libel. I can only say, as I said before, that were it not 
that it was merely a French paper reporting gossip for no, as far as 
we can see, malicious or political purpose, we would be here upon 
the estimation of damages in relation to charges which I think 
are as gross as have ever been made against any public man. 

Mr. Justice Darling: You have made your statement, Sir 
Edward, is your application that judgment should be entered, 
or what ? 

Sir Edward Carson: Judgment for the indemnity costs, my 
lord. 

Mr. Hersert Sworn 
Examined by Mr. F. E. Smith 


Q. You are, as is well known, His Majesty’s Postmaster- 
General, a Member of the Privy Council, a Cabinet Minister, 
and a Member of Parliament? A. I am. 

Q. I think on February 14, or shortly afterwards, your 
attention was directed to the London telegram in Le Matin 
which has been read to my lord, by Sir Edward Carson? A. That 
is so. 

Q. I want to ask you in the first place about the statement 
contained in that telegram that it was your idea to enter into 
the negotiations with the Company. Is there any foundation 
at all for that settlement? A. No, I did not initiate the pro- 
posal at all. 

Q. Will you describe to me shortly the origin and the develop- 
ment in its early stages of the proposal? A. Shortly after 
I became Postmaster-General, at the beginning of 1910, I learned 
that the Marconi Company had applied to the Colonial Office 
for licences to erect a series of stations throughout the British 
Empire at their own cost to carry on wireless telegraphic com- 
munications. This application was referred to the Cable Landing 
Rights Committee of which the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Board of Trade is the chairman, a Committee which is a Standing 
Committee and contains representatives of the Treasury, the 
Admiralty, the War Office, the Foreign Office, the Colonial Office, 
the India Office, the Board of Trade, and the Post Office. I am 
not a member of that Committee. The Committee considered 
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this application on several occasions at several sittings and 
ultimately came to the conclusion, in which the Post Office 
representative quite concurred, and in which I also concurred, 
that the stations should not be erected by a private company 
under licence, but ought to be erected by the Government of 
the United Kingdom and of India and of the Dominions and 
Colonies concerned. 

Q. I think that report, just to get the chronological order, was 
made on May 19, 1911? A. That is so. Then the Imperial 
Conference was about to sit in June of that year, and the New 
Zealand Government had given notice of a resolution to the 
effect that it was very desirable that wireless stations should 
be erected in parts of the British Empire for the purposes of 
communications. Before the Conference sat it was thought 
desirable to have the opinion of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence upon the proposal, and the report of the Cable 
Landing Rights Committee was sent to the Committee of 
Imperial Defence which had previously appointed a standing 
sub-committtee to deal with wireless telegraphic questions. 
I was not a member again of that sub-committee. The 
chairman of it was the President of the Board of Trade, and 
it consisted, I think, of nine gentlemen representing all the 
various Departments of the Government that were interested. 
They reported on June 1, 1911, that a chain of stations to 
connect the United Kingdom with India and with Australia 
should be erected as soon as possible, and that negotiations 
ought to be entered into with the Marconi Company. The 
Cable Landing Rights Committee, I may add, had also recom- 
mended that negotiations should be entered into with the Marconi 
Company. Then the matter came before the Imperial Conference, 
of which I was a member. 

Q. When did that meet? A. That was in June 1911, and that 
conference unanimously passed, with some slight verbal altera- 
tions, the resolution proposed by Sir Joseph Ward, the then 
Prime Minister of New Zealand. It was then for the first time 
that I took any personal part in the matter. I had previously 
approved the action of the Post Office representative on the 
Cable Landing Rights Committee, but it was only then that 
I began to enter into negotiations with the Company. 
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Q. At that time then you had the unanimous resolutions of 
the three bodies whose constitution and deliberation you have 
described? A. Yes, that is so. 

Q. And what steps did you thereupon take? A. I there- 
upon took steps to form a special Committee to advise me in the 
matter which should contain other persons who were concerned 
besides those who served on the Cable Landing Rights Committee, 
and should devote themselves entirely to this particular question. 
I took the chair of that Committee, and it contained representa- 
tives of the Treasury and the other Government Departments 
concerned, and also some of the wireless experts attached to 
the Government Departments, and it contained also the High 
Commissioners of Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa. 
Canada did not enter into the matter at all. At this first meeting 
on August 18, 1911, that Committee decided that the right 
course was to negotiate with the Marconi Committee. It con- 
sidered the question of inviting tenders; it considered other 
possible alternatives; and it decided that the negotiations 
should be with the Marconi Company on the ground that we 
were informed by our experts that they alone had had practical 
experience of long-range commercial wireless telegraphy. Then 
some correspondence passed between the Post Office and the 
Company, and in December 1911 I made the acquaintance for 
the first time of Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, who was previously 
unknown to me, and who came to see me and the officers 
of my Department who were with me at the time on the 
subject of the terms to be agreed for the erection of these 
stations. 

Q. With reference to the statement in the libel that you 
had entered into an arrangement with Sir Rufus Isaacs, have 
you any observation to make? A. I should like to state in the 
most unqualified manner that the Attorney-General did not 
exercise any influence in this matter, or attempt to exercise 
any influence whatsoever, at the initiation or in the course of the 
negotiations. He never discussed the subject with me or spoke 
to me about it, or wrote to me about it, or communicated with 
me through any third party with reference to it. He did not 
introduce Mr. Godfrey Isaacs to me, or in any manner what- 
soever take any interest in the negotiations or in the contract 
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from first to last. Neither in his official nor in his private 
capacity did he intervene in any manner whatsoever. 

Q. I will ask you a question now about the allegation in the 
libel that the contract had been signed in haste on March 7 
without ever having been brought before Parliament, as it 
ought to have been. Was that true? A. That is totally un- 
true. In the first place the contract was not signed in haste, 
for the negotiations had been proceeding with the officers of 
my Department, and the other Government Departments had 
also been consulted throughout, for some months. The matter 
ought not to have been brought before the House of Commons 
at that stage, because the Standing Order of the House of Commons 
No. 78 requires that contracts o: this nature shall be laid before 
the House of Commons when executed. The contract at that time 
had not been executed ; the Company’s tender had been accepted, 
but the details had still to be worked out, and a number of minor 
points had to be considered, and it was only on July 19 that 
the formal contract was signed by myself and by the Company. 

Q. Taking it a little earlier in order, what was the date on 
which the Company sent in their tender? A. On February 13, 
1912. 

Mr. Justice Darling: Mr. Samuel, when you say the Order 
of the House of Commons requires that a contract shall not 
be submitted to the House until it has been executed, do you 
mean signed? A. Signed. I am using the actual words of 
the Standing Order. 

Q. That is what I wanted to hear. Will you read the 
Standing Order? A. Certainly. Standing Order 72 describes 
the character of the contracts which require the approval of 
the House of Commons, within which category this contract 
comes. Standing Order 73 says: “ Every such contract when 
executed shall forthwith, if Parliament be then sitting, or, if 
Parliament be not then sitting, within fourteen days after it 
assembles, be laid upon the table of the House, accompanied 
by a minute of the Lords of the Treasury setting forth the ground 
on which they have proceeded in authorising it.” 

Mr. F. E. Smith: I think I had better read No. 72 as well. 

Sir Edward Carson: Not the whole of it. 

A. “In all contracts extending over a period of years, and 
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creating a public charge, actual or prospective, entered into 
by the Government for the conveyance of mails by sea or for 
the purpose of telegraphic communications beyond sea, there 
shall be inserted the condition that the contract shall not be 
binding until it has been approved of by a resolution of the 
House,” and that condition, of course, in the ordinary course 
appeared in the contract. 

Mr. Justice Darling: Obviously, the House of Commons 
Standing Order uses the word “ executed” with regard to a 
contract where we should use the word “ signed”. Really in a 
court like this “‘ executed ” means “ performed.” 

Mr. F. E. Smith: You have told me that that tender was 
sent in by the Company on February 13, 1912. When was that 
tender answered? A. There were negotiations proceeding on 
certain points, and various modifications were arranged in the 
clauses of the tender, and it was accepted on Marchi 7 by a letter 
which was sent by the Secretary to the Post Office, with the 
approval of myself and also with the approval of the Treasury, 
to the Company, showing that they accepted this tender. 

Q. When the letter of March 7, of which you have spoken 
was sent, was the matter made public or not? A. Yes, it was 
at once made public in the Press. 

Q. It was published in every paper? A. Yes, it was well 
known. 

Q. The letter saying that the tender had been accepted 
subject to certain specified modifications? A. Yes. 

Q. You have told me that the contract was signed on July 19, 
1912, and I will ask you a general question on this: Was the 
course that was pursued in every respect consistent with the 
whole trend of Parliamentary precedent construed most strictly ? 
A. Precisely, it was absolutely in accordance with all previous 
precedents relating to Post Office contracts. Indeed, it would 
have been contrary to all precedent, and I am not at all sure 
that it would have been in order to have presented the tender, 
and the letter accepting the tender, to Parliament in lieu of the 
contract itself. 

Q. I want you to tell me next, if you will, to what bodies or 
to what Departments of the Government were the actual terms 
of the contract submitted and approved? A. The Cable Landing 
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Rights Committee was informed throughout of the course of the 
negotiations, and entirely concurred. The Special Committee 
which I formed was also consulted, but the actual terms of the 
contract were not laid before it, because it had approved of the 
general outlines of the contract, and the terms themselves were 
submitted to the various Departments and Governments con- 
cerned in the contract, and whose representatives served upon 
that committee. It was not necessary for the committee to be 
consulted, as the various Departments whose representatives 
made up the Committee were directly consulted. The Treasury, 
the Colonial Office, the India Office, the War Office, the Admiralty, 
and the High Commissioner of South Africa were all communicated 
with, and the actual terms of the contract itself submitted to 
them, and they all expressed their approval. 

Q. To complete the history, you told me the contract was 
signed on July 19. I believe on the same day it was laid on the 
table of the House. On August 7 it came before the House, and 
the matter was postponed until October 11 on which day the 
Committee was appointed, to which my friend Sir Edward 
Carson referred? A. Yes, that is so, and I should like to say 
that I, personally, was exceedingly anxious that the contract 
should come before the House at the earliest possible moment 
after July 19, and pressed for it on several occasions. It was 
only the pressure of other business that made that possible. 

Q. I might as well deal with the Committee and ask you this ; 
I think you indicated at a very early stage your willingness, and, 
indeed, your desire, to go before the Committee at any moment 
which, with regard to the Order of Discussions, might be con- 
venient. A. Yes, certainly, but I was given to understand by 
the chairman of the Committee that the Committee had con- 
sidered their own procedure and that they had decided that they 
would prefer to hear first any persons who might desire to make 
charges against members of the Government, and to call members 
of the Government, so far as necessary, to rebut any charges that 
might be made. 

Q. Just for clearness, I think you went before the Committee 
on some technical point only? A. Yes, some subordinate point. 

Q. I want to direct your attention next to the statement in 
the libel: ‘“‘ All three . . . had bought shares in the Company 
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. at an average price of about 50 francs, at which these 
shares were quoted before the opening of the negotiations with 
the Government, and had resold them at a profit rising to as 
much as 200 francs per share according as the negotiations 
enabled it to be foreseen that the contract would be concluded.” 
Have you any observation to make upon that? A. I desire to 
state with regard to that, that I have never at any time bought 
or sold, or possessed, any share in this or any other wireless 
telegraphy company; that I have had no interest, direct or 
indirect, of any kind whatsoever in any Marconi Company ; that 
I have never indirectly been connected with any purchase or any 
sale of any such shares; that no one ever suggested to me that 
I should invest in this Company, or invited me to do so. I 
should like to add further that, so far as I am aware, no relative 
of mine has ever purchased any shares in this Company. I, 
of course, cannot speak with positive knowledge with respect 
to the investments of any members of my family, but I have 
never heard that any of them contemplated investing, or had 
invested, in any such shares, and I have no reason whatever 
to suppose that any of them have ever done so. 

Q. Did you ever suggest to any one that they should invest 
in this or any other Company? A. Never on any occasion. No 
relative or friend of mine has ever sought my advice with regard 
to investing in the shares of this or any other Marconi . . . 

Mr. Justice Darling: There is nothing about this in the 
paper, Mr. Smith. 

Mr. F. E. Smith: Then I will not pursue it any further. 
(To the Witness.) If any one can suggest a more explicit form 
of denial you would be pleased to substitute it for your own? 
A. I should indeed. I desire to make it in as unqualified terms 
as it is possible for any man to use. 


Sir Rurus Isaacs, Sworn. Examined by Sir Edward Carson 


Q. You, as we know, are his Majesty’s Attorney-General, 
you are a Privy Councillor, a member of the House of Commons 
and a member of the Cabinet? A. Yes. 

Q. You are the brother of Mr. Godfrey Issacs, who is the 
Managing Director of the Marconi Company? A. Yes, he is my 
younger brother. 
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Q. Just to have the date, was he Manager of the Company 
before you ever became Solicitor-General, which was your first 
appointment? A. Yes, he became Managing Director of the 
Company in January of 1910. I took office by becoming Solicitor- 
General about the middle of March 1910, caused by the vacancy 
when Lord Mersey resigned the Presidency of the Probate and 
Divorce Division. 

Q. With reference to the statement in the article which 
you have seen in Le Matin, is there any truth in the statement 
that you entered into an arrangement with the Postmaster- 
General with reference to the Marconi business? A. I never 
had anything to do with the negotiations for the contract; 
I never knew the negotiations, I knew nothing of the Com- 
mittees; the matter never came before me in any shape 
or form, I was never consulted about it, and from first to last 
I have never had any conversation either with Mr. Herbert 
Samuel or with anybody else in the Government or with any 
official, or with any person with reference to this contract, until 
just a few days before the announcement was made, that is before 
March 8, 1912, at a family function—my brother told me that 
he expected or hoped, within the next few days, to get a contract 
with the Government. That was the first intimation I had that 
he was in negotiation for it. I paid no particular attention to it. 
There the matter ended, so far as I was concerned. 

Q. Had you anything to do whatsoever with these preliminary 
Committees that investigated the matter that I have gone 
through? A. I never knew of their existence until this discus- 
sion first arose in the House of Commons with reference to the 
Marconi contract, that is July and August 1912 [sec]. I mean of 
their existence in reference to this Marconicontract. Of course I 
knew of the Imperial Defence, and Committees of that kind, but 
I did not know they had anything whatever to do with it. 

Q. And I dare say you knew there was an Imperial Conference ? 
A. Yes, I even had to attend it, and I also knew that this matter 
of the Imperial wireless chain had been discussed at the Imperial 
Conference. I knew that. 

Q. Now as regards the statement made in the libel, it says: 
* All three had bought shares in the Company at an average 
price of about 50 francs.” A. I never bought a share in the 
Marconi Company either before or after, or at any time. I have 
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never held a share. I have never had any interest in a share, 
either directly or indirectly ; I have never had an interest in any 
option ; I have never had an interest in any syndicate, and I do 
not know what other particular form might be suggested of an 
interest in shares, but whatever it is, I had not it, and never 
had it. 

Q. Then it is suggested that you bought at an average price 
of 50 francs, and that you sold at 200 frances. Did you ever 
sell any? A. No, I neither bought nor sold. Might I add also, 
with reference to the answer I just gave, so that there may be 
no misapprehension, that I neither did this in my own name nor 
anybody else’s name, and in fact to my knowledge and recollec- 
tion, and certainly for the last twenty years, I have never done a 
transaction in a nominee’s name at all, whatever I have done 
has been in my own name in the ordinary way, openly. 

Q. In addition there is just one question I should like to ask 
you, having regard to your official position. Have you ever 
advised any one with reference to these shares? A. Never. 

Q. Now up to the time of the acceptance of the tender, had 
you ever had any dealing in any of the other Marconi Companies ? 
A. No, there were only two, I think, if there were more I know 
nothing about them, but there were two which I saw quoted, that 
is the Spanish and the Canadian, but I never had any transaction, 
either before or since, in either of these Companies. 

Q. There is an American Company? A. Yes. 

Q. So far as you know, up till that date, March 7, was there 
any dealing or quotation in these shares? A. Of the American 
Company ? 

Q. Had you ever known of them? A. I never heard of them 
till April. 

Q. Is that that you never heard of the American Company 
at all until April? A. Well, Iam not quite sure whether it was a 
Company. I knew, of course, that there was some working of the 
Marconi system in America, whether it was under the English 
Company or a separate company I did not know. I knew that 
Mr. Marconi and my brother went out there at some time in 
March. I knew after they had gone, but I never heard of the 
shares or the constitution of the company in America until my 
brother returned, and he returned, I think, on April 8 or 9, 
1912. 
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Q. Did you then learn that the American Company was 
issuing shares to raise new capital? A. Yes. He told me of the 
various arrangements that had been made over there, and that it 
would be necessary to raise a capital, or had been necessary to 
issue shares to the amount of £1,400,000 to carry out some special 
arrangements that had been made for the purchase of the assets 
of another company, a competing company, the United Wireless 
Company, which had gone into liquidation in America, and also 
some important arrangements that had been made. 

Q. Contracts? A. Contracts with the Western Union Cable 
Company. 

Q. We need not go into the details. A. No, he told me of 
that. 

Q. At any rate, he told you of certain developments that had 
taken place in the American Company? A. Yes. 

Q. As regards the American Company, had they any interest 
in the profits of the Marconi Company? A. Oh no, they had 
nothing whatever to do with the Marconi Company in the sense 
of sharing the profits or having any interest in the profits of the 
Marconi Company. They were a separate concern to work the 
invention of Marconi in the United States within the territorial 
limits of the United States. 

Q. Then having heard of these shares in the month of April as 
you say, did you, to pass over some matters, eventually buy 
10,000 of them? A. I did. 

Q. Do you remember what date? A. April 17, just about 
six weeks after the announcement of the contract. 

Q. Did you buy them ata premium? A. Yes. 

Q. According to the market rate? A. At the market rate, 
and I may say that I satisfied myself before I did that, that they 
had no interest of any sort or kind with the British Government. 
I made quite clear about that. 

Q. That follows from what you have said before? A. Yes. 

Q. With reference to the shares of the Marconi Company at that 
date, you told us you had no interest inthem? A. No. 

Q. Had you looked at that date to see what price they had 
reached? A. Yes, I looked at it purposely. They had reached 
then 93, which is the highest price that they ever did touch. 
They had gone up from something like £4 10s. a share I think 
on March 7 or March 8, at which they were, and then for various 
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reasons which I cannot of course go into, they had gone to the 
price of 9}4 and 93, which was the highest price they had ever 
touched, and they had reached that by April 17. 

Q. All that I want to show is that your purchase in the American 
Company had nothing to do with raising them up to that price. 
A. Ob no, nothing whatever. 

Q. Now as regards the shares you bought, you sold some of 
them? A. Yes. 

Q. Did you sell 1000 to Mr. Lloyd George? A. Yes. 

Q. And 1000 to the Master of Elibank? A. Yes. 

Q. Just tell us what happened? A. I was living on very 
intimate terms with them. We were great personal friends and 
are, and I told them what I had done. I told them I knew about 
the American Company, and I told them of course that I should 
not have gone into it unless I was satisfied that it had nothing 
whatever to do with the Marconi Company, or with any contract 
which either had been made, or might be made, with the British 
Government; they were entirely independent. I told them 
that I thought it was a very good investment, and I told them 
exactly what I had done, the price that I had paid, and I told 
them that if they liked they could take from me 1000 shares each 
at the same price that I had paid for them. 

Q. So far as you know, had either of them known anything 
of the American Company until then? A. I do not think so. 
Ido not think they had ever heard of it. I am quite sure they 
never would have gone into it if it had not been for what I told 
them. 

Q. Now you sold some of the other shares at a premium? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Asa result, you have at present about 6400 of your original 
purchase? A. Yes. I sold 3570. That sale averaged a profit 
—which eventually brings the whole transaction, my having now 
6430 left of the 10,000—the net result of the transaction is that 
at the present prices I have a loss of somewhere about £1100 or 
£1200, if I sold the shares at the present moment that would be 
the result. That, of course, applies to the whole 10,000. 

Q. And that is the net result of the one deal? A. Yes, that 
is the net result of all the transactions that I have ever had either 
in Marconi, or in any other wireless enterprise. 

.. Q. I do not know whether you know whether the Chancellor 
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of the Exchequer or Lord Murray made a large emolument? A. 
They stand in about the same position, of course, that they have 
lost a few hundreds each. 

Sir Edward Carson: That is all I have to say. 

Mr. Campbell : My lord, I appear with my friend Mr. Schiller 
on behalf of the Defendants in each of these actions. My lord, 
they are the proprictors of this newspapsr Le Matin, a newspaper 
which, as your lordship may be probably aware, is one of the 
highest possible character and reputation, occupying in its own 
country a position somewhat analogous to that which the Times 
occupies in ours. The efforts of the Defendants have always been 
directed to fostering in every way the most friendly relations with 
the people of this country, and the very last thing that they would 
desire or wish, would be to place themselves in any way in an- 
tagonism to any section of the people of this country, and certainly 
last and least of all to reflect, either unfairly or injuriously, upon 
the character of any gentlemen filling the high position of members 
of his Majesty’s Government. 

I should like to explain how this publication came to be made, 
because I wish to get rid entirely of a suggestion that my clients 
understand has been made, that this publication was inspired from 
outside. There is not one particle of foundation of any sort or 
kind for that suggestion. The day before this publication 
appeared, and for a considerable time previously, there had been 
a good deal of discussion in this country and abroad in reference 
to this Marconi contract. It had formed the subject-matter of 
debate in the House of Commons, and a Parliamentary Committee 
was actually sitting at the time investigating the matter. On 
the preceding day a gentleman named Maxse, the editor of the 
National Review, had been examined and had made certain state- 
ments, and that night the London agent of Le Matin at the 
London office directed one of his staff to prepare a summary of 
Mr. Maxse’s statement before the Committee, so that he might 
telegraph it to Le Matin in Paris. The member of the staff in 
the preparation of that summary blundered into the use of language 
which undoubtedly was calculated to convey, and did convey, a 
very grave and serious charge against each of these two Plaintiffs, 
because it in effect alleged that they had utilised their high official 
position and knowledge as members of the Government for the 
purpose of speculating in the shares of this particular British 
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Marconi Company at the time that that Company was negotiating 
with their Government for this contract. My lord, that is, as I 
have said, a very grave and a very serious charge, and the moment 
the attention of my clients was turned to it, they met it with an 
immediate apology and attempted explanation, and when they 
were challenged by the writs in this action, they put upon record 
also the expression of their regret. Now, my lord, each of these 
two distinguished gentlemen who are the plaintiffs in this action 
has gone into the witness-box and has repudiated and denied the 
imputation that is contained in that telegram—denied it upon oath. 
I, my lord, need hardly say that on behalf of my clients I un- 
reservedly accept that denial and repudiation, and I tender to 
each of those gentlemen, on behalf of my clients, a renewed ex- 
pression of their unqualified regret, and the fullest apology for 
having circulated the imputation calculated to cause such pain 
and injury. 

There is just one other matter, my lord, to which I must 
refer because I am anxious to avoid, if I can, that there should 
be any possible misconception in the future as to the attitude 
of my clients. I refer to certain statements made by Sir Rufus 
Isaacs in the box with regard to some transaction with another 
company. It obviously is no part of my duty as Counsel for 
the defendants, to offer any comment of any kind in reference 
to that, but it is right that I should repeat what has been already 
referred to by my learned friend Sir Edward Carson, namely, 
that some few days ago, acting as I think with most perfect 
good faith and with the strictest professional propriety, he 
informed me of the substance and effect of that statement in 
order that I might communicate it to my clients so that they 
might be in possession of those facts before they came to a final 
determination with regard to their position in this action. I 
accordingly conveyed that information to my clients, but they, 
feeling satisfied, and I think rightly so, that nothing which 
has been said here to-day, or nothing in the information so 
conveyed to them, has in the slightest degree relieved them, 
so far as these proceedings are concerned or this action is con- 
cerned, from their full legal responsibility in respect of the 
publication that is complained of and challenged in these actions, 
they desire me, and I do so at their request, again to repeat 
their expression of very great regret, and to tender to each of 
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these gentlemen their full and complete apology for having 
made charges and insinuations against them which are absolutely 
devoid of foundation and fact, and to explain to the court and 
to your lordship the circumstances under which this publication 
was made. I have nothing further to say except to add that 
in what I have said I have followed to the letter the instructions 
of my clients. 

The only other matter that I should add is that we have 
agreed, as Sir Edward Carson has said, to give to each of these 
gentlemen, the plaintiffs in these actions, the fullest indemnity 
in regard to the costs of the proceedings, and may I, on their 
behalf and as my own personal expression, say that I think the 
plaintiffs under the circumstances have treated the defendants 
with consideration and generosity. 

Sir Edward Carson: Then, my lord, there will be judgment 
for the plaintifis. 

Mr. Justice Darling : Judgment for the plaintiffs in each case 
for indemnity costs. That is an agreed amount, is it? 

Sir Edward Carson: No, my lord, I have not agreed the 
amount. 

Mr. Justice Darling : Whatever it comes to—indemnity costs. 

Sir Edward Carson: Yes, there will be no difficulty. 

Mr. Justice Darling: Probably it is expected that I should 
say a word upon the manner in which this case is concluded, 
but, as I understand Sir Edward Carson, Mr. Samuel and Sir 
Rufus Isaacs still are in the position that they probably will 
be called as witnesses before the Committee appointed by Parlia- 
ment. 

Sir Edward Carson: Probably, my lord, I think so. 

Mr. Justice Darling: At all events, they offer themselves as 
witnesses. 

Sir Edward Carson: Yes. 

Mr. Justice Darling : They expect to be called ? 

Sir Edward Carson: Yes. my lord. 

Mr. Justice Darling: And for all you know, they will be 
called. In those circumstances I do not think it would be to 
the public advantage that I should express any opinion what- 
ever. I think I ought to treat a Committee of the House of 
Commons as a judge of this court would expect proceedings in 
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this court to be treated, proceedings which were pending, and 
not to have an outside tribunal express any opinion as to matters 
which are about to come before this court. Although I know 
a Committee of the House of Commons is not in the position 
of the Court of King’s Bench, I shall extend to them as a courtesy 
what with regard to the Court of King’s Bench is a right. 

With regard to the defendant newspaper, I merely desire 
to say this: I must know, as many people must know, the 
truth of what was mentioned by Mr. Campbell, that this is a 
newspaper of very high repute in France, and that it is a paper 
which has devoted itself for a considerable time to making French 
people acquainted with the affairs of this country, in the hope 
that the French and English peoples may better understand 
one another. In what is complained of by the plaintiffs, they 
reported as a scandal which occupied the English Press, what 
they intended to be a fair summary of the proceedings before 
the Parliamentary Committee the day Mr. Maxse had given 
his evidence. As they explained, the next day, when it was 
pointed out to them that what had passed before that Committee 
really did not justify what they had said concerning the Attorney- 
General and the Postmaster-General, they then immediately 
pointed out that they, on looking into the matter, saw that 
the official documents did not in any manner confirm the rumours 
to which they had given publicity, and they immediately expressed 
as fully as they were able their regret that they had given an 
inaccurate version of what was occupying undoubtedly the 
public mind and the public Press in this country. They have 
also upon their pleadings made the fullest possible withdrawal. 
It was very natural that, holding such positions as they do, 
the two plaintiffs should desire to state in open court fully all 
that concerned this investigation. Although it was not necessary 
to do it, because the defendants were in no way justified, it was 
to the public advantage that they should be allowed to make 
those statements, and, as I say, I hope it will not be misunder- 
stood if I express no opinion and do not say a word by way 
of comment; it is not that I actually do not hold an opinion, 
but that I do not in the least wish to appear to interfere with 
an investigation which is going on before a Committee of the 
House of Commons, 
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II 
COLLAPSE OF CAISAR’S WIFE 


Ir would be impossible to exaggerate the sensation caused by the 
foregoing case, which was all the greater owing to the positive 
and reiterated assertions of faithful Ministerial organs that all 
other litigation and litigants had been set aside, in order that our 
unimpeachable Attorney-General should be afforded the earliest 
possible opportunity of clearing himself of the malicious and men- 
dacious rumours circulated by ill-disposed persons, suggesting that 
Ministers had actually purchased Marconi shares. Ona particular 
day the case was mentioned in the Courts, and a special day was 
allotted to the leader of the British Bar, who would enjoy all the 
advantage of a bloodless victory—undisturbed by cross-examina- 
tion—as it was known that the defendants—Le Matin—were 
prepared to withdraw and apologise for their preposterous and 
groundless assertions. Thus the road would be open to the Lord 
Chief Justiceship, to which Sir Rufus Isaacs had already been 
appointed by Coalition organs—plus the Daily Telegraph. 

In order to make assurance doubly sure the Attorney-General 
and the Postmaster-General had taken the precaution to requisi- 
tion two of their most formidable political opponents, Sir Edward 
Carson—the Ulster Leader—and Mr. F. E. Smith—whose forensic 
talents would thus be at the service of Ministers at the hearing, 
while, in the event of any contretemps, their subsequent silence 
would be secured, as it is alleged to be contrary to the etiquette 
of the all-powerful Trade Union of the Law for “ gentlemen of 
the long robe,” as they were habitually described by Disraeli, to 
act politically in a matter in which they had appeared profes- 
sionally. That was a stroke of Semitic slimness beyond praise. 
Much capital was made by the Radical Press out of the association 
of these eminent advocates with their’ distinguished clients, the 
innocent being invited to infer that there could be nothing wrong 
with a cause espoused by a Unionist ex-Attorney-General and a 
future Unionist Cabinet Minister. The Trade Union code is 
severe. Workmen break it at their peril. So we are told would 
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lawyers with the courage to make the attempt. Hence this 
strange and not very edifying spectacle of two prominent and 
effective members of the Opposition being put hors de combat 
politically, in order that the honour of the Coalition may be 
vindicated. It is alleged, rightly or wrongly, that the Attorney- 
General’s retainer to any member of the Bar is a command that 
none dare disobey. Does the same observation apply to the 
Postmaster-General? It may be all in accordance with Trade 
Union etiquette, and yet we cannot resist the conclusion that, 
had the parts been reversed, had the Radicals been in Opposition, 
and a Unionist Government in a very tight place, Ministers would 
never have got Radicals of the standing of Sir Edward Carson 
and Mr. F. E. Smith to devote their talents to the Ministerial 
cause if a Unionist Attorney-General and a Unionist Postmaster- 
General were involved in an issue of the magnitude of the Marconi 
mystery, upon which the very existence of the Cabinet was at 
stake. On one pretext or another Radical barristers would have 
evaded the invidious task, and we must express the regret of 
every single Unionist we have consulted that our Front Bench 
lawyers should have allowed themselves to be enticed into such a 
palpable trap. The plain man is already sufficiently suspicious 
of politics and politicians, and this episode but serves to deepen 
his contempt for the whole game. It was, no doubt, professionally 
correct, just as it is a public disaster. 

Of zeal there was abundance. According to the Radical 
Westminster Gazette, “‘ For nearly an hour Sir Edward Carson, as 
vehement in the defence of his political foes as though they both 
held high commissions in his Ulster Army, spoke, summarising 
in deliberate, carefully chosen words, the whole history of the 
transaction between the Government and the Marconi Company, 
so far as it concerned Mr. Herbert Samuel and Sir Rufus Isaacs.” 
Having undertaken the case Sir Edward Carson only did his duty 
in doing his best for his clients. No one will grumble over that, 
But one is entitled to enquire whether the etiquette of his 
Trade Union equally required Sir Edward Carson to be unfair 
to other people whose names were taken in vain in this case, 
who were not parties to it, and were afforded no opportunity of 
appearing, as they received no intimation of the nature of the 
libels which had moved two Cabinet Ministers to tardy action. 
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Our readers had before them last month the complete evidence 
given by the Editor of the National Review at the Marconi Com- 
mittee, together with the full cross-examination, as published by 
the Committee in a Special Report presented to the House of 
Commons with a view to getting the witness imprisoned for 
refusing to betray confidences. The libel in the present case, 
which appeared in Le Matin of February 14, did not bear the 
faintest resemblance to that evidence of which it was not a 
translation, or even a travesty. It was an invention, pure and 
simple, as the reader can see for himself who is at pains to com- 
pare the statement of the Matin with the Special Report of the 
Marconi Committee. There is not the necessary space to reprint 
what was reproduced in extenso in last month’s National Review, 
as there are more important questions to discuss. I need only 
say that I expressly exonerated Mr. Herbert Samuel from rumours 
of speculating in Marconi shares, so far as they had reached me, 
and I pointed out as regards the period prior to the Agreement 
of March 7, “ Sir Rufus Isaacs had no right to resent any suggestion 
that he might have speculated in Marconi shares, for the simple 
reason that he informed the House that he never even knew the 
Marconi Company was dealing with the Government until the eve 
of the acceptance of the tender in the beginning of March last year, 
which he only learnt from his brother at some social function.” His 
offences were different. I made none of the statements put into my 
mouth by Le Matin, as Sir Edward Carson and Mr. F. E. Smith were 
aware, because, as Members of Parliament, they had this evidence 
beforethem. And yet, throughout his hour’s opening speech for 
the plaintiffs, Sir Edward Carson—as our readers can see from the 
verbatim report on a previous page—never so much as mentioned 
the fact that the Matin’s version of my evidence before the Marconi 
Committee was a fabrication from beginning to end, and casual 
readers of that speech might gather from its tone and temper that 
the action was brought against the National Review rather than 
Le Matin. This was doubtless strictly professional, or the 
ex-Attorney-General would not have done it. It was also a great 
convenience to the plaintiffs and provided pabulum for their 
Press, though neither the one nor the other stand to score in the 
long run. Nor did the Counsel for Le Matin contribute towards 
removing the misrepresentation. He also was too preoccupied in 
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vindicating the fair fame of the Attorney-General and his brilliant 
colleague at the Post Office, and it was not until the Judge’s brief 
comments at the conclusion of this extraordinary case that the 
truth leaked out. 

This may be all according to Cocker, but it strikes the 
ignoramus as being anything but “ cricket.” It leaves me no 
option but to make these distasteful remarks. Otherwise, readers 
of this Review might be puzzled by the proceedings, all the more 
so as Sir Alfred Moritz Mond’s organ, the Westminster Gazette, has 
taken advantage of the misleading manner in which the case was 
presented to publish characteristically fatuous observations in- 
cluding a challenge which I accept with eagerness and enthusiasm. 
In the first place, “ the sea-green, incorruptible” organ of an 
unblemished Radical plutocracy applauds Sir Rufus Isaacs for 
““ very properly ” disclosing “‘ one investment which he, and, at 
his suggestion, Mr. Lloyd George and Lord Murray ” (our old 
friend, the Master of Elibank, who so prudently, if precipitately, 
withdrew from public life last year in order to enter the oil trade) 
** made in the American Marconi Company, a company which has 
no interest in the profits of the British company or in its dealings 
with the British Government.” Ministers are, none the less, 
informed by the Westminster Gazette, “that they ought to 
have appreciated the misconceptions that might arise out of 
the common name of the two companies. It may be said that 
they would have done wiser to disclose this incident.”” Why 
should they have disclosed what is ex hypothesi a perfectly 
irrelevant incident? If the American Marconi Company have no 
further connection with the British Marconi Company beyond 
the common name, as the Westminster Gazette insinuates, why 
waste the time of the Commons or a Court in discussing it? 
However, our contemporary is uneasy, like many others now 
anxious to belittle that wonderful enterprise the American Marconi 
Company. It admits that such criticism is “ legitimate enough, 
though, on the other hand, there is much to be said for the view 
that the proper place for a disclosure of this kind was either befor 
the House of Commons Committee, or before a Court of Law 
where statements can be made on oath ” (our italics). The sugges- 
tion that his Majesty’s Ministers are only to be believed when 
speaking on oath is scarcely flattering either to them or the House 
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of Commons. But let that pass. Then comes the challenge 
which we gather from earlier passages in this specious article is 
issued to the National Review. 


There is one form of comment which... is not legitimate. That is, while 
accepting unreservedly the admission of the Matin that the charge of corruption 
is without foundation, and that the fact of the American investment offered not the 
slightest justification for it, to go on to say that this investment nevertheless offers 
@ justification or excuse for the original authors of the libel. The real state of the 
case is the exact contrary. The American investment offers not a plank, not even a 
tight-rope, for the retreat of those who have charged corruption; and we cannot 
imagine their appealing for indulgence on that ground. 


I never felt less in need of “a plank,” or “ a tight-rope,” or 
any method of “ retreat” or plea for indulgence, as, so far from 
retreating with the aid of the American investment from anything 
I have written in the National Review, or stated before the 
Marconi Committee—with the assertions of the Matin, serious 
students of the Marconi mystery have no concern—I propose to 
use the American investment as a battering-ram to smash the vast 
superstructure of mystification and falsification which has been 
elaborately reared by interested parties, to conceal from the 
country the gross improprieties of which Ministers have been 
avowedly guilty. 

Much might be said, and will be said, upon the subject of 
Mr. Samuel, the Postmaster-General, for the deplorable manner 
in which the Marconi agreement was negotiated—a transaction 
which was marred by every conceivable form of folly—and upon 
his studious efforts to mislead the House of Commons and with- 
hold the terms of a monstrous compact. His ineptitude 
undoubtedly promoted the schemes of speculators “‘ in the know ” 
to enrich themselves at the expense of less fortunate persons. 
The Marconi Boom was a scandalous incident—occurring, as it did, 
during confidential negotiations between the company and the 
Post Office—which any intelligent Postmaster-General could at any 
moment have nipped in the bud. I am glad to have my surmise 
confirmed by the oath of the Postmaster-General, that he has 
never speculated in any shares in any Marconi Company. In the 
categorical rumours that reached me from many quarters to the 
effect that in spite of their indignant repudiations and the 
hysterical fury of the Coalition Press, Ministers had bought 
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Marconi shares —which have now been confirmed by Sir Rufus 
Isaacs’ sworn testimony—Mr. Herbert Samuel’s name did not 
figure. I am not surprised to hear, and unreservedly accept his 
declaration, that he kept clear of all Marconi speculations. On 
the other hand, I was unaware that the late Chief Whip of the 
Radical Party was a holder of Marconi shares. Mr. Samuel’s 
weakness for the Marconi Company, which received exceptionally 
tender treatment from the Post Office, must be regarded as one 
of those official obsessions to which arrogant bureaucrats are prone. 
One day I hope to tell the story of the negotiation of the 
agreement, which is as amazing as anything else in this amazing 
affair. It will scarcely be believed until it is seen in print, 
fortified by quotations from the official evidence. Apart from his 
deplorable diplomacy and childish secretiveness towards the 
House of Commons and the country, Mr. Samuel is also guilty 
of what used to be regarded as the serious offence, even 
when unintentional, of misleading Parliament and the public on 
a matter of moment. Speaking as the mouthpiece of the Govern- 
ment during the fateful Marconi debate last October (October 11) 
the Postmaster-General made this comprehensive declaration 
which sounded well, and read well, at the time, though it is less 
impressive to-day. 

I confess that, after reading for months past allegations, insinuations, attacks, 
accusations of maladministration and favouritism, and even worse, it is to me a relief 
to stand at this table in the light of day, and give an answer to these assertions. I 
should like, in the first instance, to confirm, in unqualified terms, what has been said 
on his own behalf by my right hon. and learned friend the Attorney-General (Sir Rufus 
Isaacs) and I can do it not only on my behalf, but on that of every member of the Cabinet. 
I say that these stories that members of the Cabinet, knowing the contract was in 
contemplation, and feeling that possibly the prices of shares might rise themselves, 
directly or indirectly, bought any of those shares, or took any interest in this company 
through any other party whatever, have not one syllable of truth in them. Neither 
I myself nor any of my colleagues have at any time held one shilling’s worth of shares 
in this company, directly or indirectly, or have derived one penny profit from the 
fluctuations in their prices. It seems shameful that political feeling can carry so far, 
that lying tongues can be found to speak and ears found to listen to such wicked and 
utterly baseless slanders such as these. This Committee (i.e. the Marconi Committee) 
which will be appointed will enquire into every aspect of this question, and members 
of the Government will be most ready to appear before it. Every member of the 
House may have full confidence that while every part of this transaction will come 


under the searchlight of examination, it will be shown that there is no uncleanness 
in any quarter, 
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It would be difficult to frame a more comprehensive or explicit 
statement. As was at once pointed out in the National Review 
it was too comprehensive; the Postmaster-General could not 
possibly be acquainted with the private affairs of all his colleagues, 
It now turns out to have been too explicit. It was interpreted 
as signifying that no Cabinet Minister was interested in any 
Marconi shares. In view of the intimate relations prevailing 
between Mother Marconi—the prolific parent and her lusty off- 
spring—he conveyed the suggestion that none of his colleagues 
had at any time held any shares in any Marconi Company. He 
spoke in ignorance of the fact, which has already transpired—and 
we may be only at the beginning of sensational revelations—that 
the Attorney-General had held no less than 10,000 shares on 
privileged terms in the American Marconi Company, of which 
he had generously disposed of 1000 to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and 1000 to the then Chief Whip of the Ministerial 
Party on the same terms. Mr. Samuel must, ex hypothesi, 
have been misled by his colleagues when he hazarded this 
suggestion, as presumably he would not have done so without 
individually cross-examining those on whose behalf he pur- 
ported to speak. In spite of the ““Hush-Up” Press, the public 
are entitled to know what Mr. Samuel asked Sir Rufus Isaacs, 
and what Sir Rufus Isaacs told Mr. Samuel. What, again, had 
passed between Mr. Samuel and Mr. Lloyd George and other 
Ministers, whose names have not been mentioned in print, in 
reference to these rumours, though they are freely bruited abroad. 

The question is of capital and primary importance, because we 
are dealing with credit and character, “ the personal honour ”— 
to use the favourite phrase of the Coalition Press—of “‘ our public 
men, of whom we are justly proud in this country,” to quote the 
Chairman of the Marconi Select Committee (Sir Albert Spicer). 

It would be impossible to imagine a more vital issue, however 
little it may appeal to a callous and cynical Prime Minister. 
Mr. Samuel’s testimony, which it is desirable to secure at the 
earliest possible moment, under circumstances which will render 
cross-examination possible, is all-important for another reason. 
You cannot “ fob off” the Postmaster-General with the legend 
now for the first time being “ fobbed off ” on the Coalition Press, 
and the Hush-Up Press of nominally Unionist proclivities, that, 
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as the negotiations between the Marconi Company and the British 
Government were concluded by the agreement of March 7, any 
Ministerial Marconi speculation occurring in April, being clear of 
the contract, is unobjectionable. We all know that the Attorney- 
General has insistently treated the agreement of March 7 as 
** the Contract,” but the sole defence of the Postmaster-General— 
on this matter the mouthpiece of the Government—for keeping 
the House of Commons in the dark on the Marconi arrangement 
from March until July, was that “the Contract” was not com- 
pleted until July 19, and that it could not be communicated 
to the House until that date, as it would have been contrary to 
all precedent to communicate a Contract that was not a Con- 
tract and an Agreement that was not an Agreement. As 
Ministers must stand or fall by the attitude of the Postmaster- 
General, and as he escaped cross-examination during the Matin 
case, this must be made clear, so that all who run may read. 
Remember that the Attorney-General’s notorious transaction in 
American Marconi shares occurred on April 17, 1912, in his own 
(Sir Rufus Isaacs’) words ‘just about six weeks after the 
announcement of the Contract” (i.e. the agreement of March 7 
between the Marconi Company and the British Government), 
though why stress should be laid on this “‘ six weeks ” if there be 
no connection between the American and the British Companies 
is not obvious. But, according to the Postmaster-General, there 
was no Contract at this time, as may be gathered from Mr. Samuel’s 
dialogue with Sir Henry Norman in the House of Commons on 
October 11. I quoted it last month. I quote it again. It is 
infinitely more important to-day. Sir Henry Norman, in opening 
the Marconi debate, said : 


On March 7 the Postmaster-General signed an agreement with Marconi’s Wireless 
Company for the erection of six wireless stations. 

Mr. Herbert Samuel; There is no agreement. 

Sir H. Norman; I will adopt whatever word the Postmaster-General chooses. He 
approved and signed a contract. 

Mr. Herbert Samuel; No, sir. I signed no contract. The Marconi Company 
put in a tender in general terms. A letter was written by the Post Office accepting 
the tender, upon which a contract was subsequently to be based. 

Sir H. Norman; I will make myself entirely safe by saying that the Postmaster- 
General signed a document. 

Mr. Herbert Samuel; Somebody wrote a letter. 
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Sir H. Norman; Really, if I may respectfully say so, that is rather a quibble. 
Some document committing the Post Office, and therefore the British Government, 
to the erection of these wireless stations, subject to the ratification of this House, was 
signed by somebody on March 7 on behalf of the Postmaster-General. 

Mr. Herbert Samuel; There was no contract. 


This was no casual interpretation or afterthought. It was the 
essence of the case for the Post Office and the Government 
throughout their strange silence last spring and summer, and I 
could give several quotations in support of it at need. During 
his speech on October 11, Mr. Samuel defended himself for not 
disclosing the arrangement of March 7 to the House of Commons 
on the specific ground that “‘it was not a Contract, it was merely 
the acceptance of a preliminary tender.” . 

Although the story is intricate it is fascinating, and I would beg 
the reader’s close attention in order that he may fully appreciate 
the moral importance—and a great moral issue is at stake, viz. the 
relations between our public men and the public—of the contro- 
versy opened by the American Marconi deal “‘ six weeks after the 
announcement of the Contract,” which the Postmaster-General 
never announced ex hypothest because there was no contract. 
Note Mr. Samuel’s further statement in the House of Commons 
in the same Marconi debate (October 11, 1912), “‘ What happened 
after that (t.e. after the acceptance of the Marconi Company’s 
tender on March 7) was that a most elaborate series of communica- 
tions and conferences went on between the various Departments 
concerned, particularly the Admiralty, the War Office, the 
Colonial Office, the Treasury (our italics), and the Post Office, and 
the Solicitors were employed to work out the details of this 


Contract.” In the next illuminating sentence, Mr. Samuel stated - 


“* Much to my regret, it was not until July that the Contract was 
completed. Although personally I pressed it forward as much as 
I could, the various Departments could not come to terms with 
themselves or with the Company on the outstanding parts.” As we 
have been told, and we accept it unreservedly, the Attorney-General 
was never consulted at any stage of the proceedings, but the public 
were unaware of the fact that our helpless Post Office was deprived of 
the services of the principal Law Officer until October, and naturally 
believed that his advice would be sought on a question bristling 
with legal problems. Even if Sir Rufus Isaacs’ view be correct— 
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and no layman would contest such a point with him—that the 
Contract was virtually completed in March—in which case the 
Postmaster-General is damned for mystifying and misleading the 
House of Commons—we have the explicit and uncontradicted 
statement of Mr. Samuel that several Departments including 
the Treasury were quarrelling over the Marconi Contract until the 
month of July. Now, according to the sworn testimony of 
Sir Rufus Isaacs, the head of the Treasury his “intimate” friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Lloyd George, had been a 
shareholder in the American Marconi Company since April, 7.c. 
according to Mr. Samuel, during the negotiations between the 
Government and the British Marconi Government. If there was 
virtue in the Attorney-General’s waiting until “ six weeks after 
the announcement of the Contract” in March—a contract in which 
he had had no hand—before plunging in American Marconis, 
what becomes of Mr. Lloyd George, whose Department partici- 
pated in Marconi negotiations until July, two months after the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had become a substantial holder of 
Marconi shares? 1000 American Marconis were worth £4000 on 
April 19, if intelligently realised. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Lloyd George permitted himself to tell the 
House of Commons on October 11 “ the reason why the Govern- 
ment wanted a frank discussion before going to Committee was 
because we wanted to bring here these rumours, these sinister 
rumours, that have been passed from one foul lip to another 
behind the backs of the House.” Public opinion will surely 
demand that the entire Cabinet, and indeed the whole Ministry, 
parade before the Marconi Select Committee and disclose the full 
extent of any speculations in which they may have indulged in 
person or by proxy in any Marconi Company. Sir Edward Carson, 
plaintiffs’ Counsel in the action against the Matin, informed the 
Court, as may be gathered from a preceding page, “‘ When this 
(i.e. the Marconi Company’s tender) was accepted on March 7, 
every paper in the United Kingdom published either the day after 
or a day or two afterwards not only the fact of the Contract, but 
most of the terms of it.” If this is intended to suggest that the 
Government issued a statement, Sir Edward Carson was mis- 
instructed in spite of this amazing statement in the evidence of 
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Mr. F. E. Smith: You have told me that that tender was sent in by the company 
on February 13,1912. When was that tender answered? A. (Mr. Samuel): There 
were negotiations proceeding on certain points, and various modifications were arranged 
in the clauses of the tender, and it was accepted on March 7 by a letter which was sent 
by the Secretary to the Post Office, with the approval of myself and also with the 
approval of the Treasury, to the company, showing that they accepted this tender. 

Q. When the letter of March 7, of which you have spoken, was sent, was the matter 
made public or not? A. Yes, it was at once made public in the Press. 

Q. It was published in every paper? A. Yes, it was well known. 

Q. The letter saying that the tender had been accepted subject to certain specified 
modifications ? A. Yes. 


This blunder was immediately rectified by the witness who 
once again explains and defends his prolonged secretiveness 
between March and July : 

Q. You have told me that the Contract was signed on July 19, 1912, and I will ask 
you a general question on this; Was the course that was pursued in every respect 
consistent with the whole trend of Parliamentary precedent construed most strictly ? 
A. (Mr. Herbert Samuel). Precisely, it was absolutely in accordance with all previous 
precedents relating to Post Office contracts. Indeed, it would have been contrary 
to all precedent, and I am not at all sure that it would have been in order to have 


presented the tender, and the letter accepting the tender, to Parliament in lieu of the 
Contract itself. 


As is well known, despite conflicting Ministerial statements 
the initiative remained with the Marconi Company who gave their 
version of their triumph in a circular to their shareholders, while 
for weeks and months pace Sir Edward Carson, the Post Office, 
fenced with enquiries from both sides of the House of Commons. 
This regrettable reticence of the British Government was of the 
utmost value to the company, as it enabled them to put what 
construction they pleased on the agreement of March 7, and it 
materially promoted their American enterprise, which merits as 
close scrutiny as their clever capture of the Post Office which had 
assented to what a leading Radical critic and expert described as 
“something approaching a monopoly.” This is no overstate- 
ment. Indeed, should Parliament be so unwise as to ratify the 
Marconi Contract, and should the Dominions be so feeble and 
foolish as to follow suit, the British Empire would find itself at 
the mercy of a cosmopolitan Wireless Trust, comparatively useless 
in peace and potentially dangerous in war. 

The moment our Post Office capitulated on March 7, the centre 
of interest shifts across the Atlantic. Mr. Marconi (the chairman), 
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Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, the general manager, and a posse comitatus of 
assistants took the first steamer to New York, where a banquet was 
given on Saturday, March 16, in honour of Mr. Marconi, by the New 
York Times, in the Tower Hall of the Times building. A complete 
list of the guests would be interesting and probably instructive. 
In describing this function, the New York Times stated that for 
three months “ practically all of its daily foreign service” had 
come by wireless telegraphy. “ Until last night (7.e. the Marconi 
banquet) best record made in the transmission of despatches from 
London to the Times was fifty-five minutes . . . the British lines, 
which are under the management of the British P.O., have 
usually consumed an hour or more in sending messages from 
London to Clifden.” But on this happy occasion the British 
lines appear to have been cleared in order to show what the 
Marconi Company could do, and two British messages from 
London to the New York Times were actually transmitted in the 
astonishing time of ten minutes. The famous telegram from 
“Sir Rufus Isaacs, Attorney-General of Great Britain,” as he is 
described, only took fourteen minutes. As it has occasionally 
been misprinted, e.g. in the National Review of last month and in 
my evidence before the Marconi Committee—as the Financial 
News has pointed out—I reproduce this fateful message as it 
appeared in the New York Times to which it was sent. 


; London, Sunday, March 17th. 
Please congratulate Marconi and my brother (Godfrey Isaacs, General Manager of 
the Marconi Company) on the successful development of a marvellous enterprise. I 
wish them all success in New York and hope that by the time they * come back the coal 

strike will be finished. 

Sgd. Rorvs Isaacs. 
The Attorney-General dismissed this message as “‘ a very trumpery 
affair’ during the House of Commons debate of October 11, 
but it may be doubted whether he would do so to-day. For one 
thing his memory was clearly astray, because he suggested in 
that speech that the boom in British Marconi shares was already 
over when he sent it, though, as a matter of fact, they went up 
£1 during the week after his telegram, and £5 in the following 
month. In his evidence in the Matin case, as our readers can see 


* This word was misprinted “ you” in my evidence and in the last number of the 
National Review. 
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by turning back a few pages, he laid special stress on the fact that 
on April 17 (exactly a month after his congratulatory telegram) 
** they (British Marconi shares) had reached 93, which is the highest 
price that they ever did touch. They had gone up from some- 
thing like £4 10s. a share, I think, on March 7 or March 8, at 
which they were, and then for various reasons which I cannot of 
course go into, they had gone to the price of 914 and 93, which 
was the highest price they had ever touched, and they had reached 
that by April 17.” * 

Clever men occasionally fail to recognise the inevitable effect 
of their own actions. Otherwise Sir Rufus Isaacs would readily 
acknowledge that this telegram was at best “‘ a blazing indiscre- 
tion.” Coming from the Attorney-General—whom an ignorant 
public would naturally imagine to have had an active hand as 
principal Law Officer in shaping the Marconi agreement—it 
emphasised the connection between the British Government and 
the Marconi Company, which the latter did not hesitate to 
describe as a “ partnership.” 

As a member of the British Government, Sir Rufus Isaacs 
seemed to be congratulating the Marconi directors on their 
brilliant arrangement with its ten per cent. royalty on gross 
receipts, while in wishing Mr. Marconi and his brother “ all 
success in New York,” the unsophisticated, who always outnumber 
the sophisticated, might easily imagine that he was referring to 
the business aspects of a visit of which the object was to litigate 
with the United Wireless Company, which forthwith collapsed, 
and in its place arose a renewed American Marconi Company, 
which is now the centre of universal interest. 

It cannot be doubted that Sir Rufus Isaacs’ message was of 
enormous value to the Marconi Company in the United States, 
though I am not for a moment suggesting that he appreciated the 
full consequences of his folly in sending it. 

Curiously enough, in trying to show that other things than the 


* Compare this statement in Court with Sir Rufus Isaacs’ suggestion in the House 
of Commons (October 11): 

‘**T am reminded the telegram to which reference has been made (t.e. the Marconi 
banquet telegram) was sent after 7th March. The announcement had been made already 
in the public Press, and the shares had already been going up, so that it had nothing 
to do with that. It had all passed.” (My italics.) 
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Post Office Agreement had inflated Marconi shares, Mr. Herbert 
Samuel told the House of Commons (October 11) that, as a result 
of successful actions in America “on March 25 (1912) they 
(¢.e. the British Marconi Company) absorbed the important 
United Wireless Company of the United States. The Times, in 
their financial article of March 27 last (1912), said that “‘ there was 
strong buying of Marconi ordinary shares on the news of the 
absorption, and they pointed out the rise in price.” 

The Postmaster-General’s observation must astonish the 
Westminster Gazette—if our contemporary is capable of astonish- 
ment—as it negatives the convenient theory that the British and 
the American Marconi Companies have no connection beyond the 


distinguished name which has been so unhappily exploited by 


greedy speculators. 

The reader will understand that these pages are written 
between the action against Le Matin and any discussion that may 
take place in Parliament on the initiative of the Leader of the 
Opposition, who instantly grasped the gravity of the issue, and 
invited the Prime Minister to make a statement before the Easter 
adjournment. On Mr. Asquith’s refusal, Mr. Bonar Law announced 
that he should afford Mr. Asquith an opportunity of reconsidering 
his silence after Easter. I am also writing before any action taken 
by the Marconi Committee, whose proceedings remain shrouded 
in impenetrable mystery. There are “rumours” that they 
propose at last to hear Ministers, as they have been urged to do, 
in season and out of season, by the National Review and by its 
Editor in his evidence. But one is solemnly warned against 
believing any “rumour” unless supported by several sworn 
affidavits, and no such evidence is available. The powers-that-be, 
whoever they may be, probably realise in spite of the ““ Hush-Ups ” 
that the public will no longer be satisfied by the evidence of a few 
selected Ministers after the sorry trick played last October upon 
the House of Commons and the country—with the connivance of 
the Prime Minister, if we may believe Reynolds’ Newspaper, of 
which the Managing Director was recently made a Privy Councillor 
by Mr. Asquith. Every member of the Cabinet, headed by the 
Prime Minister himself, must appear before the Committee and 
after that the full tally of minor Ministers. 

No apology is needed for reproducing a portion of the précis 
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of evidence which I prepared at the request of the Marconi Select 
Committee at the end of last year, and submitted to the Committee 
on or about January 1, as it has gathered tenfold force from 
subsequent developments. Some alterations were made during 
the long interval before I was called as a witness, and I quote 
textually from the evidence as published in the Special Report : 


The public are undoubtedly uneasy about this business, because the rumours 
about particular Ministers—not the Postmaster-General—are circumstantial and 
persistent, and it may be hoped that whatever else it may do, the present Committee 
may be able to vindicate the fame of one and all of his Majesty’s Ministers. I confess 
to sharing the general uneasiness as matters stand at present. Over four months * 
have elapsed since the discussion in the House of Commons, but Ministers have done 
nothing whatsoever to dispel the mist of suspicion overhanging the affair. Mr. Samuel 
stated that Ministers ‘“‘ will be most ready to appear before ’’—I am quoting him— 
the Committee. One might have conceived that they would have appeared at its first 
sitting, clamouring to state in the most categorical and emphatic manner that neither 
directly nor indirectly, in their own names, or in other people’s names, have they had 
any transactions whatsoever, either in London, Dublin, New York, Brussels, Amsterdam, 
Paris, or any other financial centre, in any shares in any Marconi Company throughout 
the negotiations of the Government, and that neither they nor any of their belongings 
have participated in the profitable rings, pools, and syndicates for dealing in options 
of which there are believed to have been an unusual number in this business. Doubtless 
they will be willing to produce the pass-books of all their accounts at every bank at 
which they bank, fortified by the evidence of the bank managers, in order to clear the 
matter up, so far as such evidence is conclusive. The public is equally entitled to 
know that Ministers privy to the negotiations, did not take advantage of such knowledge 
to put their friends on to “a good thing” at the expense of less privileged individuals 
as this would have been a decidedly undemocratic proceeding. 


Now take Sir Rufus Isaacs’ evidence before Mr. Justice 
Darling, where he had the supreme advantage of Sir Edward 
Carson’s assistance, and the yet greater advantage of escaping 
cross-examination. Scrutinise every syllable with meticulous 
care, because the Attorney-General is a master of subtle accuracy 
which conveys one meaning to ignorant excited political 
partisans and emotional journalists, and another to legal experts, 
or to those who have made it their business to study this fascinat- 
ing mystery. The Attorney-General’s disclaimer in the House of 
Commons on October 11 was skilfully constructed, and encouraged 
the belief that neither he nor any other Minister, so far as he knew, 


*In the original précis the words were presumably “ nearly three months.” If 
giving evidence at the moment of writing one would be obliged to say “‘ Over five and 
a half months.” 
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had speculated in any Marconi shares during the negotiations 
which Mr. Samuel always insisted lasted until July : 


I do really think it would be a very great descent from the standard we have set 
up in public life if, by reason of the fact that there is some opposition to me, or by reason 
of the fact that my brother happens to be the Managing Director of the Company, which 
he was before I ever came into office at all, and has been in negotiation with one of my 
colleagues in the Cabinet, assisted, as my right hon. friend was, by various committees, 
the suggestion should be made—I am waiting at the present moment to know upon 
what it is—that I had taken advantage, or that my colleagues had taken advantage, of 
the information which we had that these negotiations were proceeding and of our expec- 
tation that the contract would be completed to indulge in great speculations in shares, 
in order that we might take advantage of the public announcement and reap a profit. 
As I have said, there is not one single vestige of foundation for any one of those 
statements. 


From that day to this the entire Coalition Press has attributed 
all the “‘ rumours” of Ministerial dealings in Marconi shares to 
malignant or diseased imagination. And yet those were right 
who distrusted this statement at the time, and refused to be 
silenced by the Attorney-General’s other equally categorical dis- 
claimer which sounded so convincing, but was studded with 
loopholes. I quote the official Report : 

Let me go to the next charge, which is, I think, a worse charge. It is that some 
member of the Government not named, but hinted at—some member or members of 
the Cabinet—knowing that these negotiations were taking place, knowing that there 
was a contract in contemplation, and thinking the shares would go up when the announce- 
ment of the contract came to be made—the price of the shares being then 14s. or 15s. 
and eventually rose to £9 after the announcement of the contract was made—there- 
upon, and in consequence of the information which some member of the Government 
had got, bought shares in this company at a low price, in order to sell them at the higher 
price when the contract was announced. I desire to say frankly, on behalf of myself, 
that that is absolutely untrue. Never from the beginning, when the shares were 148, 
or £9, have I had one single transaction with the shares of that company. I am not 
only speaking for myself, but I am also speaking on behalf, I know, of both my right 
hon. friend the Postmaster-General, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who, in some 
way or other, in some of the articles, have been brought into this matter. 


My suspicions were aroused by this statement, full as it 
undoubtedly was of subtle accuracy, though, if the Postmaster- 
General’s view of “ the Contract” be correct, it was dangerously 
misleading, as the Nation, which is politically at the antipodes to 
the National Review, has handsomely and honourably acknow- 
ledged—thus offering a characteristic contrast to the tortuous 


Westminster Gazette, the infuriate Daily News, or the frantic 
LXI 21 
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Manchester Guardian, &c., which are all endeavouring to fight a 
rearguard action with the only weapon they can handle—the 
gutter squirt. Says the Nation (March 22, 1913) : 


In commenting on these disclosures (in Le Matin case), we feel bound to say that, 
in common with the rest of the public, we were under the impression that the charges 
or suggestions of Ministerial dealings in any shares associated with the various Marconi 
Companies had been disposed of by Sir Rufus Isaacs’ statement in the House of Commons 
on October 11. It appears that we were wrong and Mr. Maxse was right in concluding 
that the Attorney-General’s denial had reference simply to dealings in these shares of 
the parent company (with which the Government’s contract was made) under circum- 
stances implying corruption.... Sir Rufus Isaacs confined himself to repelling 
this capital accusation. But we are bound to offer the comment that the public gave 
his denial a wider range, and understood it to falsify the mass of gossip which attributed 
any participation by any Ministers in any Marconi undertaking. The purchase of shares 
in the American Company having been made a month after the signature of the contract, 
&c.* 


In order to appreciate the Matin case, we need only 
imagine the effect on the House of Commons last October sup- 
posing Sir Rufus Isaacs had concluded his speech somewhat as 
follows: “Mr. Speaker: I feel that having regard to the 
position I occupy as his Majesty’s Attorney-General, specially 
promoted to the Cabinet, who holds the House in high regard 
and is grateful for the treatment he has always received from all 
parties, I cannot sit down without referring to one transaction in 
which I became involved on the advice of my brother—the 
Managing Director of the Marconi Company. As I have said, 


never at any time did I or the Chancellor of the Exchequer touch 


a share in the parent company—the Marconi Company—with 
which the Postmaster-General has been negotiating, but I saw no 
harm in taking 10,000 shares in one of its associate companies— 
the American Marconi Company. As I want to be candid with 
the House, I should point out that three of the members of the 
parent Marconi Board, including my brother, Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, 
and Mr. Marconi himself, also have seats on the Board of the 
American Company in which the parent holds a controlling block of 
shares and of which it to that extent directs the policy. I bought my 
shares on very favourable terms on April 17, two days before the 
regular market opened,and six weeks after the Marconi Company 


* Our contemporary will, we feel, surely not overlook the fact that Mr. Herbert 
Samuel has from first to last emphasised the fact that the Contract was not completed 
uatil July. 
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announced that the Contract with the Government had been got, 
but three months before the House of Commons was fully in- 
formed, as the Postmaster-General tells me there were still out- 
standing difficulties before the Contract could be completed. 
You will understand that the American Company had nothing to 
do with these negotiations, though members of their Board were 
conducting them, and in any case my advice was never asked. I 
was merely making what I regarded as a profitable investment. 
I might have got these 10,000 shares for about £15,000, and within 
forty-eight hours they were worth £40,000. In order to enable two 
personal friends to share in the good fortune, I sold 1000 shares 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Lloyd George) and another 
1000 to the then Chief Whip, the Master of Elibank, at the price 
I gave for them. Unfortunately, although our joint holding in 
the American Marconi Company was, as I have said, at one time 
approximately £40,000, none of us took our profit and we all 
expect to be substantially out of pocket on the transaction.” 

There have been many political sensations in our time, but 
none to eclipse such a statement as that which the Attorney- 
General might, with perfect propriety, have made in the House of 
Commons on October 11, 1912, as an addendum to what he did say. 

The reader, momentarily misled by the “ Hush-Up” Press, 
may challenge the fairness of putting such a statement on the 
Attorney-General. All I have done is to read his evidence before 
Mr. Justice Darling in the light of factsavailable to every one at 
pains to seek them and to put it in the form of aspeech. Impend- 
ing developments will show whether this is a fair speech, as also 
whether the title of this article is justified. 

L. J. Maxse. 


March 24, 1913 
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THE HEDGEHOG 


THE hedgehog is an interesting little creature, for, though of a 
quiet and retiring nature, it has many peculiar ways and habits, 
while among the country folk it is the hero of some strange tales. 
Its appearance alone is so different from that of all our other 
English mammals that it at once calls forth remark: we have no 
other animal clad in a spiny armour, which rolls itself up into a 
ball on the approach of danger without making the least attempt 
to get away; but when one gets a good look at a hedgehog, it is 
obvious that flight for such a short-legged creature is quite out of 
the question, for the slowest of enemies would have no difficulty 
in overtaking it. The only thing it can do is to curl itself up with 
its nose tucked between its hind legs, erect its “ prickles,” and 
hope for the best, for it has no other means of defence ; it cannot 
even bite! At least not to damage a foe. In this attitude the 
little animal has all its vulnerable parts protected, and the 
exceedingly stiff, spiny coat of its upper parts makes a very dis- 
agreeable thing for any dog, fox, or badger to attempt to bite, and 
generally it is left in peace, perhaps a cub occasionally samples 
one, but it may be taken for granted that it does not try twice. 
When not alarmed the hedgehog is a very different creature from 
the prickly ball that we all know so well. It is a smooth-coated 
animal then, the spines looking almost like hair as they lie evenly 
and closely to its body, while its hairy grey face, sharp eyes, 
piglike snout, sensitive nose, and look of alertness, give an 
idea of intelligence one would never have expected. Its move- 
ments, too, are more nimble than its very short legs would 
warrant one to expect; it can climb quite steep banks in a 
surprising manner, and jog along on uneven ground at a fairly 
good pace, though not fast enough to get away from any of the 
flesh-eating animals, nor,to catch even the youngest of birds or 
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rabbits, assuming for the sake of argument that it had the wish 
to do so! 

In the long distant ages, when creatures were not like they 
are now, we can imagine the hedgehog as a hairy, defenceless 
little animal, leading a harmless, inoffensive existence, destroying 
the prehistoric insects, and eating the prehistoric carrion, but 
much persecuted by the flesh-eating beasts of the time, perhaps 
almost to the point of extermination, until there one day arose a 
hedgehog with a coarse bristly coat that was not very nice as a 
mouthful for its foes. It would certainly have a better chance of 
surviving, or at least living longer than its smooth-coated relatives, 
and so leaving more descendants. Among these there would 
almost sure to be some that had even more prickly hair than their 
ancestors, and though it might not avail them with a very hungry 
animal that was in a hurry for a meal, yet if it was any advantage 
at all we may be certain it would be preserved and improved in 
each generation, so that the prickly spines would be evolved at 
last. Another step forward on the line of “ passive resistance ”’ 
would take place when a hedgehog occurred which erected its 
spines and tucked its head out of the way, the tighter it rolled 
itself up the more difficult it would be for its foe to deal with, and 
so the modern hedgehog would be the result, a placid animal that 
goes quietly on its way, never hurrying, but taking what fate may 
send it, rolling into a prickly ball at the slightest alarm, and 
quietly uncurling and going on about its business as soon as the 
danger is past. 

In these islands the hedgehog has not many foes at the present 
time, though what it had in bygone ages is another matter, for 
we know that the fauna of Great Britain has changed considerably 
within comparatively recent periods; even historic times have 
seen the wolf exterminated and the wild cat, polecat, and marten 
become so rare as to be practically gone, while the same period has 
seen rats established in the country and a new bird in the woods, to 
say nothing of numerous other instances, while the recent geological 
periods show still greater differences ; but it is of the present day 
we are speaking, of the foes that the hedgehog has to fear now. 
There are but two, the fox and the badger, and I should very much 
doubt the former often managing such a difficult task, but the 
badger is said to accomplish the deed sometimes ; however, I have 
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never found any evidence of the fact, but as the badger is capable 
of robbing wasps’ nests and often does so, it may not mind 
** Mr. Prickles”! 

Apart from its natural enemies the hedgehog has one great foe 
that probably accounts for a good proportion of those which die 
violent deaths, this is the countryman, and that variety of him 
known as the gamekeeper! Of course many of the younger men 
know the true habits and ways of the “ urchin ”—as it is called 
in many districts—but the older ones are hard to convince. 
Tradition dies with difficulty, and it says that the hedgehog is an 
enemy of game ; so it must be true, they argue, and so the poor little 
animal is condemned afresh. 

The charges against it are those of eating the eggs of partridges 
and pheasants, killing the young birds, and devouring young 
rabbits ; the two latter charges being often accompanied by what 
at first appears to be strong circumstantial evidence, namely that 
the animal was found eating the victim, or that it was found with 
part of the body in a hole. But it should be remembered that 
eating does not necessarily mean having done the killing! Asa 
matter of fact the hedgehog is very fond of carrion, and will eat 
anything it finds lying about, no matter how “ high ” the carcass 
may be, and those I have had in captivity eat all sorts and 
condition of meat greedily, dead rats, cooked stuff from the 
kitchen, rabbit flesh, &c., munching it all up in a most businesslike 
way, with their sharp little teeth specially formed for such work. 
But to kill animals for themselves is quite another matter ; when 
one seriously considers it the idea of the short-legged “‘ hedgepig ” 
pursuing and killing an active rabbit seems too absurd! Though 
it and similar wild statements do gain ground, but the way they 
arise is not very difficult to imagine. For instance, suppose it is 
a fine summer evening, when the fast failing light shows the 
meadows dotted with hay-cocks, or clear and green where they have 
all been carried, then, as the “ edge of night ” arrives, and silence 
sinks upon the land, the creatures of the dark begin to wake up 
and make their presence felt and heard, for if the night is silent 
it is only by comparison with the noisy day ; really it has many, 
many sounds of its own. There is the high-pitched squeaking of 
the bats, the hooting of the owls, the bark of a fox, and the 
scufflings of tiny creatures in every brake and brier-bush. Then 
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from a disused rabbit-hole steals forth another of the timid 
animals that hunt by night, it is our friend the hedgehog, who 
quits his snug bed of dry leaves, grass, and moss, to see what he 
can find among the dew-sodden grass. He raises his little damp 
pig-like nose (which, no doubt, gained him his name) to sniff the 
cool air and glean the news of all the creatures that are abroad, 
then lowers it, and jogs off, for he cannot smell anything that 
interests him. He hunts here, he hunts there, he pushes his 
sensitive snout in between the grass stems, and many a worm and 
beetle fall victims, but his appetite is not nearly satisfied when 
a whiff of something quite different reaches him. It is the scent 
of putrid meat, but to a hedgehog nothing could be more delightful, 
and he follows it up until he finds a dead rabbit lying out in the 
field. It has been killed some days, as its very powerful odour 
testifies, its eyes are gone, picked out by a magpie probably, and 
the orange and black burying-beetles are already on the scene. 
The way the poor creature met its fate is obvious enough, for there 
is a hole bitten in the back of its neck: the stoat, and the stoat 
alone, is responsible. 

However, the hedgehog does not care, he has a good meal in 
front of him, and that is all that matters; in his anxiety to get 
to work he does not even bother to erect his spines when he feels 
a tremor of the ground which was caused by a rabbit thumping 
its heels on the soil as a signal to its friends and relatives that 
there was danger about. The “ urchin” has commenced to eat, 
pushing his little black nose into the hole that the stoat made, and 
chewing steadily away. Again is heard the rabbit signal, and 
under ordinary circumstances the hedgehog would have curled up 
at once, for there is nothing he is so sensitive to as vibrations of 
the ground, but this time he goes on eating, until other and more 
unmistakable shakings at last alarm him. These thumps come 
at regular intervals, and in another minute a man walks on to the 
scene. It is the keeper, who seeing something dark on the 
ground, stops, lights a match, and finds a hedgehog lying tightly 
curled up on the top of a dead rabbit. He probably exclaims, 
‘* Here’s another of those dratted ‘ urchins’! And knocks it 
on the head—or some other vital part, the head not being visible— 
with his stick. Next morning the hedgehog will appear on the 
gibbet in the wood, where he will hang, together with others of 
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his kind, and creatures also called “‘ vermin,” until such time as 
wind, weather, and decay shall allow his bones to seek the kindly 
earth beneath, where moss and leaves will cover them over. 

In the meantime the keeper will tell his cronies, “ That 
‘urchins’ be awful vermin,” and that the night he was coming 
“back from helpin’ ’em with the hay at Old Jones’s ”—when 
perhaps hissense of smell was a little dulled by the excellent cider 
which had been served out to the helpers!—“‘ I come across 
one of ’em eating a rabbit it had killed out in the middle of the big 
meadow.” 

I feel sure the hedgehog has often been condemned on slighter 
evidence than the above, such as getting caught in a trap baited 
with meat, but intended for some other creature; but at any rate 
the fact remains, it has a very bad character, out of all proportion 
to its size or strength, with the result that the poor animal gets little 
mercy if it is caught taking its walks abroad ; so that it is one of 
the commonest of creatures to meet with on gibbets of those 
keepers who have no descrimination. 

The old proverb says there is “ no smoke without a fire,” and 
I do not assert that some of the charges are altogether groundless, 
only that they are very much exaggerated. As I have already 
pointed out the hedgehog has such similar tastes to its namesake 
the pig, that it is not at all particular what it devours, and if 
fortune places eggs in its way I have no doubt it does not say “ No, 
thank you,” but takes with gratitude what fortune sends. Like- 
wise with very young and helpless rabbits, which if left exposed 
it might not be averse to ; but then as a rule the parent leaves her 
babies most carefully sealed up, the earth over the hole being 
padded and stamped down in a way that makes it seem strange 
the young things are not smothered. Nor should the deeds of an 
eccentric individual be visited on the species as a whole, with every 
sort of an animal examples occur that depart from the type in 
their habits and conduct. Yet, granting every possible evil 
inclination to the poor little hedgehog, that it should, single- 
handed, kill fowls does not seem credible, yet it has been asserted 
—and not by any ignorant labourer—that it will do this, the 
statement being even published in a leading paper devoted to 
country affairs—undoubtedly closer investigation would have 
revealed another explanation. The natural food of the “ urchin ” 
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being grubs of all sorts, worms, beetles, and such small things, 
which it spends the nights hunting industriously for, it really does 
great good, and deserves every protection. It also has the credit 
—from some writers—of destroying frogs, snakes, and blindworms, 
and it will certainly eat dead ones greedily, but considerable 
adroitness is wanted to catch a frog, and I think further evidence 
is wanted on the point. Such a good observer as Gilbert White 
remarks that it feeds nearly entirely on beetles (though he makes 
a mistake when attributing the eating of plantain roots to it), 
but has no reference to any such thing as frog or snake killing. 
The fact that beetles form a great part of its food can be easily 
confirmed by an examination of its excrement, which will be 
found to be composed almost entirely of their hard and 
indigestible portions, such as the elytra. 

Gilbert White’s description of young hedgehogs is wonderfully 
accurate. ‘Thier spines are quite white at this age,” he says ; 
‘and they have little hanging ears, which I do not remember to be 
discernible in the old ones. They can, in part, at this age draw 
their skin down over their faces; but are not able to contract 
themselves into a ball, as they do, for the sake of defence, when 
they are full-grown.” 

Some little hedgehogs I had exactly answered to this descrip- 
tion. They were born in captivity, but in a few days their spines 
(which are quite soft to begin with) had begun to harden and 
grow darker. Unfortunately I was not able to watch them grow 
up, as they died at the end of the week. Probably I did not 
provide the mother with something she required, though I got 
her everything it was possible to think an “ urchin” might like 
or want. 

Older families have done well in captivity. Four young 
“hogs” were caught one year in a meadow near our house and 
brought to me. I thought they would make good photographs, 
so shut them up until next day. In the morning two full-grown 
“urchins”? were brought me that had also been caught the 
previous evening, but at a spot some half a mile or more from the 
place where the babies had been picked up—by the by, the latter 
were not really very small and were quite able to earn their own 
living. I was rather at a loss what to do with the last two arrivals, 
but finally put them into the rabbit-hutch in which the young 
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ones had been placed, thinking I could take a photograph next 
day and then give them all their liberty. In the evening I went 
to the hutch to feed them, and opened it very quietly so as not to 
alarm the “ happy family.” To my astonishment I saw it was 
indeed a happy family, for the smaller of the two old hedgehogs 
was stretched out on her side, and the four young ones were lying 
in a row sucking away like little pigs with an old sow. They were 
having such a hearty meal that I drew back without disturbing 
them. I fancy the explanation must have been that the old 
hedgehog had a family somewhere, and being without them, 
adopted the others in their place. At any rate I returned them 
as soon as I could to the hedgerow where the old ones had come 
from, and have often wondered what happened to them all. 

Another family I had consisted of a mother and two young 
ones, the latter being about a fourth of the size of their parent, 
and really very sweet little creatures. They were quite old 
enough to be able to curl up if they wanted to, but they were 
young enough not to have learnt fear, and while their mother 
would roll up on the very slightest provocation, they never 
attempted it. After the first day, indeed, I often wished they would 
curl, for while endeavouring to take a photograph of them it was 
more than tiresome when they would run off in different directions, 
while their parent remained tightly rolled up, and only poked her 
nose out at those seconds when I was fetching her children home. 
But at last I got everything right, and the old one appeared about 
to look up; I inserted a plate in the camera, but as I did so she 
suddenly toddled off, straight for a pond that was close at hand 
and took to the water before I could stop her, and swam boldly 
for the opposite side. 

Hedgehogs are, in fact, remarkably good swimmers, though 
certainly one would not guess it from their appearance, but many 
a mischievous boy knows of the fact, as nothing makes an 
“urchin” uncurl like dropping it into water; what blows and 
force could not do water will effect instantly. 

An intimate acquaintance with a “ Prickles” reveals it to be 
quite acharming creature; but one wants to have so thoroughly 
won its confidence that it will not dream of rolling up when 
touched, as there is nothing pleasant about a ball of spines, the 
pricks from which smart in a most uncomfortable way. To get 
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one really tame it must be obtained young, so that like my little 
ones it shall not know there is such a thing as fear. These babies 
were such funny wee things, with small grey faces, and little black 
feet, in short, perfect reproductions of their parents in all respects 
save size. There was only one thing about them that was not 
nice, but in which they were not peculiar, as it is common to all 
members of the species, and to other kinds of creatures as well, 
namely, their large and numerous fleas! The “ urchin” can 
compete with either the mole or the shrew-mouse in this matter, 
though they are both animals with very large and fine ones. For, 
this reason I give the warning, do not try to pick up or carry any 
hedgehog you chance to meet with unless you are prepared to 
take all risks. I shall never forget a hedgehog which was seen on 
the lawn when we were at dinner and which I rushed out to and 
picked up in my napkin—I dropped that napkin very hastily 
when I looked at it as the “* urchin ” was placed on the ground. 

Hedgehog families are never very large, from two to four being 
the average, but sometimes there are five or even six. They are 
born in the early summer, and are usually old enough to go on 
expeditions with their mother by the time the hay is cut. 
Occasionally the old one has a second litter in the autumn, 
indeed some authorities say it is the usual thing for them to do so, 
but in this part of the country (Shropshire) it is certainly the 
exception and not the rule. 

The “ nest” is usually made in some safe snug place such as 
a disused rabbit-hole, where the mother collects a quantity of 
grass, moss, and leaves, from the surrounding bushes, until she 
has a warm bed. It is a curious sight to see her gathering this 
stuff, and one not often to be obtained. She makes short excur- 
sions into the grass and under the bushes, returning each time 
with a mouthful of dry stuff or even green grass, which is laid 
down at the entrance to the hole while she goes back to fetch 
yet more. At last, when there is a biggish heap, she begins to 
carry it below. 

How long the young ones remain with their parent is a 
difficult matter to say, but by the time the autumn has come the 
family party has broken up, for one seldom or never finds more 
than one “ pig” in the same winter quarters. The winter nest is 
very carefully made, for, being an insect-eating animal, the 
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hedgehog passes the greater part of the cold weather in a state of 
profound unconsciousness, but the hibernation may at any time 
be broken by a spell of warm weather, when it will come out for a 
stroll to see if there is any stray beetle about, and to get a drink 
from the nearest puddle or stream. Like most animals it cannot 
go long without water, and those kept in captivity should always 
have a supply at hand. 

The very fact that it hibernates proves that insects are the 
main factor in the diet of this animal, for not being able to store 
up such fragile food—unless it is in the form of fat in the tissues 
of its body!—it has to sleep away the months when they are 
scarce, or die of starvation! So it retires into the innermost 
recesses of an old rabbit-hole, or under an ancient tree-stump, and 
dreams away the cold periods when the chill wind comes whistling 
down the narrow passage and the snowflakes lie piled at the door, 
in the warm snug nest where neither can reach it, only waking to 
real activity with the warm spring rains and breezes that make 
the hedgerows burst into greenery and bring to life all the 
world of insects. Then it issues forth to enjoy life once more, 
and munch up the worms and beetles. 


Frances Pitt. 
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Wasuineton, March 7, 1913 


For the second time only in nearly a quarter of a century the 
Democrats are returned to power. Three days ago Mr. Taft 
became a private citizen, and the long chapter of Republican 
supremacy closed. The United States, most Americans believe, 
is about to enter upon a new era in politics. 

Mr. Wilson comes to the Presidency to face tremendous 
difficulties. His election was made possible by a combination 
of antagonistic forces, which is as incongruous as mixing fire 
and water without harm to either. He was elected because he 
satisfied the Radical wing of his own Party, and was to the 
Conservatives less Radical than one of his opponents. He 
satisfied the Democrats, he did not satisfy the Republicans of 
Conservative tendencies, but to them he was less to be feared 
than Mr. Roosevelt, and they voted for him rather than for Mr. 
Roosevelt. Had the Republicans who voted for Mr. Wilson 
given their support to Mr. Roosevelt, the latter, would in all 
probability have been elected. 

If the American President was by the Constitution or the 
law limited to a single term his task would be easier. It is the 
desire to be re-elected that pulls him in different directions no 
matter how loyal he may be to his convictions, or how determined 
to remain faithful to his ideals. It seems absurd that, no sooner 
has the President taken his seat, than the thought of his re-election 
should be uppermost; but to that end every politician looks 
forward, and everything that the President does will be con- 
sidered in its effect upon his re-election. Every President 
naturally desires a re-election, it is a perfectly proper ambition, 
and even the strongest man must be to a degree influenced by 
that desire. To be re-elected, Mr. Wilson must satisfy both 
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elements that made his election possible—the Radicals as well 
as the Conservatives—a task so difficult that one would say it 
was almost hopeless. That was one of the mistakes Mr. Taft 
made, and it was one of the causes that brought about his defeat. 
He went into office as representative of the Conservative element 
of the country as distinguished from the Radicalism of Mr. 
Roosevelt ; but while Conservative in the sense of respecting estab- 
lished institutions, and especially the Constitution, and feeling that 
he was bound by its limitations, he was not wedded to the past or 
opposed to Progress simply because something new was offered. 
His mistake, however, was in believing that it was possible to 
retain the support of the Conservatives and not to alienate the 
Radicals, and it was an attempt to combine incompatible elements. 
When the chemist does that an explosion usually follows, and he 
has to pay the penalty for his rashness or ignorance. Mr. Taft 
went experimenting in the political laboratory and suffered for 
his temerity. 

Based on Mr. Wilson’s character, his writings and his speeches, 
and the men whom he has gathered about him as the members 
of his Cabinet, the prediction can be made with safety that his 
Administration will be Radical as the word is used in the United 
States, and that it is to the Radicals, the Progressives as they are 
usually called, and not the Conservatives, that he will appeal 
to sustain his policies and on whose approval he will rely for 
re-election. In that he is in harmony with the majority of his 
countrymen. The country at the present time is Radical. How 
soon it may cease to be Radical and turn back to a more moderate 
course, in thought as well as action, no one would care to say, 
because there is nothing upon which to base prophecy. The 
majority is always fickle, here as well as elsewhere. At times it 
swings from one political pole to the other with startling rapidity 
and little warning. Two years hence, which will be the first 
opportunity afforded to test public sentiment, Mr. Wilson may 
be a great deal stronger than he is to-day, or so much weaker 
that the Congressional election may make clear the verdict 
the people will pronounce when Mr. Wilson again offers himself 
as a candidate. If Radicalism has not waned, Mr. Wilson need 
have no fears, and the rivalry of Mr. Roosevelt will not cause him 
undue apprehension, for the country is not large enough to support 
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two Radical candidates, and the President fights from a vantage- 
ground from which he cannot easily be dislodged ; but if, on the 
other hand, the wave of reform has spent itself, and the people 
are weary of reforms that accomplish no reform, the opportunity 
for the return of Mr. Taft or a man of his school will be excellent. 


The people expect much of Mr. Wilson. He knows that. 
Recently he said that a working woman who found it desperately 
hard to keep body and soul together hoped for his election 
because his success would make bread cheaper. Mr. Wilson 
referred to that as showing the expectations that were raised, 
and the impossibility of his satisfying them no matter how 
earnestly he might work to meet the public demand. No 
President can make bread cheaper, and that is what the American 
people want. If bread is not made cheaper they want more 
money to buy the bread which they must have; if they are able 
to buy bread they want meat ; if they have meat they want some- 
thing else. They are not starving; far from it, they are able to 
buy more bread and more meat and more other things than the 
great mass in any other country, but they are ignorant of that, 
or if aware of it they see no reason for contentment. There is 
no scarcity of work, but there is a scarcity of labour, and the 
result is high wages and steady employment; but despite high 
wages paid in certain trades there is a great deal of underpaid 
labour, the sweat shop exists in America as it does elsewhere 
(to the shame of civilisation), women have to work long hours 
for a miserable wage, the middle class, here as in Europe, has 
longings for and an appreciation of the refinement and luxuries 
of life and is unable to satisfy them. That these things are 
true every one knows, that they can be remedied may well be 
doubted; but that would involve a discussion that is neither 
pertinent at this time nor to be lightly begun. I am simply 
stating facts, and the facts are patent. In other countries, 
among older civilisations, the efforts to correct imequalities and 
to ameliorate conditions are never ceasing, but longer experience 
makes the statesman suspicious of the short cut to perfection. 
Here it is the remedy most in favour. Temperamentally the 
American people are a people always in a hurry and intolerant 
of caution. They have been able to make so many mistakes 
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with impunity because they have been so blessed by nature and 
a wonderful combination of circumstances, that they feel they 
can take risks, and what would have ruined other people has 
left them unscarred. The American people have almost the same 
superstitious belief in the power of the President to remedy 
evils that medieval England had in the power of the king to 
cure bodily ills by the laying on of hands. The woman working 
long hours for starvation wages cherishes the delusion that the 
President can make bread cheaper, but President Wilson en- 
tertains no illusions. 


Of the ten members of Mr. Wilson’s Cabinet, seven of them 
can fairly be called Radicals. Incidentally it may be remarked, 
that since living in the United States I have seen the Cabinet 
grow from seven to ten members. The first Cabinet consisted 
of only five members, the Secretaries of State, Treasury, War, 
the Attorney-General, and the Postmaster-General. Twelve 
years later the office of Secretary of the Navy was created and 
the Cabinet as then constituted remained unchanged until 1849, 
when the Interior Department was established with a Secretary 
at its head who became, ex officio, a member of the Cabinet. 
Under Mr. Cleveland’s administration, in 1889, the Agricultural 
Bureau had assumed such importance that it was raised to the 
dignity of a Department in charge of a Secretary instead of a 
Commissioner; and in 1903, Congress created the Department 
of Commerce and Labour. Two days before Mr. Taft’s term 
expired, Congress passed an Act separating the labour functions 
of the Department and creating a separate Department of 
Labour, and as Mr. Roosevelt appointed the first Secretary of 
Commerce and Labour, so it fell to Mr. Wilson to appoint the 
first Secretary of Labour. The American Cabinet, it may be 
added, unlike the British Cabinet, isnot a flexible body although 
similar to it in being an extra legal creation. Neither the 
American Constitution nor any statute recognises the Cabinet 
as such; the “ Executive Departments” have a legal existence 
and their heads constitute the Cabinet. It would be perfectly 
proper and within the power of the President to invite anyone 
to be present at a meeting of the Cabinet or to take part in its 
deliberations, but that is never done. Mr. Wilson said before 
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his inauguration that he might ask the Vice-President—whose 
only duties are to act as presiding officer of the Senate, but who 
takes no part in debate and may not vote unless to break a tie— 
to sit with the Cabinet, a suggestion that created a good deal of 
comment, because the Vice-President has seldom been on terms 
of close intimacy with his chief; but at the first meeting of the 
Cabinet under the new régime Mr. Marshall was not present, and 
it is not likely that the more than century-old tradition will be 
broken. 

In nearly every Cabinet there is a surprise; almost always 
one man, sometimes two and not infrequently three, of whom 
the country at large has never heard are given a national reputa- 
tion by being made members of the Cabinet. President Wilson 
has not violated precedent. His Secretary of War, Mr. Lindley 
M. Garrison, of New Jersey, has never taken part in politics and 
outside of New Jersey is known only to lawyers, where he was 
one of the leaders of the bar, and at the time of his appointment 
was Vice-Chancellor of the State, one of its highest judicial 
officers. Likewise, Mr. David Franklin Houston, the Secretary 
of Agriculture, is a tyro in politics. All his life has been spent as 
an educator, and he went from the Chancellorship of Washington 
University in St. Louis to take his seat at the Cabinet table. 
Of the other eight members of the Cabinet four have served in 
Congress—Mr. Bryan, Secretary of State; Mr. Burleson, the 
Postmaster-General; Mr. Redfield, the Secretary of Commerce, 
and Mr. Wilson, the Secretary of Labour. Of the remaining 
four two have long been active in politics. Mr. Daniels, the 
Secretary of the Navy, was Chief Clerk of the Interior Department 
by appointment of President Cleveland, and for a great many 
years has been prominent in Party affairs; Mr. Lane, the 
Secretary of Interior, was the Democratic candidate for Governor 
of California in 1902, but was defeated, and was the Chairman 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission when President Wilson 
invited him to join the Cabinet. Mr. McAdoo, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, is known to all the country and to a great many 
engineers and other persons throughout the world, as the promoter 
and builder of the Hudson River tunnels in New York, one of the 
great engineering enterprises of our day. Mr. McAdoo is not an 
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of increasing the transportation facilities of New York by sub- 
stituting tunnels for the antiquated ferries, then the only bridge 
to Manhattan Island, and in the face of the tremendous obstacles 
carried the project through. His energy, courage and practical 
knowledge of business and finance ought to make him a conspi- 
cuous success as Secretary of the Treasury. He took no active 
part in politics until the last campaign, when he was Vice-Chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee, and owing to the illness 
of the Chairman the work of the campaign practically devolved 
upon him. Mr. McAdoo is regarded as one of the Conservative 
members of the Cabinet. Mr. William Wilson, the Secretary of 
Labour, is the John Burns of the Cabinet. He was born in 
Blantyre, Scotland, fifty-one years ago, and was brought to this 
country by his parents when he was eight years old. They settled 
in Pennsylvania and the next year the boy was put to work in the 
coal mines and earned his living as a coal miner until six years 
ago, when he entered Congress as a Labour member. He is one 
of the very few working men who, have found a seat in Congress, 
and the only one, as I now recollect, who has sat in the Cabinet. 
Mr. McReynolds, the Attorney-General, has not been a politician. 
Although a Democrat, he was appointed by President Roosevelt 
an Assistant Attorney-General, and later he was special counsel 
for the Government in the prosecution of the Tobacco Trust. 
He is regarded as a lawyer of very great ability and a believer 
in drastic measures against the trusts. 

As the public classifies the Cabinet, Mr. Bryan, the Secretary 
of State ; Mr. McReynolds, the Attorney-General ; Mr. Burleson, 
the Postmaster-General; Mr. Daniels, the Secretary of the 
Navy; Mr. Lane, the Secretary of the Interior; Mr. Redfield, 
the Secretary of Commerce, and Mr. Wilson, the Secretary of 
Labour are Radicals ; Mr. McAdoo, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
is a Moderate; Mr. Garrison, the Secretary of War, and Mr. 
Houston, the Secretary of Agriculture, are not well enough known 
to be catalogued. It is, of course, not surprising that a majority 
of the members should be Radicals, or Progressives as perhaps 
they would prefer to be called. Mr. Wilson is a Progressive, 
and his is to be a Progressive Administration. He was elected 
on a Progressive platform, and it was the grievance of the country 
against Mr. Taft that he was not sufficiently Progressive to suit 
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the demands of the time. Presidents are often hampered in the 
make-up of their Cabinets by having made pledges before nomina- 
tion and purchased the support of rivals by the promise of 
portfolios. Mr. Wilson apparently made no such bargains, 
and was able to constitute his Cabinet to suit his own ideas. 
With the exception of Mr. Bryan, whose leadership of the Party 
for so many years entitled him to be given anything he desired, 
no other member was selected, so far as surface indications pomt, 
for any other reason than that in the judgment of President 
Wilson he was the best man for the place. 


While Mr. Wilson was listening to the cheers of the thousands 
acclaiming him President, Mr. Taft, quietly, almost unobserved, 
attended by only a few personal friends, was leaving Washington 
to enjoy a short holiday in the South before taking up his duties 
as a professor of law at Yale University. A few months ago 
Mr. Taft’s star had fallen very low. No candidate for the 
Presidency had met a more crushing defeat, no man, apparently, 
had been so thoroughly repudiated, no one, he was told, was so 
much to blame as he was for his own failure and the ruin in which 
he had involved bis Party. Then almost every one wrote 
‘* finis”’ to his career, and felt sure that when he left the White 
House he would never be heard of again in a public capacity; 
now a great many people are less sure than they were, and there 
are some persons bold enough to say that Mr. Taft has merely 
gone into temporary eclipse and not into perpetual obscurity. 
These people, who have the fortunate faculty to remember the 
things that happened a little longer than the day before yesterday, 
recall the historical parallel of Grover Cleveland. When Mr. 
Cleveland left the White House for the second time he was much 
in the position that Mr. Taft was immediately after the election 
last November. Four years earlier Mr. Cleveland came into 
office with a heavy majority and a well organised and militant 
Party behind him. He left the Presidency with his Party 
shattered, detested by the men who had made his election possible. 
Yet Mr. Cleveland lived long enough to regain his lost prestige, 
and when he passed away calumny was silenced and his real 
greatness was admitted. Mr. Cleveland rendered a very great 
service to his country. The verdict of history is recorded, 
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The passion of contemporary public opinion is forgotten, or if 
recalled it is with a feeling of shame. 

Although only four months have elapsed since the election, 
Mr. Taft occupies a very different position to what he then did. 
It cannot be said that the time is long enough for passion to have 
cooled or forthe true measure of the man to have been taken; 
but he has certain qualities so striking and so unusual that they 
cannot be obscured. For one thing, he is perhaps the most 
magnificent loser history has known, and this has compelled the 
respect of his enemies and increased the admiration of his friends. 
Beaten and disappointed—and naturally he wanted to be re- 
elected—he has gone about his work as conscientiously and as 
uncomplainingly as if he had won the greatest of all victories. 
He has shown neither resentment nor desire for revenge, he has 
blamed no one, neither has he tried to shift the responsibility ; 
he has been as good-natured and as serene and philosophical 
as if he was at the beginning instead of at the end (even if 
temporarily) of his career; through it all he has borne himself 
with a quiet dignity that has proved his strength and force of 
character. As his days have been measured his popularity has 
increased, and yet, as the New York Sun justly observes : 


he is not popular for any concessions to popularity, for any mean arts of it, for any 
base, demagogic, unctuous, insincere conduct or policy. Victim of many malices, 
of one supermanlike ambition and supreme selfishness, of many misconceptions ; 
victim, too, at times of his own amiability and of his contempt for meanness; maker 
of a reasonable measure of mistakes, and from the moment of his nomination the 
bondsman of a false position, amid insuperable difficulties he has kept straight in the 
path of honour. 


Mr. Taft has been the victim of his own virtues. He is not 
a weak man, but he has often laid himself open to the accusation 
of weakness because of his scrupulous regard for justice and a 
fine chivalry that made him go to the rescue of the under dog at 
risk to himself. No President has any right to sacrifice himself 
for his Cabinet or his subordinates, or to make of friendship an 
idol and perish by it. Yet that is what Mr. Taft did. I need 
not go into details, and the chapter is now closed. A Cabinet 
is under moral obligation to help the President and not to injure 
him, but Mr. Taft’s Cabinet did him very little good and a great 
deal of harm; yet Mr. Taft, not because he is a weak man or a 
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foolish man, but because he is a just man and somewhat in- 
different to fleeting public opinion, did not apply the one remedy 
that would have been effective. But that is all in the past, and 
as Mr. Taft has repeatedly said in the last few months, he has no 
regrets and only gratitude for the good fortune that has come to 
him. Most Presidents have gone away from Washington with 
feelings of bitterness or disappointment, and have made it known 
they would not return; to occupy second place where once they 
had been first is distasteful. Mr. Taft, on the contrary, has said 
that he is coming back to Washington to renew old friendships 
and that he does not regard defeat as exile. If he continues to 
grow in popular estimation during the next four years in the same 
ratio that he has grown in the last four months, one may very 
well anticipate his return not as a visitor but asa resident. That, 
however, was not the sense in which he desired to have his words 
understood. He does not believe that the future holds anything 
in store for him politically. With that belief, for the present, 
we may leave him. 


While Mr. Taft was unfortunate in the selection of his Cabinet, 
two of its members gave it a standing not exceeded in our day 
and leave it with reputations so firmly established, it is certain 
they will return to public life when to be a Conservative is no 
longer accounted disgraceful. Mr. Wickersham, who had no 
experience in public affairs, entered the Cabinet as Attorney- 
General with the millstone of being a “ corporation lawyer ” 
and therefore supposed to be the high protector of the “ interests.” 
The American Attorney-General, like the British Attorney- 
General, is prohibited from engaging in private practice while 
in office, and when Mr. Wickersham became the legal adviser of 
the Government he took only one client—the people of the United 
States, and he served them as faithfully as in the past he had 
served the corporations from whom he had accepted retainers. 
No man has more vigorously prosecuted the trusts than Mr. 
Wickersham or done more to enforce the laws. First, he was 
attacked by the Demagogue because it was supposed to be 
absurd for anyone to believe that, with his past affiliations, he 
could be honest in protecting the rights of the people against 
plutocracy ; then he was attacked by plutocracy because he was 
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too honest in protecting the rights of the people. Now that he 
is indifferent either to abuse or praise justice is being done him. 
It is the same curious manifestation of the fickleness of public 
opinion that has been seen in the case of Mr. Taft. The very 
papers that a year or two ago were loudest in their denunciations 
of Mr. Wickersham now justly estimate his services, and say 
it will be difficult for Mr. Wilson to appoint an Attorney-General 
his equal in ability and courage. Mr. Wickersham came into 
the Cabinet practically unknown: he leaves it a great figure in 
national affairs. 

The other member of the Cabinet who firmly established his 
position is Mr. Meyer, the Secretary of the Navy. Mr. Meyer 
was not an unknown man when Mr. Taft invited him to enter 
the Cabinet. He had been Speaker of the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives, Ambassador to Italy and then to Russia; 
he was Mr. Roosevelt’s Postmaster-General and became Secretary 
of the Navy when Mr. Taft formed his Administration. In every 
position Mr. Meyer displayed conspicuous ability. As Ambassador 
to Italy he harmonised relations, as Ambassador to Russia he 
took an active part in the Russo-Japanese peace negotiations, 
as Postmaster-General he introduced several notable reforms ; 
but it was the Navy Department that afforded the largest scope 
for his talents. Owing to political and other circumstances, Mr. 
Roosevelt had six Secretaries of the Navy, each of whom re- 
mained in the Department too short a time to familiarise himself 
with its work, but all of whom were inspired with the zeal of 
the reformer and determined to make his own administration 
memorable by undoing the work of his predecessor. When 
Mr. Meyer came in the Department was badly demoralised. 
He created what was in effect a General Staff for the Navy, 
although he encountered bitter and narrow opposition in Congress, 
effected economies and increased efficiency, and maintained the 
Fleet at the highest standard of effectiveness. He proved himself 
an administrator of really extraordinary ability. 


It is gratifying to be able to note that President Wilson has 
expressed himself in favour of the Bill introduced by Senator 
Root to repeal that section of the Panama Canal Act which 
discriminates in favour of American vessels in violation of the 
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plain wording of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty stipulating equality 
of treatment for the shipping of all nations. The President’s 
position was made known to senators of his own party prior to his 
inauguration; since then he has not further indicated what his 
course will be, and no opportunity has been afforded to Mr. 
Bryce to resume the negotiations with Mr. Bryan that were 
initiated with Mr. Knox. In the address he made to the Senate 
after being sworn in as Vice-President, Mr. Marshall rather 
pointedly reminded the Senate of its obligations to protect the 
national honour by the strict observance of treaty stipulations. 
“ With neither right nor desire to infringe upon the prerogatives 
of the President so soon to be,” he said, “ all persons are agreed 
that under the Constitution the Senate of the United States is 
singularly the guardian of the people’s honour,” and he continued : 

When we enter the chancelleries of the world and submit to their judgments not 
only our right to be, but our right to be respected, we can hope to be measured in but 
one way; and we must be able to show that the solemn treaty obligations of this 
Republic will be kept with the same scrupulous honesty, both of spirit and letter, 
whether made with the humblest people of this continent struggling for self-government, 
or with the mightiest monarch of the old world. .,, The real greatness of this Republic 
rests upon its unsullied honour, and it is the duty of this body to search down rumours 
of bad faith and dishonesty and rectify wrong wherever wrong is discovered. 

This may mean much or nothing. As the Vice-President has 
neither legislative nor executive functions his pious exhortation 
has no more weight than that of any other citizen; it is only 
important if he reflected the President and with his consent 
reminded the Senate of its duty as “‘ the guardian of the people’s 
honour.” Mr. Marshall was in consultation with the President 
before the inauguration, the President confided to Mr. Marshall 
the names of the Cabinet; it is perhaps not unlikely that Mr. 
Marshall either read his address to him or at least outlined its 
tenor. But this of course is only surmise, and the public is 
permitted to draw its own conclusions from Mr. Marshall’s words 
without the benefit of official assistance. The repeal of the free 
toll clause of the Panama Act meets with serious resistance in 
Congress from many Democrats. In all probability it cannot be 
repealed unless President Wilson makes it an administration 
policy ; but very possibly it can be repealed if Mr. Wilson insists 
upon that action being taken. It rests with the President to 


determine what shall be done. 
A. Maurice Low. 
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RESERVE OFFICERS IN THE 
BULGARIAN ARMY 


THose who have recently followed the obituary columns of the 
Bulgarian press, or have had an opportunity of perusing the lists 
issued by the Bulgarian War Office, must have been struck by the 
large number of Reserve officers among the killed and wounded 
in the course of the present war. There is no exaggeration in 
saying that the losses suffered by this category, as compared with 
those of the permanent service, are nearly two to one. In order 
to appreciate the full significance of this fact, one must bear in 
mind that, with comparatively few exceptions, the Reserve 
officers in Bulgaria have only a casual connection with the 
military profession. The vast majority of them are functionaries, 
members of the liberal professions, or men of business. The 
recruitment of such a large proportion of officers among the 
purely civilian classes constitutes a distinctive trait of the military 
organisation of Bulgaria. It lends to the Bulgarian Army the 
colour of a national militia to whom fighting is not a professional 
occupation, but the fulfilment of a civic duty. The army still 
remains an engine of war, but the spirit which permeates it is 
that of the community at large, and not of a military caste. 

This happy state of things is mainly due to the democratic 
character of the country. But it would be a mistake to attribute 
the system of recruiting the officers for the Reserve Army among 
the ordinary citizens to any preconceived policy. In the first 
instance, it was prompted almost entirely by financial considera- 
tions. Its soundness and utility have, however, been demon- 
strated by an experience of twelve years, and the results have 
proved so satisfactory that several foreign countries have adopted 
it as a model. ., The object of this article is to describe the general 
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features of this ingenious scheme and to explain its mode of 
operation. 

For a long time, the supply of the Bulgarian Army with 
Reserve officers remained one of the most complicated problems 
which confronted the responsible authorities. The deficiency 
in officers during the Servo-Bulgarian War was so great that 
whole companies were left under the command of non-com- 
missioned officers. As the army gradually developed and its 
Reserve forces automatically increased, the situation tended to 
become more precarious. The Military Academy of Sofia could 
attempt no more than keep pace with the growing needs of the 
Standing Army. By 1887, it had succeeded in training about 
900 officers, the lower ranks then numbering nearly 24,000 men. 
The proportion of one officer to twenty-six men in time of peace 
does not differ appreciably from the present state of things 
(1:23); but to-day the army, when fully mobilised, includes 
thousands of Reserve officers, whereas in 1887 this latter class 
was practically non-existent. 

A critical stage was reached in 1887, with the promulgation 
of the Military Act of that year, which nearly doubled the Peace 
and Reserve forces of the Bulgarian Army. There could be no 
question of proportionately increasing the number of the officers, 
as the modest budget of the Principality was then on the point 
of being burdened with the rearmament of the infantry and 
the artillery. The plan adopted was that in vogue in most of 
the Continental countries with universal service. Young men 
possessing secondary or University instruction and liable to 
military service were given the option of qualifying as officers 
in the Reserve Army. This system remained in force for seven 
years. Its failure was due to lack of proper organisation, no 
courses of theoretic or practical instruction being provided. 
The task of conferring the grades was entrusted to the various 
regimental and divisional classes where non-commissioned officers 
were trained. The candidates were left pretty much to them- 
selves, and the examinations soon degenerated into a mockery. 
But the radical fault of the system lay in its containing no in- 
ducement for the recruits to avail themselves of the proffered 
opportunity. They were already entitled, by virtue;of their 
education, to the privilege of serving“only six or twelve months, 
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instead of two years, irrespective of the fact whether they qualified 
as Reserve officers or declined to do so. In these circumstances, 
what might have been expected actually took place, and many 
of them preferred to remain simple soldiers. 

The Law on Military Service, passed in 1897, did not overlook 
this side of the matter and introduced several improvements. 
Henceforth, all Bulgarian subjects liable to military service were 
to spend two years under the banners. The only exception 
allowed was in favour of recruits holding University degrees, 
provided they successfully passed the examinations as officers 
in the Reserve Army. Failure to comply with this condition 
brought them also under the operation of the general rule. This 
innovation, which was based on French and German precedents, 
fully attained its object. Faced by the dilemma of serving a 
second year or undergoing the ordeal of an examination, the 
University graduates, without exception, preferred the lesser of 
the evils. But the case of those holding degrees of secondary 
education, who formed the more numerous group, was over- 
looked ; neither was again anything done to organise a proper 
course of training. 

This state of things continued until 1900, when the problem 
was tackled in earnest and a satisfactory solution at last found. 
The scheme eventually adopted appears now so simple, that one 
wonders why it took so long to discover it. Its central idea is 
that of the Acts of 1891 and 1897. Universal service brings 
automatically every year under the jurisdiction of the military 
law a large contingent of young men possessing an instruction 
higher than that demanded of the officers of the Standing Army. 
There could be no question as to the excellent quality of these 
recruits. If the Military Academy, disposing of poorer material, 
could turn out efficient officers, there was no intrinsic reason why 
equally good results should not be obtained from men who were 
one day to form the brain of the country. To the objection that 
the Regular officers had the advantage of three years’ special 
study, whereas the recruits in question remained in the ranks only 
two years or even less, the answer was that, if three years were 
enough to train officers for the permanent service, a considerably 
shorter term ought to be sufficient to prepare men of a higher 
education for the grade of second lieutenants in the Reserve Army. 
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The soundness of this contention once admitted, matters 
resolved themselves into a question of organisation. In the 
first place, it was manifest that a mode of training must be 
evolved which would guarantee the possession by the candidates 
of the technical knowledge indispensable for the performance of 
their future work. The originality of the scheme consisted in 
the way in which this was accomplished. Former experience had 
shown that no satisfactory results need be expected so long as 
the candidates for the grade of Reserve officer were incorporated 
with the general body of recruits. The regimental officers had 
neither time nor power to treat these recruits on lines differing 
from the ordinary routine. They had, therefore, to move within 
a restricted circle and to pick up the elements of the craft in the 
slow and leisurely fashion appropriate to the mentality of the 
peasant-soldier. Instead of approximating the methods followed 
in the military schools, their training was thus lowered to the 
level of barrack drill. All difficulties impeding efficient pre- 
paration would however immediately disappear, if only these 
young men were taken out of the ranks and constituted into a 
separate unit. And this was precisely what the Bulgarian War 
Office did in 1900. For that purpose no special intervention of 
the Legislature was required, as the distribution of the recruits 
lay within the power of the military authorities. The change 
was efiected by a circular letter of the Minister of War, ordering 
the regimental commanders to despatch the recruits of the coming 
class who possessed secondary or University education to Sofia, 
where they were to be organised into a special company. The 
recruits, however, continued to figure in the registers of their 
respective regiments, whose uniform they wore, and their legal 
status in nowise differed from that of the ordinary soldiers. 

Such were the modest origins of the Bulgarian School for 
Second Lieutenants for the Reserve Army. It was ushered 
into life in a contraband manner and retained that character for 
some time before any cognisance of it was taken by an Act of 
Parliament. In the absence of any special credits, the main- 
tenance of the scholars during this initial stage was ensured by 
the ration money (40 centimes per day) which they were allowed 
as ordinary soldiers. In the picturesque village of Kniajevo, 
on the outskirts of the capital, the War Office happened to own 
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two tottering buildings, and these were improvised into barracks. 
The accommodation was of a very primitive description, a great 
deal of the menial work falling on the students. Lycurgus 
himself could have discovered nothing to banish as unnecessary 
luxury. But if the material comforts were rather scanty, in 
return the commanding personnel of the school was recruited 
among the most capable officers of the army. This policy has 
been faithfully observed ever since, and to it the brilliant success 
of the experiment must to a great extent be ascribed. 

The programme of the studies and of the practical exercises 
was modelled on that of the Military Academy. At first, a 
pardonable mistake was made in giving too great a prominence 
to purely theoretical subjects which went beyond the scope of 
work falling to the share of a subaltern officer. Added to the 
considerable amount of field exercises, this made the lot of the 
students a very hard one and brought them to the verge of over- 
work. The system has since been greatly simplified, and the 
curriculum now includes only the strictly indispensable. The teach- 
ing staff consists of officers who have studied abroad, and their 
pupils being men of education, the rate of progress is astonishingly 
‘rapid. By the end of the sixth month, the course of lectures is 
exhausted, all the examinations have been held, and the students 
are left free for their practical work. 

What is principally required of a subaltern officer is not so 
much proficiency in the higher branches of military science as 
capacity to lead fully trained men. The only way of acquiring 
the art of leadership is through personal contact with the realities 
of military life, which alone can give a thorough insight into the 
mechanism of a modern army. Such being the case, the origi- 
nators of the scheme have from the very first endeavoured to 
make of the school a model batallion. The students are, above 
all, soldiers and, as such, amenable to the full rigour of military 
discipline, which is not altogether the case with the cadets of the 
Military Academy. Their life is that of the rank and file, except 
that it carries fuller responsibilities. The régime can best be 
described as one of Spartan simplicity, coupled with ceaseless 
activity. The entire course lasting only a year, every hour of the 
day is apportioned for some special task. This is especially true 
of the last five months, from May to October. Work begins 
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at 5 o’clock in the morning, and the whole time is spent in the 
field. What has been learned in the class-room is now exemplified 
by endless exercises. The proximity of the garrison of Sofia 
affords facilities for operations on a wider scale by means of 
which the future officers become familiarised with the movements 
of larger bodies of men. Whenever there are important army 
manceuvres, the students invariably take an active part in them. 
In this manner, by the end of the year, they obtain a complete 
grasp of the work which lies before them and, in the opinion of 
competent persons, compare very favourably with the graduates 
of the Military Academy. 

This is only part of the training which the future officers 
receive. As previously explained, those who only have secondary 
education are liable to two years’ service. After graduating at 
the School of Kniajevo, they are sent back to the regiments 
where they complete their term as non-commissioned officers. 
Here, under the guidance of the regular officers, they find fresh 
opportunities and come in touch with at least a portion of the 
men whom one day they may have to lead into battle. The 
circle of fellowship is enlarged as they periodically return to their 
regiments for the summer practices which coincide with the 
calling of the Reservists. Those candidates who possess Uni- 
versity degrees are disbanded at the end of the school year, and, 
therefore, miss the benefit of this additional training. But they 
also have to rejoin the ranks for a period of eight or ten weeks 
every second or third year, financial considerations unfortunately 
forbidding more frequent summonses. 

The results obtained during the first year were so encouraging 
that, in 1902, the War Office decided to double the contingent of 
scholars and to form a second company. In view of the constant 
growth of the army, the educational qualifications were for 
a time lowered, the number of recruits thus reaching nearly 300 
per annum. The quantity, however, proved to be at the expense 
of the quality, and the original plan was once more resumed. 
The present organisation of the school rests on a Royal Decree of 
1903, which has more than once been revised, and its legal 
status was definitely sanctioned by the great Military Act of the 
same year. The number of students since the opening of the 
school has averaged about 200, and the total output amounts 
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to nearly 2500 graduates, which is also the number of the officers on 
permanent service. In other words, the officers’ staff of the 
Bulgarian Army has, within the brief space of some twelve years, 
been doubled by means of this institution. 

In 1904, special courses were opened for training Reserve 
officers for the artillery. The students in this case were recruited 
exclusively among the graduates of secondary schools and the 
instruction lasted two years, the subject-matter being more 
complex. These courses were recently incorporated with the 
School of Kniajevo, but the period of studies remains unaltered. 
The methods of instruction do not differ appreciably from those 
already described, and the results secured have proved equally 
satisfactory. This is sufficiently established by the fact that the 
graduates are allowed, on certain conditions, to join the per- 
manent service. 

The career of this autochthonous institution has hitherto 
been one of uninterrupted progress. Starting from extremely 
modest origins, it has steadily developed until it became a regular 
feature of the military organisation of the country. With the 
recognition of its success ended the privations experienced during 
the earlier years. The school has now a regular budget and 
ensured resources which have enabled the authorities to improve 
the material lot of the students. Extreme simplicity, however, 
continues to form the keynote of the régime. The total cost of 
the establishment does not exceed £10,000, this sum including 
the salaries of the officers’ staff which now consists of twenty 
members. 

What will probably most impress a foreign visitor is not the 
efficiency of the training, but the spirit in which the students 
approach their work. It should always be remembered that they 
are recruited exclusively among the educated classes and com- 
prise the flower of the young generations of the community. 
No greater contrast can be conceived than that between their 
former mode of life and the experience which they acquire within 
the walls of the school. The two things are contradictory terms, 
and it might be imagined that the transition would be a painful 
one. In reality, the change is effected very smoothly. After a 
few weeks of fretting and suppressed grumbling, the methodical 
regularity of a soldier’s life begins to tell its tale. For young 
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men who have spent long years in hard study, there is a fascination 
in this novel atmosphere which makes reconciliation with an 
inevitable task a simple process. Besides, the careful selection 
of the candidates creates conditions favourable to genuine 
comradeship. The school has a distinct esprit de corps, and is 
gradually forming its traditions. Owing to the relatively high 
culture of its students, it imparts to the national army a fresh 
spirit of conscious and reasoning patriotism and enhances its 
moral value. All those who have followed closely recent military 
events agree that, in the course of the present war, no class of 
officers displayed a higher devotion to duty or greater bravery 
than these citizen-officers. The hundreds of graves, scattered 
throughout the Thracian battlefields, will for long bear witness 
to the noble service rendered by the School of Kniajevo at a 
critical juncture in Bulgaria’s history. 


A BULGARIAN. 
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NEW YORK REVISITED 


OF all the great cities of to-day, there is none which reflects so 
vividly as New York the changed and changing conditions of 
the phase of human life which dates from the invention of the 
steam-engine. Many centres of organised industrial industry in 
Europe present to the thoughtful observer special features and 
clearly indicated tendencies of the world’s insistent problem 
of economic pressure, of the great changes, social and political, 
which have followed the passing of masses of men from agri- 
cultural to industrial pursuits, from the exploitation of the earth’s 
fundamental life-supporting resources to the exploitation of 
labour ; but in New York, the point at which the main stream of 
immigration pours into the land of promise, from those countries 
where the life-struggle is fiercest, pausing before it flows on into 
the farms and factories of the interior, the problems which con- 
front humanity to-day and to-morrow stand out in conspicuous 
relief. The tide of human life, of all nations and kindreds, that 
surges through the deep cajfion-streets between the sheer cliffs 
of New York’s “ sky-scrapers,” tells its own tale, which he who 
runs may read. In the close-packed polyglot crowd that fills 
Broadway and up-town Fifth Avenue at noon, one may hear, 
more clearly than in London, Naples or Warsaw, the stern questions 
forced on the world by modern industrialism, by the last century’s 
vast increase of population, and by its spendthrift misuse of the 
earth’s natural resources. The swarming activities and ever- 
pressing necessities of this increasing invasion of workers, seeking 
relief from the intolerable conditions of life at Europe’s congested 
centres, become sharply focused within the narrow limits of 
this greatest of American cities. For here, too, congestion and 
the cost of living increase apace, reflecting the swiftly changing 
conditions of the Continent upon which, until quite recently, 
Europe relied for cheap food and unlimited elbow-room. 
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Looking out beyond the teeming ant-hills of Hoboken, Manhattan 
and the Bronx, one sees, across the vast region which fifty years ago 
was virgin soil, the shadow of that thriftless application of human 
industry to unwise ends, which in Europe has increased economic 
pressure to the breaking-point ; of the steady decline of man- 
kind’s fundamental industry of agriculture, and the concen- 
tration of human thought and labour upon manufacture and trade 
as the highest forms of progressive activity. From amidst this 
Babel throng, that comes seeking the necessities of life in a 
country which to-day has practically no vacant lands for future 
settlers, and where two-thirds of the population are already 
“industrial,” one may discern, as clearly as in Mr. Woodrow 
Wilson’s inaugural address, the writing on the wall, and perceive 
the significance of the changes which the last ten years have 
brought in the American nation’s plans and point of view. In 
the daily life of this city of five millions of people, only a fifth 
of whom are native born, one learns something of the basic 
causes of that political and social unrest to which Mr. Wilson 
has referred with such depth of feeling ; of “ the fearful physical 
and spiritual cost to the men and women and children, upon whom 
the dead-weight and burden of all our industrial achievements have 
fallen piteously the years through.” In the city of to-day, becoming 
before our eyes, the home of a promiscuous and discontented 
proletariat, we find an explanation for the heart-searchings and 
the disillusion which are now disturbing men’s minds from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific; we realise that the future well-being 
of the ninety millions of Americans to-day—and with them of 
many millions of Europeans—depends, in the last analysis, not 
upon Constitutions, or principles of democracy, not upon the 
tablets and traditions of the law, not even upon the more equal 
distribution of existing wealth, but upon the scientific con- 
servancy and intensive development of the earth’s natural 
resources. In New York, where Russians, Italians, Greeks, 
Hungarians, Anglo-Saxons and Germans crowd together in the 
pursuit of daily bread, under the protection of a benevolent 
Government which proclaims its intention to “square every 
process of national life with the standards we so proudly set 
up at the beginning,” the grim fact stands out unmistakable, 
that nothing can prevent the increasing pressure of population 
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from producing more acute distress, unless the intelligence and 
energies of the nation are steadily directed towards increasing 
the natural wealth of the country—of its mines and forests, of 
the sea and soil. In the cities of the Middle West one may 
learn the same lesson, but it is here, at the landing-place and 
first labour-market of the immigrant, that we are brought face 
to face with the most significant and undeniable symptoms of 
an economic pressure which must inevitably increase in the 
immediate future. Europe, confronted at its industrial centres 
by similar, and worse, conditions, has heretofore found relief in 
emigration. In so doing, it has transferred, and is still trans- 
ferring, part of its burdens to the New World. Thirty years ago 
that burden was either ignored or cheerfully faced by the American 
people, recklessly confident in the inexhaustible resources of 
their Land of Promise, proudly proclaiming it as the natural 
refuge of the needy and the oppressed. In 1880, the American 
nation were still, broadly speaking, an agricultural people; to- 
day, less than a third of the population are engaged in agricultural 
pursuits, and the tide of labour has set strongly, as in Europe, 
from the farm to the city. The outlook of men has changed, 
and the promise of American life is now freely questioned by a 
nation which looks forward to a population of two hundred 
millions in 1950, and which is already becoming seriously con- 
cerned at the increasing cost of the necessities of life. In the 
faces of New York’s crowds, in the feverish hurry and clamour 
of her streets, the story of the twentieth century’s monstrous 
edifice of reckless industrialism is told, and the stern question 
of the future presented. It is a question whereof the solution 
lies not in politics, nor moralities, but wholly in scientific econo- 
mics. The lesson which America is gradually learning, which the 
University of Wisconsin is effectively teaching, is that only 
by husbandry of the soil can the modern world hope to bear the 
burden of its population, vastly augmented as it is by reason of 
our poor laws, our scientific hygiene and other philanthropic 
activities. It is a lesson which the whole world must perforce 
learn in the hard school of adversity. 

From the 1910 Report of the Census Bureau, it appears that 
the city of New York to-day contains 4,766,883 citizens, of whom 
only 921,000 are pure-bred Americans. For the rest, 750,000 
are of British parentage; 740,000 hail from Germany and the 
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north-west of Europe; 1,705,000 come from Russia, Italy 
Austria and the south-eastern countries; and 550,000 are of 
mixed parentage. These figures become more significant when 
we remember that in New York there are more Irishmen than 
in Dublin and Cork put together; nearly as many Italians as 
there are in Rome; more Germans than in Dresden or Munich, 
and more Russians than in Odessa. More than a million of New 
York’s inhabitants speak Yiddish as their mother-tongue ; in other 
words, there are more Jews in this American city than have ever 
been gathered together in any place since the dispersion of the 
tribes. Within the city limits there exist self-contained com- 
munities of men who speak the languages and follow the traditions 
of their homelands in Central Europe. In the co-operative 
flats of Eleventh Avenue, from 34th to 48th Street, in the tribal 
warrens of the Middle-west Side, Slavs, Hungarians, Croatians, 
Dalmatians, Servians, Bohemians and Greeks live their alien 
and laborious lives, mixing little or not at all with the Anglo- 
Saxon, many of them returning eventually to Europe with the 
savings of half a lifetime. In the last twenty years, these immi- 
grants from South-Eastern Europe have taken the places of the 
Irish and Germans who formerly handled freight at the railroads 
and on the water front, whose numbers are falling off, in com- 
parison with the tide of immigration from South-Eastern Europe, 
and who have accordingly moved up in the social scale. It 
is impossible to contemplate without apprehension the changes 
which have taken place in the raw material that now goes to 
the making of American citizens, and the probable submersion 
of the Anglo-Saxon, Scandinavian and Teutonic races by 
hordes of Slav, Semitic and Illyric stock. The centre of European 
emigration to the United States has swiftly shifted in the last thirty 
years from the North Sea, first to the Adriatic and now to the 
Black Sea; so that to-day the country is being filled with the 
overflow of races and kindreds whose religious and _ political 
ideals are almost as far removed from the old American standards 
as those of the disfranchised negro or the excluded Asiatic. In 
the last ten years, New York’s British and German citizens have 
decreased by 400,000, while the number of Russians, Poles and 
Finns has increased by more than that total. Can even “ God’s 
own country” continue to assimilate material of this kind and 
yet retain that, ‘“ Anglo-Saxon impulse ” which President Butler 
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of Columbia University defines as “the underlying and con- 
trolling fact in American life” ? 

Six years ago, we were warned of “ the possibility of a rich 
industrial and mercantile aristocracy dominating a darker-haired, 
darker-eyed, uneducated proletariat from Central and Eastern 
Europe.” Since those words were written, the United States 
has seen the quickening of a new spirit of national conscious- 
ness; there has been a summoning of the younger generation 
into fields of civic and patriotic duty; at the same time, wide- 
spread throughout the land, there has arisen a spirit of questioning 
and disillusion, of distaste for the fair-seeming but bitter fruits 
of commercialism, a spirit of constructive criticism and united 
effort, which to-day animates the rank and file of the Progressive 
Party. The civic life of New York, because of its kaleidoscopic 
population reflects this spirit, this latest manifestation of the 
Anglo-Saxon impulse, less conspicuously, perhaps, than the States 
and cities of the North and Middle West ; nevertheless, ‘‘ the 
Wisconsin idea” has worked steadily eastwards. Its semi- 
Teutonic influence may be traced here, in political and social 
economics, as plainly as the effects of the triumphant eastward 
progress of the Woman Suffrage movement. The Progressives’ 
doctrine of ‘‘ social service,” their national and local ideals of 
public duty and civic responsibility, may seem, to a casual ob- 
server, to have achieved but little against the powers of dark- 
ness in New York’s high places, against the sordid materialism 
of “ big business,” the cynical corruption of Tammany and the 
organised forces of officially protected evil-doers ; but those who 
look closer see in the ‘“‘ New Democracy” new forces of law and 
order, definite national purposes shaping themselves to works of 
social reorganisation. They see the younger generation, and 
especially its University men, in New York as in Detroit, keenly 
alive to the needs and dangers of the immediate future : the passing 
of the prosperous but purblind individualism of the pioneer days ; 
and the evolution of an aristocracy of intelligence and patriotism, 
which is slowly but surely sending honourable and efficient workers 
into politics and civic affairs. Even in the ranks of the pluto- 
cracy, and amongst the leisured class which spends its summers 
in Europe, there are unmistakable signs of a general modification 
of the attitude which, in the past, has left American institutions 
to the tender mercies of the boss and the ward-heeler. In the 
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spirit of the Progressive movement lie the hopes of the future and 
the solution of its economic problems. 

The average decent citizen, in Manhattan and in Brooklyn, 
is visibly impressed by the vastness and complexity of the problems 
which now confront him daily. He sees the undisciplined 
socialism of a polyglot proletariat turned to organised terrorism 
by its leaders; he sees the White Man’s burden looming darkly 
in the foreign policy of a country which must of necessity provide 
future markets for the surplus products of its industrial labourers ; 
he watches the steadily increasing cost of the necessities of life ; 
and his attitude is accordingly sobered and thoughtful. Patriotic 
Americans have come to the knowledge that the promise of Ameri- 
can life is by no means a matter of manifest destiny, but of education 
and effort. Hence it is that, among the intellectual élite of 
New York, at the centres of activity where the Anglo-Saxon im- 
pulse is chiefly felt, the characteristic American outlook towards 
a glorious future, the outlook of the days when, as Carlyle said, 
“there was a great deal of land for a very few people,” has 
manifestly been tempered by the growth of a spirit which looks 
about and even backwards, for relief; which does not hesitate 
to improve its democratic institutions by study and adoption 
of the political economics of Germany and Great Britain. This 
attitude is as clearly reflected in the best American literature of 
the last five years as it is in the Progressive politics of all parties 
in the State. The old indomitable courage of the pioneers is 
there, the splendid optimism and chivalrous idealism of the 
American tradition, but with it all a new and sober sense of the 
burdens and dangers common to humanity in this overcrowded 
planet, and of good citizens’ collective responsibility of public 
duty. It is no doubt true of New York as a whole, that the 
movement for nationalising reform, with which Mr. Roosevelt’s 
name is chiefly associated, fails to carry an effective appeal in certain 
quarters. This is only natural, for the ‘‘ New Democracy ” of the 
Reformers is rather a social and economic, than a political, re- 
naissance; it aims at substituting new social relations, new 
standards of human excellence and happiness, for the standard of 
financial success ; and its initiative here is partly due to an altruistic 
sense of social guilt amongst those who realise the significance 
of the latest developments of world-wide economic pressure. 

Effective initiative, and coherence in a movement of this 
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sort, can hardly be expected to develop very rapidly in a city 
like New York, where the masses of the electorate are necessarily 
lacking in the united purposes of communities that possess a 
common origin and traditions of education. Thus, the notable 
activities of New York’s plutocracy in the fields of philanthropy 
and social service, and the beneficent utterances of the politicians 
and press who serve it, have frequently the appearance of being 
inspired rather by a sense of impending necessity than by force 
of present conviction. New York, the melting-pot of American 
civilisation, where the strongholds of the millionaire face the 
headquarters of immigrant labour, still displays less evidence 
of synthetic effort, less original and compelling thought in the 
work of reorganisation and reform, than the comparatively 
homogeneous cities of the Middle West. Eppur se muove. In 
a sense, the city is before all else an industrial clearing-house, 
raw labour’s market-place, where the “‘ have-nots” and their 
children are hired for the service of the “‘ haves”; it is still the 
chosen stamping-ground of the vice-protecting politician, and 
the breeding-place of a peculiarly vicious type of criminal. The 
crowded squalor of the tenements, the grimy untidiness of 
the suburbs, seem even to refute the hopes of Democracy, when 
contrasted with the magnificence of Fifth Avenue, the opulent 
splendours of the new Railway termini and the city’s latest 
palatial buildings. Yet, granting all this, because of the vigour 
of her traditions and ideals, because of her very financial supremacy 
and its power of attraction, New York possesses qualities of 
intellectual and moral strength which in the end should place 
her in the vanguard of reform. Undoubtedly her culture 
is more catholic and generous than that of most American 
cities, and in her civic life there are unmistakable signs of “‘ up- 
lifting ’’ influence steadily moulding public opinion. The spokes- 
men and interpreters of social and economic reform in New York 
have to contend with mighty forces, both under King Mammon 
and King Demos—there are Augean stables to be cleansed in 
Wall Street as at police headquarters—but no one can study 
the signs of the times without sharing the enthusiasm of the 
Progressives, who believe that the shadows which now lie across the 
path of the Empire State will vanish before the light of the New 
Democracy; that New York’s aspirations and achievements may 
yet serve to guide the world out of some of its afflictions. 
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Certainly, as one watches the dense crowds that throng the 
up-town pavements from 32nd to 10th Street at midday, as one 
realises that millions more in South-Eastern Europe are pre- 
paring to swell that throng, there is hope and comfort in the new 
vision, with which, as Mr. Wilson has said, the leaders of thought 
in America are approaching the new conditions created by 
economic pressure. 

Meanwhile, there is probably no place on earth (except it 
be the Galata Bridge at Constantinople) where life reflects more 
vividly than it does in New York that pressure, the complexity 
of the modern world and its increasing migrations of hunger- 
driven humanity. Even in Fifth Avenue, when the fine flower 
of civilisation’s most resplendent plutocracy takes the air, at the 
Opera House on a gala night, in the fashionable restaurants 
of the Great White Way, or amidst the dignified splendour 
of New York’s club world, it is impossible to escape the obsession 
of this wholesale process of mankind in the re-making; of the 
million Jews, the half-million Italians, and all the rest of the 
flotsam raw material which ebbs and flows about the base of this 
splendid structure of materialism. In the life of the streets, one feels 
rather than sees this unprecedented cosmopolitanism ; feels itasa 
vague menace in the background of the city’s visible English- 
speaking prosperity ; one hears the confused murmur of its diverse 
tongues beyond the familiar voices of the English-speaking pulpit, 
press and stage. The newly imported immigrant conforms rapidly 
to the American type in clothing and demeanour, so that the crowds 
of the Brooklyn subway or at Coney Island appear more homo- 
geneous and less picturesque than those of a holiday crowd in 
Moscow or Naples: Babel is partly concealed by the uniformity of 
ready-made clothing. Yet one feels instinctively a restlessness in 
the air—a sense of the instability of these unassimilated millions, 
who have yet to find their ultimate vocations and their homes. 

This vague impression is intensified, no doubt, by the fact 
that only a comparatively small number of old people and children 
are to be seen in the every-day crowd of the streets. It is a 
well-fed and decently dressed crowd of able-bodied humanity, 
containing, even in its lowest strata, little or none of the pitiful 
human wreckage, victims of unemployment and disease and 
drink, that one sees in the submerged tenth of Europe. Indeed, 
to any one familiar with the hopeless human refuse of cities such as 
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Liverpool, Glasgow and Belfast, the rarity of public drunken- 
ness and social derelicts in America naturally suggests the 
question, are the emigrants from Ireland, Russia and Scandinavia 
recruited exclusively from the self-respecting sober classes, 
or does the American climate eradicate, as some maintain, the 
excessive use of alcoholic stimulants amongst the labouring 
community ? 

Of the things that differentiate the outward life of English- 
speaking New York from that of other cities, of the material 
phenomena that are local and typical, probably the most sur- 
prising at first sight, in a land where “ speeding-up ”’ has attained 
to the dignity of a national creed, is the lingering presence of the 
hansom-cab. In London, where it survives, existing on senti- 
mental conservatism and the chances of taxi-cab strikes, it is 
already an anachronism ; but here it seems to be still a part of 
the established order, and prosperous. It is only when one has 
endured the evil-smelling, rickety taxi-cab of New York and 
suffered its outrageous extortions, that the mystery of the hansom 
is explained. The mystery of the American taxi remains 
unsolved, for why should a people which can swamp Europe 
with serviceable cars at low prices continue to allow the streets of 
its chief city to be monopolised by obsolete automobiles of 
French manufacture? And, even allowing for the high cost of 
living (which many New Yorkers complacently regard as a proof 
of prosperity) there is no sense or purpose in a public vehicle 
which costs roughly sixpence a minute in ordinary traffic. 

The cost of living, gauged by European standards, is indispu- 
tably high, but it is only within the last few years that the pro- 
duction of food-stuffs has failed to keep pace with the increase in 
population, and that the labouring classes have begun to feel 
the strain on their housekeeping budgets. Until a few years 
ago, the citizens of the Great Republic might be paying dearly 
for their luxuries, but at least daily bread and the play-houses 
cost no more than in Europe, while wages were far higher. 
To-day, even “bread and the circus” are threatened ; whilst 
immigration on the present scale must sooner or later affect wages. 

One of the most interesting phenomena of New York life, 
peculiarly suggestive of the mingling of races, is to be observed 
in the world which amuses itself by night in the fashionable 
restaurants of the Great White Way, where, in the intervals 
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of supper and professional “ turns,” the guests take the floor 
and dance their turkey-trots and tangoes with unflagging en- 
thusiasm and enjoyment. Opinions may differ as to the physical 
and moral effects of rag-time on communities; the broken 
rhythms of this Transatlantic music may signify tarantism in 
the blood or merely the joie de vivre adapting itself tant bien que 
mal to environment. Of this, let the doctors decide: but it 
is certain that the dancing of the people, by the people, for the 
people, at these restaurants has all the appearance of sane, respect- 
able and healthy recreation, despite the limited space and smoke- 
laden air; and it is a form of recreation which could no more 
originate with an unleavened Anglo-Saxon stock than the part- 
singing which one sometimes hears in clubs frequented by 
American University men. The average American’s lack of 
self-consciousness, a blessing resultant from race fusion and 
Continental traditions of education, surely accounts for much of the 
genuine good-fellowship that distinguishes American democracy. 
Of the surface phenomena and problems of New York life 
which have become emphasised within the last ten years, those 
which chiefly impressed me were the ubiquity and growing 
influence of the Jew in every walk of life; the inadequacy of existing 
means of locomotion to cope with the ever increasing congestion 
of traffic in Manhattan, Brooklyn, and Hoboken ; the nightmare- 
hideousness of Brooklyn and the suburbs of Long Island; the 
gradual disappearance of the once-picturesque Chinese quarter 
as a haunt of criminals and a tourist attraction; the extra- 
ordinary popularity of the moving-picture craze; and the in- 
soluble problem of the Police force, notoriously identified as it is 
with the protection of vice and crime. New York appears to 
have definitely accepted as an incurable deformity the shabby- 
genteel dinginess of Brooklyn (a bloated Bloomsbury, aggravated 
by the noise and gloom of the elevated railway and unspeakable 
hoardings) and the squalid untidiness of the suburbs; Tammany 
politics and police scandals are evils which time and Mr. Roosevelt 
may be expected to eradicate: but the growing numbers and 
racial solidarity of the Jews seem to create a vague uneasiness, 
foreshadowing the growth of an old problem on new soil. 


J. O. P. Buanp. 
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BOY LABOUR AND EDUCATION 


THE evils of boy labour can be traced to the divorce of working 
life and education. Juvenile labour is at present uneducational ; 
it is a department of the labour market and not a preparation for 
adult life. A boy’s work has got into one groove and his education 
into another; the regulation of his work, in so far as it is regulated 
at all, falls in the main to one department of the State, his 
education to another. The result is that his work interferes 
with his education, while he is at school, and prevents his education 
afterwards. 

In the best days of apprenticeship work and education went 
hand in hand. When apprenticeship was made the only door 
of entry to trade and manufacture, there was, in effect, set up 
a system of compulsory technical training on a large scale; and 
the training was thorough, for it was the rule that apprentices 
should not be taken for short periods, or for one branch only of a 
trade. Much more than technical training was given; the 
master was placed in loco parentis and was responsible for the up- 
bringing of the apprentice, who lived in his house and under his 
control. When the apprentice had served his time, he was a 
trained workman with a reasonable prospect of finding an opening 
in the trade which he had learnt, because the guilds limited the 
number of apprentices which a master might take (just, as in 
modern times, trade unions have done), with the result that 
some balance was preserved between the number of boys 
entering a trade and the number who could find employment 
in it as adults. 

The great expansion of English trade during the eighteenth 
century, and the new conditions which the growth of machinery 
and of the factory system introduced, were fatal to apprenticeship. 
The restrictions of the Statute of Artificers were contrary to the 
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spirit of that age, and the Act, after being long evaded, was 
repealed in 1814. The personal tie between master and apprentice 
had disappeared ; the guilds had lost their power, and trade 
unions had not yet taken their place; the doctrine of laissez 
faire reigned supreme. 

Boy labour and education now became completely separated. 
Children were regarded as units in the labour market, their business 
being simply to earn their means of subsistence; it was thought 
cruel to prevent their doing so by limiting the hours of work. 
Labour, like trade, had to be free (free trade really meaning cheap 
and unprotected labour). In Cobden’s words, “ the legislature 
ought not to be suffered to interfere with the freedom of the labour 
of the people.” In such an atmosphere it is not surprising that 
“it took twenty-five years of legislation torestrict a child of nine 
to a sixty-nine hour week, and that only in cotton mills.” * 

The appalling conditions of industrial labour revealed in the 
Parliamentary Reports of 1804 and onwards do not seem to have 
shaken the complacent optimism of the Manchester School. In 
the proposal to establish a ten-hour day for women and young 
persons in textile mills, Cobden could see only “ the Socialist 
doctrine of fools.” It was left to Tories like Michael Sadler and 
Lord Ashley to push through factory reform in the teeth of the 
Free Traders, just as it fell to a Tory Prime Minister to complete 
the first era of factory legislation by the consolidating Act 
of 1878. 

By the close of the nineteenth century an elaborate code for 
the protection of boy labour in factories and workshops had been 
evolved; but the legislature still treated boy labour as a depart- 
ment by itself; it asked, and to a large extent solved, the 
question—how are boys in factories and workshops to be safe- 
guarded from abuses, from ill-treatment and physical injury, from 
overwork and unhealthy conditions of labour?’—but it did 
not ask the further question—‘“ how is boy labour to be made 
a preparation for after life ?” 

It is true that universal education was started in the nineteenth 
century, but education was made a department of its own and 
not brought into any systematic relation with a boy’s working 
life. The legislature never looked at education from the point 
of view of boy labour, or boy labour from that of education, 

* Walpole. History of England, vol, iii, p. 203. 
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and it is this separation of working life from education which 
accounts, as I have said, for the conditions which prevail to-day. 

The education given in the elementary schools is not a 
satisfactory preparation for adult working life. The Majority 
Report of the Royal Commission on the Poor Laws speaks of 
“one criticism that has been made with almost absolute 
unanimity. There seems to be, outside the circle of the teaching 
profession, a very strong feeling that the education of our 
children in elementary schools is not of the kind which is helpful 
to them in after life.” The Consultative Committee of the Board 
of Education put their finger on what is perhaps the weakest 
spot of our present curriculum when they stated that—“ the one 
outstanding fact is the need for more hand-work.” 

On the other hand working life is allowed to interfere with 
education. There are still some 48,000 children employed 
on the half-time system, under which a child of twelve may 
have spent over five hours in the heat of the spinning-room 
or the noise of the weaving shed before beginning the lessons 
of the day. It is not only the education of the half-timers 
that suffers, but the progress of the rest of the class as well, 
because, as the Government’s report of 1909 states, “the 
whole class tends to have the pace reduced to that of the slowest 
children.” In addition to half-timers, it is calculated that there 
are 200,000 children working for wages out of school hours. 
In many cases, no doubt, the work is light and no harm is done, 
but where the hours are long or the occupation fatiguing, it is 
clear that, even if health does not suffer, education must be 
retarded by the effects of employment which necessarily begins 
early or ends late. There is evidence that health may suffer, 
e.g. the report of the L.C.C. School Medical Officer for 1906 
states, as a result of an examination of 400 boys, that anzmia, 
deformities, nerve and heart strain increase with every in- 
crease of the hours worked out of school. As to the effect on 
character, it has been conclusively established that one common 
form of employment for school children—that of street trading— 
has a disastrous effect. The matchseller tends to become a 
beggar, the newspaper-seller a gambler, and both to drift into 
unemployment and crime. Of 550 boys under sixteen engaged 
in street selling in Birmingham in July 1901, 419 had been 
prosecuted for various offences during the previous six months. 
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Equally serious and more widespread, are the evils of juve- 
nile labour in the case of those who have left school. For the 
great majority education is at an end. There are calculated 
to be 171,000 children between the ages of twelve and fourteen, 
443,000 of fourteen years, 523,000 of fifteen and 532,000 of sixteen, 
attending no form of week day school or classes. To educa- 
tional neglect is added, in the case of boys in towns, the evils of 
“blind-alley’’ occupations. An enormous proportion of boys 
(estimated by the Royal Commission on the Poor Laws at 
between seventy and eighty per cent.), enter unskilled occupa- 
tions on leaving school. The hours are often long; the work 
affords no training of mind, body or character; in a few years, 
just at the time when he begins to want a man’s subsistence, the 
boy is turned away to make room for another boy at lower 
wages. He has forgotten what he learnt at school and acquired 
no useful knowledge in its place. He has to start afresh, deprived 
of the one quality which has hitherto given him a value in the 
labour market—the cheapness of his labour. The results are to 
be seen in the startling reports of Distress Committees. In 
Glasgow nearly twenty per cent. of men applying for help were 
under twenty-five, and half of the applicants were under thirty- 
five. Taking the whole country, it appears that something 
like fifteen per cent. of the men in distress are under twenty-five, 
and nearly one-third of the whole are under thirty. The 
Majority Report of the Royal Commission on the Poor Laws 
stated that this aspect of boy labour “is perhaps the most 
serious of the phenomena which we have encountered in our 
study of unemployment.” “There is no subject,’ said the 
Minority Report, “as to which we have received so much and 
such conclusive evidence as upon the extent to which thousands 
of boys, from lack of any sort of training for industrial occupa- 
tions, grow up almost inevitably so as to become chronically 
unemployed or under-employed, and presently to recruit the 
ranks of the unemployable”; and in another passage: “This 
perpetual recruitment of the unemployable by tens of thousands ” 
of these boys is “ perhaps the gravest of all the grave facts which 
the Commission has laid bare.” 

The evils of boy labour are indeed patent; they have been 
investigated and exposed during the last few years, not only by 
experts dealing with the subject from special points of vantage, 
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but by a great variety of official reports on every aspect of the 
question. Tentative steps have been taken to deal with portions 
of the problem in the Employment of Children Act 1903, the 
establishment of Juvenile Advisory Committees in connection 
with Labour Exchanges, and the Education (Choice of Employ- 
ment) Act 1910. 

But a much bigger step is needed. The problem must be 
faced as a whole; the education and the work of boys must be 
considered in relation to each other. The question must be asked 
and answered—how is the life of boys (and girls too) to be so ordered 
as adequately to prepare them for the work of adult life? Once this 
point of view is accepted and acted on, many of the anomalies of 
the present system willdisappear. It will be impossible to justify 
the continuance of a system under which in some parts of the 
country children can obtain exemption at the age of eleven, 
in other parts partial exemption at twelve, while about a 
quarter of the country attendance is practically obligatory up to 
fourteen, because exemption cannot be obtained except by boys 
who have reached the seventh standard. The minimum age for 
leaving the elementary school ought to be fixed at fourteen; 
and no exemptions should be allowed, except perhaps for 
children beneficially employed in agriculture and continuing 
their education during the winter months. This change would, 
of course, do away with the half-time system. It should not be 
forgotten that half-time was established originally in the interest 
of factory children; it was a device of the reformers to obtain 
for them educational facilities before the days of universal 
education. It is now an anachronism; it is almost entirely 
confined to certain textile industries in the North; it has been 
condemned by the Government Enquiry of 1909, and it ought to 
be abolished. It is useless, however, to extend the period of 
attendance at day school, if the value of the education given there 
is to be impaired or destroyed by the work performed outside. 
The provisions of the Employment of Children Act 1903 must be 
made effective, so as to put a stop to exhausting and demoralising 
employments out of school hours. 

By a thorough revision of the curriculum of the elementary 
schools, and by extending and strengthening existing legislation 
in the directions above indicated, the educational interests of 
children would be safeguarded up to the age of fourteen. But the 
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State cannot stop there; it must not part with all control just 
when control is most needed—at the age when boys of another 
class are beginning their public school life. It cannot look idly on 
while the children, which it has trained at great cost, are forgetting 
all that they learnt at school, either by doing nothing at all, or by 
spending their time in occupations which teach nothing goodand lead 
to nothing. The same authority which has had charge of a boy’s 
education up to the age of fourteen should complete its work by 
retaining his name on the school register till he is seventeen and 
seeing that he receives during adolescence some form of training 
and supervision. No boy should be allowed to leave school 
except to go into regular employment of a suitable character, 
and when working life begins education should not cease. Where 
work is uneducational it might be supplemented by Continuation 
Classes. The Education Authority will need wide discretionary 
powers; there must be no strait-waistcoat into which every 
boy is to be forced regardless of his occupation, capacity or 
ambitions ; the amount and character of the training to be given 
must be suited to the needs of the individual. Employers, work- 
people and parents should be consulted as to subjects in which 
instruction is to be given and as to the hours at which classes 
can be most conveniently held. In supervising its charges the 
Education Authority must obtain all the assistance that it can 
from Juvenile Advisory Committees of the Labour Exchanges, 
managers of boys’ clubs and voluntary workers of all kinds. 

Some limitation of working hours will be the necessary 
corollary. It is worse than useless to insist that a twelve-hour 
working day shall be followed by evening classes. If education 
is given at all, it must be given under such circumstances that 
boys can take advantage of it. The necessary limitations should 
be imposed by each local authority after consultation with 
representatives of local employers and workmen, and subject to 
the sanction of the Board of Education. 

A difficulty arises in the very large class of boys employed as 
van boys, &c., whose hours are exceedingly long and cannot well 
be curtailed; the boy must be out as long as the van. It may 
be necessary to deal, in the first instance, with such employments 
by keeping boys at the day-school up to the age of fifteen rather 
than allow them to undertake such unskilled labour as does 
not admit of attendance at Continuation Classes. 
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Physical training is required as well as mental and manual 
training, and training of character no less. For both purposes 
no better instrument could be devised than the Cadet Corps 
system, which has long been popular in the Dominions and has 
recently been made compulsory in Australia and New Zealand. 
A course of training in a Cadet Corps, accompanied by medical 
inspection, would be of immense value to the national physique 
and moral; it would develop just those qualities of steadiness, 
discipline and responsibility in which the town-bred boy is most 
deficient, and it would be the best corrective for the premature 
freedom which he at present enjoys. Cadet Corps should be 
organised in connection with the Continuation Classes, in which 
physical and military training would form part of the curriculum. 
Esprit de corps would be developed by company and battalion 
competitions, and the school would become something much more 
than a place of compulsory education when it grows to be asso- 
ciated in a boy’s mind with the command of a section of cadets, 
rivalry at the shooting range, and, above all, a week in camp. 

To sum up: (1) The curriculum in the elementary schools 
should be overhauled with a view to making it an adequate 
preparation for a boy’s working life. (2) The minimum age for 
obtaining exemption should be raised to at least fourteen (with 
a possible exception in favour of agriculture). (3) Training 
should be continued under the supervision of the Education 
Authority up to the age of seventeen. (4) Work out of school 
should not be allowed to interfere with work in school. (5) A 
system of State-aided Cadet Corps should be established. 

It is probably advisable that, in the first instance, it should be 
left to Local Authorities to make attez lance at Continuation 
Classes compulsory in order to give time for the necessary 
machinery of committees and classes to be built up gradually, 
but it should be made the statutory duty of all local Education 
Authorities to provide educational facilities for all boys under 
seventeen who require them. 

There are, of course, difficulties to be faced, among which the 
first is the question of cost. The Consultative Committee of the 
Board of Education estimated the maximum additional cost 
(to the rates and Exchequer) of raising the school age to fourteen 
at £490,000 annually, and from figures submitted in their Report 
it appears that to provide all boys between the ages of fourteen 
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and seventeen with instruction in Continuation Classes would 
cost an additional £1,300,000 a year. In neither case is allowance 
made for new premises, and in the latter estimate no provision 
is made for girls; many girls on leaving school! require, no doubt, 
further training no less than boys, but their needs are different 
and lie outside the scope of this article. The above figures allow 
for no exemptions at all; a beginning might be made for a much 
smaller sum in the larger urban areas where it is most needed. 

The cost undoubtedly would be great, but not so great as the 
wastage which it is designed to check. It has been calculated 
that the sums spent on the education of a London boy would, 
if invested annually and accumulated amount to over £100 by 
the time he leaves the elementary school.* This State- 
created capital is being frittered away on “tens of thousands 
of boys who, through neglect to provide them with suitable 
industrial training, may almost be said to.graduate into un- 
employment as a matter of course.” f Sooner or later they again 
become a charge upon the community. The extra money spent 
would not only be a good investment; it would safeguard the 
State’s existing investments. 

The cost of cadet training for boys who have left the elemen- 
tary school has been estimated by Sir Ian Hamilton, on the 
basis of Australian and Natalian figures, at £1 ahead per annum. 
At that rate to train all boys between the ages of fourteen and 
seventeen would cost nearly £1,000,000. This figure, again, 
allows for no exemptions. Expenditure on Cadet Corps can be 
justified on military as well as on educational grounds. A system 
of Cadet Corps should help to solve the problem of the home 
army, for it certainly would improve incalculably the material 
from which the home army, however recruited, would be drawn. 

Secondly there are the objections of employers and parents, 
“Every raising of the school age or Factory Act limiting 
child labour has been in turn objected to as fatal to industry, 
but the community has very quickly adapted itself to the 
new conditions.” { I know from my experience as a member 
of the Home Office Committee which has been enquiring into 

* Boy Labour and Apprenticeship, by R. Bray, p, 127. 
+ Poor Law Commission Report, vol. i. p. 1167. 


t Mr. Cyril Jackson, Report on Boy Labour, p, 31. 
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the question of the night work of boys in factories, that 
there are trades where the objection cannot be lightly dis- 
missed, trades such as the glassmaking industry, where both 
masters and men contend that a very small increase in the 
cost of production would be fatal in the face of the present foreign 
competition. It may be necessary to answer that work which 
sacrifices the interests of boys must at all costs stop, though, 
for my own part, I hold that the sane answer is to put such a 
tariff on foreign goods as will enable manufacturers to dispense 
with some of their cheap labour and still hold their own. 

I know, too, that it may be urged that any reduction in the 
hours of labour for boys may lead to reduction in their earnings, 
and hard cases of parents, largely dependent on their children’s 
wages, will be pleaded. But the vicious circle will never be 
broken, if the father, because he is poor, is to be allowed to 
condemn his son, in his turn, to the poverty of the unskilled 
labourer. The loss of wages, in any case, could not be great, 
(seeing that boys would probably not be asked to attend classes for 
more than five or six hours a week), and I believe that the majority 
of parents would be found to acquiesce, once they realised that 
increased training meant increased earning power in the future. 

The Government have promised an Education Bill. Is it 
to be merely a party sop ? or is it to be a genuine effort to make 
the coming generation more fitted to play its part in a demo- 
cratic state, and to face the increasing competition of an in- 
dustrialised world ? If it is to be an Education Bill in anything 
more than name, it must deal with the pressing question of 
boy labour. There is no excuse for delay; the evils of boy 
labour are not a matter of opinion; they have been established 
beyond controversy by official investigation. All authorities 
are agreed that the remedy is to be found in further 
and better juvenile training, mental, moral and physical. 
Boy labour and education must, again, go hand in hand. We 
cannot go far wrong so long as we hold fast to the principle which 
the Middle Ages recognised and the nineteenth century forgot— 
that boy labour should be regarded not as an end in itself, but only 
as a preparation for the lifework of the man. 


Watporr AsTor. 
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CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. Winston CHURCHILL’s letters dealing with the nature and 
cost of the plant and its personnel for constructing warships and 
with the cost of creating and maintaining two fleet units have 
been eagerly seized on by the Opposition in the Canadian House 
of Commons. It is utterly unfair, of course, to accuse the First 
Lord of the Admiralty of forcing his advice on the Canadian 
people and so interfering indirectly in a Canadian Party issue. 
The letters were written in reply to Mr. Borden’s definite requests 
for information in regard to the difficulties attending the con- 
struction of modern warships in its earlier stages and, more 
particularly, for a criticism of estimates made by an officer 
in the Canadian Naval Service (not of any estimates adduced in 
support of the Liberal Resolution suggesting the provision of two 
fleet units) at Mr. Borden’s instigation. It is absurd to contend, 
either that Mr. Churchill has ignored the Constitutional etiquette 
governing the relations between the British Government and the 
Dominions, or that Mr. Borden has exceeded the authority of a 
Canadian Prime Minister in seeking technical information in the 
only quarter whence it could be obtained expeditiously. Never- 
theless, the Opposition, in its desire to manufacture the form of 
fudge known as Party capital, has made use of this contention 
and is likely to persist in using it as a pretext for the attempt to 
force an appeal to the Canadian electorate by means of continuous 
obstruction—a Party device hitherto wisely avoided by both historic 
parties in Canada. One is bound to admit, however, that some 
of the passages in Mr. Churchill’s letters are likely to offend the 
amour propre of the captains of Canadian industry in that they 
seem to have been written in ignorance of the high degree of 
energy and skill shown by Canadian ship-builders of late years 
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in extending their business. There is no such word as “im- 
possible” in the lexicon of industrial Canada, which, as everybody 
who has visited the manufacturing towns of Ontario will admit, 
combines in its operations (the profits of which are guaranteed 
by a tariff which reserves the home market for local enterprise) 
the thoroughness of British workmanship with the quick-witted 
adaptability and scientific organisation of American undertakings. 
The difficulties which prevent the expeditious building of battle- 
ships by Austria-Hungary and Spain (to take two examples to 
which Mr. Churchill’s first letter refers) would be speedily 
overcome in Canada. The personal expression of opinion in 
the last paragraph of this letter : 


Taking the above points into consideration, it is clear that it would be wholly 
unwise for Canada to attempt to undertake the building of battleships at the present 
moment. The cost of laying down the plant alone would at a rough estimate be 
approximately £15,000,000, and it could not be ready for four years. Such an outlay 
could only be justified on the assumption that Canada is to keep up a continuous 
naval building programme to turn out a succession of ships after the fashion of the 
largest shipyards in Great Britain and Europe— 


should certainly have been omitted. If Canada decided to 
build her own warships, the capital required for laying down 
the plant could be secured in a single day. It is not for Mr. 
Churchill or any other member of the British Cabinet, which 
is not precisely a committee of business men, to say whether it 
would be wise or unwise for Canada to enter on such an under- 
taking at the present moment. Sooner or later she must do so ; 
the sooner the better for the Admiralty which is hampered by 
the congestion at present obtaining in British shipyards. It 
has not escaped the attention of Canadian observers of Naval 
affairs that Mr. Churchill’s five-ship programme for the year is 
actually a two-ship programme because no progress worth 
mentioning can be made during the next twelve months with 
the three battleships that are to be built by contract. When 
the three Canadian “ Dreadnoughts” are voted, it will probably 
be found that more than four years will elapse before they are 
ready to be placed in commission. Australia proposes to build 
her warships at Cockatoo Island, and there is no reason in the 
nature of things why Canada, whose industrial resources are more 
extensive, should not follow her example. In the later paragraphs 
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of his second letter Mr. Churchill deals with the twofold question 
of trained personnel which is really the root of the whole matter : 


5. Apart from the reply to your immediate question, it seems desirable to comment 
on another point. The Admiralty will, of course, loyally endeavour to facilitate the 
development of any practicable naval policy which may commend itself to Canada ; 
but the prospect of their being able to co-operate to any great extent in manning the 
units is now much less than it would have been at the time of the Imperial Conference 
of 1909. 

6. It must be remembered that the new German Navy Law has necessitated a large 
increase in the number of ships which his Majesty’s Government must keep in com- 
mission, and all our manning resources are now strained to their utmost limits, more 
especially as regards lieutenants, specialist officers (gunnery, torpedo, and navigation), 
and the numerous skilled professional ratings which cannot be improvised, or obtained 
except by years of careful training. . . . The case of the Australian unit stands 
on a different footing, for its establishment directly relieves the British vessels hitherto 
maintained on the Australian station, thus ultimately setting free a considerable 
number of men. Looking to the far greater manning difficulties which now exist than 
formerly in 1909, the establishment of two such Canadian units would place a strain 
upon the resources of the Admiralty which, with all the will in the world, they could 
not undertake to meet during the next few years. 

8. It must further be borne in mind that the rapidity with which modern ships 
deteriorate, unless maintained in the highest state of efficiency by unremitting care 
and attention, is very marked. The recent experience of certain South American States 
in regard to vessels of the highest quality has been most painful, and has led to deplor- 
able waste of money, most of which would probably have been avoided if care had been 
taken to supply at the time the ships were commissioned adequate refitting establish- 
ments and staffs of skilled and experienced personnel, both afloat and ashore. 


The last paragraph should have been omitted. The shiftless 
methods of the Latin-American Republics, whose warships are 
ill-found and ill-kept in many cases, are not likely to be followed 
in the Canadian Naval Service. Nevertheless, Mr. Churchill is 
to be commended for pointing out in this and his previous letter 
that Canada, if she chooses to build for herself, must be prepared 
not only to man her vessels, but also to provide the experts and 
trained labour required for constructing warships and their special 
equipment. Altogether apart from the emergency contribution 
proposed by the Borden Administration as an object-lesson in 
practical Imperialism to any and every predatory Power, this 
question of personnel must be faced by Canada in the near future 
when, as Mr. Borden has promised, a permanent naval policy 
must be framed and carried out. Canada’s contributions to the 
stock of Imperial sea-Power will lose much of this net value 
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if she(1) denudes British shipyards of specially trained mechanics 
by the offer of higher wages and (2) cannot man her ships without 
increasing the strain, already almost intolerable, on the resources 
of the Admiralty, which finds it more difficult every year to 
provide crews for the ships already in commission. As regards 
the personnel of a Canadian shipyard for the construction of 
warships and their equipment there is reason to believe that 
Mr. Churchill’s fears are exaggerated. Canada could obtain 
many specially trained workers she would require from the United 
States, and, seeing that the Canadian mechanic is a highly 
intelligent person who is willing and able to learn a new job, 
she could manufacture the rest of the skilled labour required 
from her own resources. The second problem—that of manning 
her vessels—is not so easily solved. It has never been faced by 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, though he still affects to believe that there 
is an adequate supply of seamen at hand in maritime Canada 
and eager to be recruited. 

As the failure to obtain more than a handful of recruits (many 
of whom promptly deserted) for the Canadian Naval Reserve 
obviously proves, Canada could not possibly man a single fleet 
unit with Canadians. But if she were to enter into an arrange- 
ment with Newfoundland, the greatest nursery of seamen in the 
Empire, the problem might be solved without importing seamen 
from Great Britain. The Newfoundland Government, which is 
anxious to participate in the naval defence of the Empire, has 
already approached the British Government with that object in 
view. The fact was mentioned in the speech from the throne 
(delivered by the new Governor, Mr. Walter Davidson, C.M.G., 
on March 5 at the opening of the legislature) which comments 
on the prosperity of the island and announces a reduction of 
$400,000 in the annual taxation. The only other solution that 
suggests itself involves a measure of compulsory service (suitable 
recruits to be drafted into the Navy), and I cannot see Sir Wilfrid 
and his friends advocating such a course. 

If it were possible to take the Liberal suggestion of fleet units 
seriously, one would advise a compromise. The old, foolish cry 
of Canada’s threatened autonomy is once more being raised. 
The following pronouncement from the Toronto Globe (which 
has not yet quite grasped the fact that it is in opposition, the 
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Liberal Party being down and out) shows clearly enough the 
form anti-Imperialism is assuming in the Liberal campaign : 

The reorganisers of the British Empire have come out into the open and the 
greatest political battle in Canada since Confederation has begun. It can be settled 
only at the polls after the people have opportunity of learning how great and epoch- 
making are the issues raised by Mr. Borden’s Navy Bill. There is no longer even the 
pretence of concealment as to the meaning of that measure. It is the first step in 
the reorganisation of the British Empire on the basis of centralisation of authority 
at Westminster. For two generations, ever since Lord Durham’s report following 
upon the rebellion of 1837, the tendency has been toward greater and greater powers 
of Colonial Self-Government. Now the Overseas Dominions, if the centralisers have 
their way, are to be degraded from the standing of self-governing nations within the 
Empire, and are to become “ Provinces ” of the Empire. 


I cannot believe that any intelligent Canadian can read such 
stuff without a smile of good-natured contempt. Such far- 
fetched arguments merely prove the existence in the Liberal 
ranks of a small number of Separatists who bitterly resent the 
defeat of the attempt to make Canada an adjunct of the American 
Republic, and would do anything or say anything to strain the 
relations between this country and Great Britain. They are 
responsible for the obstruction which, if it be not promptly 
checked, will destroy the reputation which the Canadian House 
of Commons enjoyed of being the most businesslike and cool- 
headed assembly in the world. All this wild work is merely a 
result of the fact that the Liberal ‘“‘ machine” is not yet aware 
that it has been scrapped. If an appeal to the electorate were 
forced on a direct Imperial issue (the Reciprocity controversy 
was only an indirect issue), there would not be forty Liberals 
in the new House. But Mr. Borden, who has handled the crisis 
with coolness and a fine dignity, is prepared to put his measure 
through, and it will not be long before Canada has her three 
warships. After all, they will be Canada’s property, to lend or 
withhold as she chooses. 

E. B. O. 
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INDIA 
THE WORK OF LORD SYDENHAM 


In the first week of April, Lord Sydenham, who is more familiar 
to the British public as Sir George Clarke, will hand over the 
care of the city and Presidency of Bombay to Lord Willingdon, 
and will leave India for ever. The work of the Governor of an 
Indian Presidency does not usually receive much attention at 
home. The people of Great Britain, when they think at all 
about those who are ruling India, think of the Viceroy, and in his 
effulgence lesser stars are paled. Yet the Governors of 
Presidencies have duties to perform which in some respects are 
scarcely less important than those of the head of the Govern- 
ment of India. Just now, for example, no one in India, not 
even the Viceroy himself, is doing work more difficult or more 
delicate than that which Lord Carmichael is tackling with marked 
success in Bengal. Four years ago the man who for a space bore 
the brunt of the very awkward task of tiding India through 
a dangerous crisis was Lord Sydenham. At that time the 
Bombay Presidency was the real centre of most of the unrest 
which was disturbing the country. In Bengal and the Punjab 
the flames leaped forth and were visible. In Bombay the fires 
only seemed to smoulder, but they went far deeper. It was due 
to the quiet strength and unceasing vigilance of Lord Sydenham 
that they were eventually damped down. That was the greatest 
service Lord Sydenham rendered during his term of office, and 
it was not less valuable because it was mostly unseen. The 
essence of his work at that juncture was, in fact, that it should 
not be seen. The multitude heard little about it, except at the 
time of the dramatic arrest and conviction of Mr. Tilak. Few 
echoes regarding it ever reached England. Lord Sydenham held 
Western India in a grip of iron which never relaxed until the 
danger of trouble was over, and he did it in absolute silence. 
Those concerned quickly realised the manner of man with whom 
they had to deal, but they said nothing and he said nothing. Yet 
the grip was felt everywhere, and its purpose was attained. The 
proudest feature of his achievement—and, in a sense, its most 
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reassuring feature—was that he never lost the esteem of the 
Indian peoples committed to his especial charge. 

Lord Sydenham’s work in Western India is worthy of more 
than passing notice, because in many ways he has been an 
exceptional Governor of Bombay. It is worth attention, too, 
because it illustrates aptly the great opportunities which still 
lie before a Presidency Governor even in these days of com- 
parative centralisation. The delusion has prevailed too long 
in England that a Governor in India is a mere ornament, with “ a 
bodyguard and a band,” to quote a certain memorable despatch. 
The Presidency Governors are valuable factors in the system of 
British rule in India. A few years ago there was some reason 
to fear that they might be abolished altogether. The creation 
of a Presidency Governorship in Bengal has, however, given a 
new lease of life to the Governors. By a fortunate coincidence, 
Lord Sydenham has simultaneously demonstrated their worth 
during a tenure of office which has been of the utmost benefit 
to the Bombay Presidency. Western India has had many 
capable rulers, but it is no disparagement of Lord Sydenham’s 
eminent predecessors to record the general verdict that he is 
the ablest Governor Bombay has had for a very long period. 

Yet he has never courted popularity, for that is not his nature. 
Every wise pro-consul soon realises that to court popularity in 
India is a grave mistake. Lord Sydenham could never have 
done so, for his reserved though courteous disposition is utterly 
at variance with the arts of the market-place. There have 
been times when his habit of self-reliance has led to the accusation 
of undue aloofness, which is perhaps not wholly unfounded. He 
has never been an instrument in the hands of his permanent 
officials, and has occasionally been too ready to rely on his own 
uninfluenced judgment. He has made mistakes, as no Governor 
with energy could fail to do. His racing legislation was one such 
error. It was not the legislation, but the manner in which he 
originally sought to carry it, which aroused widespread resent- 
ment. ‘‘ He is an admirable Governor, but very often he does 
the right thing in the wrong way,” was the bitter comment 
of one indignant critic during that particular controversy. 
Remarks of the kind have often been heard in Bombay during 
the last five years. Lord Sydenham has frequently been at cross 
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purposes with the European community, which is a fault every 
Governor should seek to avoid, because he is more dependent 
than may be thought upon European support. He was not 
very popular with the services, who complained that his methods 
were occasionally arbitrary, though on the other hand there 
are many good men who owe substantial advancement to his 
discernment of their qualities, and are duly grateful. The 
Indian communities came to believe in him profoundly, and 
with good reason, for they found him upright, thoroughly sincere, 
intensely eager for their well-being, and no flatterer. The 
great influence he attained among Indians is the best tribute 
to his worth. It would be a disservice to represent him as free 
from faults. His faults have been conspicuous, and they have 
sometimes involved him in difficulties. He has occasionally 
been wrong in his judgments both of men and of issues, but who 
has not? Let us pass to the more agreeable task of recording 
the good things he has done. That, after all, is the spirit in 
which we should approach the achievements of a ruler of India 
when he is unbuckling his armour. All India will always be 
found over-ready to tell us where he has gone astray. The 
mistakes of a Viceroy or a Governor, the defects of his tempera- 
ment, the acts due to hastiness or impatience, find a thousand 
busy narrators. His own countrymen should rather say: “ Let 
us hear the best and not the worst about him”; and in the 
case of Lord Sydenham let it always be remembered, with deep 
and respectful sympathy, that much of his work was done under 
a load of domestic sorrow and bereavement which would have 
utterly broken a weaker man. 

Lord Sydenham’s_ greatest constructive work has been 
associated with education. His term of office has been memorable 
for very long advances in the educational system of Western 
India. When he arrived in India, the provisions of the Uni- 
versities Act passed by Lord Curzon were being slowly put into 
operation. The situation in Bombay was full of difficulty, for 
the principal opposition to the Act had been offered by certain 
members of the Senate of the Bombay University. Lord Sydenham 
had to deal with a reformed Senate, greatly reduced in numbers, 
but the factious spirit in which Lord Curzon had been fought 
was still very rife. All through the year 1908 the new Governor 
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devoted much time to studying the Indian University system, 
and the curriculum prescribed in the Bombay Presidency. At 
the end of the year his conclusions were embodied in a letter 
to the Registrar of the University, which was understood to have 
been drafted by his own hand. He urged that “ intellectual 
training, rather than the accumulation of ill-digested know- 
ledge,” must become the primary aim of the University. To 
that end he submitted a programme of reforms, which included 
revolutionary changes in the curriculum. His proposals raised 
a storm of protest, and he soon found himself involved in a long 
and sometimes acrimonious controversy with a powerful section 
of the Senate. He won in the end, as he has generally won, 
by quiet and dogged persistence. Many of the reforms he 
recommended have now been carried into effect, and are seen to 
be good. The curriculum has been largely transformed, and 
higher education in Western India to-day approximates far more 
nearly to his ideals of well-ordered courses, a rational continuity 
of study, and thoroughness. Last year, in his capacity as 
Chancellor of the University, he advised upon the allocation 
of the liberal special grants made by the Government of India. 
He recommended the engagement of brilliant scholars from 
Great Britain, to give courses of lectures at Bombay and Poona, 
with the object of raising the general tone of University teaching ; 
the establishment of chairs for post-graduate teaching in special 
subjects; the development of the University library; and the 
appointment of an expert from the English Board of Education 
for two years, to examine into the working of higher education 
in all its branches, and to bring the University into line with 
present requirements. These recommefidations have been to a 
great extent adopted. 

In the first of his admirable Convocation addresses, Lord 
Sydenham drew attention to the defective scientific training 
then obtaining in India. He pointed out that in the preceding 
five years only twenty-five degrees of Bachelor of Science had 
been conferred as compared with 1321 Bachelorships of Arts. 
On this and later occasions, he pleaded earnestly for an 
endownment of science teaching. The results were striking. 
Eminent citizens of the Presidency gave handsome donations 
towards the scheme eventually devised by the Governor. Lord 
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Sydenham found himself in possession of a sum of nearly £200,000, 
of which about £40,000 was given by the Bombay Government 
and the University. Ample funds are therefore available for 
the construction of buildings, for an endowment, and for founding 
some scholarships. The Science Institute of Bombay is already 
in course of erection, and the King-Emperor has been pleased 
to signify that its name may bear the prefix “ Royal.” Lord 
Sydenham, whose previous great experience in the work of 
scientific education stood him in good stead in Bombay, has 
even laid down the general lines which the Institute courses are 
to follow. The example thus set stimulated the thriving city 
of Ahmedabad to emulation, and now Ahmedabad has a Science 
Institute also, which it owes to the public spirit of one of its 
inhabitants. 

These activities only represent a tithe of Lord Sydenham’s 
educational work. He strongly espoused the cause of primary 
education, though he was rightly opposed to compulsion, as 
unsuited to the special needs of India. In three years his 
Government opened over a thousand new primary schools, 
though the total for the last five and a half years is considerably 
more. The wretched pay of teachers in primary schools was 
increased, and Lord Sydenham personally overhauled the curri- 
culum. The system of secondary education was improved, and 
the standard was raised by increasing the fees, an unpopular 
but necessary step. Technical education was investigated, 
and measures for its development are now in progress. Lord 
Sydenham raised funds for the establishment of a College of 
Commerce, which is about to be started under two Professors 
selected in England. So deep is the interest which the retiring 
Governor has taken in the College of Commerce, that the fund 
now being raised for a memorial of his rule will probably be 
applied to the institution’s endowment, and it is suggested that 
it should bear his name. He was not unmindful of the grave 
danger visible in India owing to the divorce of intellectual 
from moral instruction. In 1910 he summoned a conference 
of teachers to consider the question of moral education, at which 
he deplored “the weakening of parental influence, the loss of 
reverence for authority, the decadence of manners and the 
growing moral laxity.” He urged that the restraining forces 
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of ancient India had lost some of their power, while the restraining 
forces of the West were inoperative in India. The conference 
was of much value in calling attention to a problem of vital 
importance. Itsresults areseen in the handbook of moral instruc- 
tion afterwards placed in the hands of teachers, and in the good 
work now being done in Western India by Mr. Gould, of the 
Moral Education League. The importation of able men from 
England has, by the way, always been a definite part of Lord 
Sydenham’s educational policy. The course of lectures on com- 
merce and economics by Professor Lees-Smith made a great 
impression ; but when all is said, the marked educational revival 
now visible in the Bombay Presidency is due more than anything 
else to the innumerable earnest addresses delivered on the subject 
by Lord Sydenham himself. An invitation to visit a school and 
say some words of encouragement always seemed to exercise upon 
him the same fascination which most Governors experience 
when an attentive forest officer enticingly begs “‘ His Excellency ” 
to come and shoot a tiger. 

In the domain of general executive administration, he has 
done much to help forward the development of agriculture. He 
shrewdly refrained from meddling with the Bombay revenue 
system, which has far fewer defects than it had twenty years 
ago. Instead, he sought to induce the cultivators to adopt better 
methods, a task which is not so hopeless as some agricultural 
experts who have visited India would have us believe. Under 
his control the Agricultural Colleges made steady progress, and his 
personal interest in the periodical Agricultural Conferences 
caused them to be attended by Indians from all parts of the 
Presidency. His zeal for the development of co-operative 
credit societies had excellent results. The rural societies in 
Bombay are not yet so numerous as in the United Provinces and 
the Punjab, but the movement is growing wider in scope, and 
it has been greatly assisted by the Co-operative Conferences 
which Lord Sydenham inaugurated. The enthusiasm shown at 
these gatherings fills with astonishment those who can recall 
the apathy which attended the inception of the co-operative 
credit system in Western India. In the Forest Department, 
Lord Sydenham introduced changes which were greatly needed. 
Long ago I was struck by the extraordinary character of the 
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alleged ‘forest reserves” in the Deccan. It was an anomaly 
at which I have often tilted, but in vain. In the early days 
of Government forestry in India, an enthusiastic officer—who 
nevertheless did good work—had contrived to mark down as 
“* forest reserves” large areas in the Deccan which were almost 
as destitute of trees as Arabia Petroea. Lord Sydenham’s 
attention was called to the question by the abnormal number 
of petty “forest offences” recorded in the Deccan. He ap- 
pointed a committee to enquire into the matter, and summoned 
to its aid Mr. Hugh Murray, an able and sympathetic forest 
officer with much practical experience. The result of the in- 
vestigation was that a large extent of land was set free for culti- 
vation, and “‘ forest offences ”’ in the Deccan rapidly diminished. 
This was by no means a minor reform; it was a wise decision 
which materially affected the peasantry ; but it is only mentioned 
here as an illustration, for it was one of many such beneficent 
acts accomplished by Lord Sydenham which are hidden in the 
dry records of Indian revenue work. 

Another such act was his abolition of the harassing road 
tolls, a change which has still to be completed, for I was more 
than once held up for road tolls in the Bombay Presidency a year 
ago. To the motorist road tolls are merely an irritation, but to 
the impecunious ryot with his bullock-cart they represent a 
real hardship. Sometimes the ryot would make long circuitous 
journeys across country to avoid a toll, and men have often 
been known to leave articles of clothing in pledge with the toll 
contractor when they had no money to pay. Thanks to Lord 
Sydenham, road tolls will soon have disappeared altogether. 
Again, he paid strenuous attention to the condition of the police, 
about which so many complaints have been made. The com- 
mittee he appointed discovered many defects, and the whole 
force has now been reorganised upon a more efficient basis. The 
recurrence of famine in Gujerat led him to consider whether the 
charitable relief funds raised at such times could be better dis- 
tributed. As a result of his initiative, a permanent Famine 
Relief Fund is being built up for the Presidency, and it is hoped 
that there will be a permanent body to administer it. Permanent 
stores of fodder for cattle will probably be one salutary outcome 
of this scheme. 
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I fear that this record of Lord Sydenham’s work is degenerating 
into a mere catalogue, but if that is the case, it is due to the re- 
markable diversity and multiplicity of his labours. One can 
only select and briefly note. The health of the people was a 
subject which engaged his constant solicitude. Soon after he 
landed he started the Bombay Medical Congress, a gathering 
which attracted delegates from Japan and America, while the 
record of its proceedings has circulated in many lands. He 
renewed the efforts which many had made before him to popularise 
protective inoculation against plague, and if the resultant statistics 
were not striking, at least there was much lessening of prejudice 
against the process. He carried a Medical Registration Act in 
the face of strong opposition, and was instrumental in founding 
a Medical Council, thus being the author of the first real steps 
to check the irregular and uninstructed practice of medicine 
and surgery in India. Hospitals all over the Presidency had 
the benefit of his personal interest and practical help. 

He has left his mark deeply upon the capital of his province, 
and if all his schemes are carried to completion—which is still 
a matter of doubt—no one will have done more for the vast city 
of Bombay since the days of Bartle Frere. He laid down a broad 
and statesmanlike policy for the development and improvement 
of the city. The great North to South Avenue is about to be 
undertaken as the result of his efforts. He obtained a grant 
of £333,000 for the empty coffers of the Improvement Trust, 
and by an Act passed last year settled a long and bitter dispute 
between the Trust and the Municipal Corporation about the 
ultimate disposal of the Trust’s property. He has set in motion 
a scheme for an immense reclamation of the foreshores at the 
southern end of the island, demonstrated its financial and technical 
practicability, and has now submitted it to the Government of 
India for sanction. If it is approved, it will transform the narrow 
southern end of the island into a spacious area of parks and 
building sites. He has introduced a Town-Planning Bill for the 
adjacent extensive island of Salsette, and has made building 
sites at Bombay’s beautiful hill station of Matheran available 
for people of limited means. He has carried a scheme for 
building a noble structure upon the Apollo Bunder, “ the Gateway 
of India,” though in this instance the suggestion came from the 
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King-Emperor himself. He has insisted upon the electrification 
of the disfiguring railway along Queen’s Road, on the shores of 
Back Bay, and has facilitated the preparation of a large scheme 
by which all the railways entering Bombay will ultimately be 
electrified. It was through his ardent intervention and help 
that Sir Dorab Tata was able to inaugurate his huge hydro- 
electric power scheme, by which all the great mills of Bombay 
—and possibly the railways also—will be driven by power derived 
from huge lakes formed in the Western Ghauts by the storage 
of the monsoonal rains. 

These are but a tithe of Lord Sydenham’s varied and sucessful 
labours in India, told for the most part barely and without 
comment. They crown the life’s work of a soldier, a scholar, 
and an administrator who has fought in Egypt and the Soudan, 
governed a great state in Australia, attained lasting fame as one 
of the greatest living authorities on land defence, made in- 
valuable contributions to the science of gunnery, and rendered 
great though unrequited service in the reorganisation of the 
War Office and in the work of Imperial Defence. His record in 
Bombay is only one of the later phases of an arduous and vivid 
life. It silences criticism and compels admiration. 
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